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Preface 


In 1931 the British released Gandhi from jail long enough for 
him to negotiate with the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, and then attend a 
Round Table Conference in London. Gandhi seized the opportunity 
as a public relations windfall. He spoke on the radio: "The world 
is sick unto death of blood-spilling. The world is seeking a way 
out, and I flatter myself with the belief that perhaps it will be the 
privilege of the ancient land of India to show the way out to the 
hungering world." When the conference overlapped his evening 
prayer time; he sat on the floor of the House of Commons and 
chanted the Bhagavad Gita, to the amazement of the British. He 
took tea with the King at Buckingham Palace wearing nothing but 
loincloth and sandals, explaining later, "the King was wearing 
enough for both of us." Little was accomplished by the Conference 
itself, and within a week of Gandhi's return to India he was back 
in prison again. The British had proposed a new Constitution for 
India which included a ‘separate electorate for untouchables. 
Gandhi saw this as one more barrier, and he began a “fast to the 
death" in protest. “"Untouchability poisons Hinduism as a drop of 
arsenic poisons milk." 


The period 1931-34 marked a most important crossroad both 
in Gandhi’s own life as well as in the annals of the Indian 
national movement. Coming shortly after the high-water mark of 
mass participation attained by the Salt Satyagraha, his year-long 
campaign against untouchability (1933- 34) was not only perhaps 
the most intensely and passionately carried out of all his 
campaigns, but one which also provided the occasion for Gandhi 
to work out his wider economic and constructive programmes. 


The present book studies the destiny of untouchables in India 
and focuses on the divergent approaches to the problem of 
untouchables adopted by the two great national leaders and their 
application of divergent strategies for the cause. 


Rakesh K. Sinha 
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Introduction 


In the same century that proved forever that the human 
capacity for cruelty is boundless, one man took it upon himself 
to free his country of a foreign oppressor by the unlikely metnod 
of nonviolence. Stranger still, it worked. 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was born Oct. 2, 1869 in 
the Gujarat province of India. His father was the Dewan ("Prime 
Minister") of the princely state of Porbandar, population about 
72,000. "My father was a lover of his clan, truthful, brave and 
generous, but short-tempered. To a certain extent he might 
have been given to carnal pleasures... The outstanding 
impression my mother has left on my memory is that of 
saintliness. She was deeply religious... She would take the 
hardest vows and keep them without flinching." The family 
belonged to the Banya (merchant) caste, known for their 
frugality. Thus a disciple said of Gandhi: "He wrote on the 
backs of letters he'd received, or even on the envelopes. What 
a Banya he was! He didn't believe in wasting anything." 


Mohan was married at the age of 13 to a local girl named 
Kasturbai. "Kasturbai was illiterate. I was very anxious to 
teach her, but lustful love left me no time... Iam sure that, had 
my love for her been absolutely untainted with lust, she would 
be a learned lady today; fer I could then have conquered her 
dislike for studies. I know that nothing is impossible for pure 
love." Mohandas was in bed with his wife when a servant 
brought him the news that his father had just died. "The shame 
to which I have referred... was this shame of my carnal desire 
even at the critical hour of my father's death, which demanded 
wakeful service. It is a blot I have never been able to efface 
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or forget." In 1888, the upwardly mobile Gandhi clan sent 
Mohandas to England to become a barrister. There he began 
his lifelong experiments with diet. He learned to like English 
cooking, on the grounds that it discouraged sensuality. "I now 
relished the boiled spinach which in Richmond tasted insipid, 
cooked without condiments." Gandhi never liked school, and 
took more interest in promoting vegetarianism. He passed his 
bar examinations in 1890, and returned to India, where he 
discovered that his mother had died in his absence. "My grief 
was even greater than over my father's death." 


Gandhi was unhappy as a lawyer in India, and in 1893 his 
family sent him to South Africa (at the time, like India, part 
of the British Empire. ) There, "I discovered that as a man and 
as an Indian | had no rights", so Gandhi found his true vocation 
as an activist and moral reformer. He developed three rules 
which were to shape the rest of his life: satyagraha or truth- 
force ("The term denotes the method of securing rights by 
personal suffering; it is the reverse of resistance by arms"): 
Ahimsa or nonviolence ("He who injures others, is jealous of 
others, is not fit to live in the world"); and brahmacharya or 
sexual abstinence ("A man or woman completely practising 
Brahmacharya is absolutely free from passion. Such a one 
therefore lives nigh unto God, is Godlike"). 


After twenty-one years in South Africa, Gandhi returned 
to India. He founded an Ashram, intended to be a model 
community, where he eroded the barriers of caste by inviting 
a family of untouchables to live alongside the caste Hindus. 
Untouchables were thought to be a source of spiritual pollution: 
one reason for Hindu resentment of Muslims in India is that 
many Muslims are the descendants of untouchable converts. 
Untouchables lived apart and were barred from schools, temples, 
and certain roads and wells. They did work that would defile 
a caste Hindu, for instance, cleaning up human excrement. An 
unfortunate result of this system was that human excrement 
generally didn't get cleaned up, causing cholera, typhoid, and 
dysentery. Gandhi was appalled. Sanitation became a main 
theme of his reforms. "If we approach any village, the very first 
thing we encounter is the dunghill. If a traveller who is 
unfamiliar with these parts comes across this state of affairs, 
he will not be able to differentiate between the dunghill and 
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the residential part. As a matter of fact, there is not much of 
a difference between the two." One of Gandhi's favourite object- 
lessons was to publicly clean a latrine (he had no sense of smell, 
which must have been a help). 


Rabindranath Tagore called Gandhi Mahatma ("Great Soul") 
and the title stuck in spite of Gandhi's resistance to it. "I shall 
gladly subscribe to a bill to make it criminal for anybody to call 
me Mahatma and to touch my feet." Gandhi did not separate 
religion and politics. "Politics bereft of religion are absolute 
dirt, ever to be shunned." He took the term Swargj ("self-rule") 
to mean both "self-control" and "home rule for India." To promote 
Swaraj, he joined the Indian National Congress, India's largest 
political party, which in 1920 consisted of Anglicized lawyers, 
all talk and no action. "Of the prominent Congress leaders only 
one, Motilal Nehru, supported Gandhi in the early stages" 
(reported Motilal's son, Jawaharlal). With Motilal Nehru's help, 
Gandhi persuaded the Congress to adopt his plan of 
noncooperation, a total boycott of all things British; so Indian 
‘lawyers quit their practice in the British-run courts, students 
stopped attending British-run universities, and everyone gave 
up their British-made clothes. Khadi ("homespun") became the 
uniform of the Congress Party, and the spinning wheel its 
emblem. "Spinning was the cottage industry years ago and if 
the millions are to be saved from starvation they must be 
enabled to reintroduce spinning in their homes and every village 
must repossess its own weaver." 


Noncooperation was called to a halt by Gandhi himself 
after rioting broke out in the village of Chauri Chaura. Nehru 
wrote, "The sudden suspension of our movement after the 
Chauri Chaura incident was resented, I think, by almost all 
the prominent Congress leaders." 


Gandhi's next campaign, in 1930, was a brilliant symbolic 
gesture. Salt is a staple in India's climate; but the government 
held a monopoly on its production and imposed a tax on its sale. 
Gandhi planned to march to the sea and make salt in defiance 
of the government monopoly, setting off a nationwide campaign. 
He began the march at his Ashram, with a few satyagrahis 
("truth warriors"); as his progress continued, the procession 
picked up more people, including, not coincidentally, foreign 
newsmen. Day after day Westerners saw on their newsreels 
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what Nehru saw: "He was at Jambusar with his pilgrim band, 
and we spent a few hours with him there and then saw him 
stride away with his party to the next stage in the journey to 
the salt sea. That was my last glimpse of him then as I saw 
him, staff in hand, marching along at the head of his followers, 
with firm step and a peaceful but undaunted look." 


The Salt Campaign was Gandhi's most successful, resulting 
in civil disobedience throughout India. Nehru recalled: "It 
seemed as though a spring had been suddenly released; all over 
the country, in town and village, salt manufacture was the 
topic of the day... we collected pots and pans and ultimately 
succeeded in producing some unwholesome stuff, which we 
waved about in triumph and often auctioned for fancy prices." 
Within a few months the British had jailed thousands of 
satyagrahis and most of the Congress leadership, including 
Gandhi and Nehru. 


Jawaharlal Nehru was born in 1889 to a wealthy clan of 
the self-satisfied Kashmiri Brahmin caste; he was handsome, 
charming, highly intelligent, and completely secular ("The 
spectacle of what is called religion... has filled me with horror. 
") The vital and complex Nehru-Gandhi partnership was to 
_ shape modern India. Nehru wrote of Gandhi: "he was a very 
difficult person to understand, sometimes his language was 
almost incomprehensible to an average modern", but also: "(he 
was) a tremendous personality, drawing people to himself like 
a magnet, and calling out fierce loyalties and attachments." 


In 1931 the British released Gandhi from jail long enough 
for him to negotiate with the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, and then 
attend a Round Table Conference in London. Gandhi seized the 
opportunity as a public relations windfall. He spoke on the 
radio: "The world is sick unto death of blood-spilling. The world 
is seeking a way out, and IJ flatter myself with the belief that 
perhaps it will be the privilege of the ancient land of India to 
show the way out to the hungering world." When the conference 
overlapped his evening prayer time, he sat on the floor of the 
House of Commons and chanted the Bhagavad Gita, to the 
amazement of the British. He took tea with the King at 
Buckingham Palace wearing nothing but loincloth and sandals, 
explaining later, "the King was wearing enough for both of us." 
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Little was accomplished by the Conference itself, and within 
a week of Gandhi's return to India he was back in prison again. 


The British had proposed a new Constitution for India 
which included a separate electorate for untouchables. Gandhi 
saw this as one more barrier, and he began a "fast to the death" 
in protest. "Untouchability poisons Hinduism as a drop of arsenic 
poisons milk." Nehru wrote, "I felt angry with him at his 
religious and sentimental approach to a political question, and 
his frequent references to God in connection with it... What a 
terrible example to set!" The government brought in the leaders 
of the various factions to negotiate with Gandhi while he lay 
on an iron cot in the jail yard, and new legislation was worked 
out. The fast was over. Nehru sent him a telegram: "news that 
some settlement reached filled me with relief and joy... Am 
unable to judge from religious viewpoint. Danger your methods 
being exploited by others but how can I presume to advise a 
magician. Love." 


In 1942 Gandhi mounted his final independence campaign, 
"Quit India." He was jailed almost immediately, along with 
Kasturba. When Kasturbai became seriously ul with acute 
bronchitis, the British had a precious shipment of penicillin 
flown in to the prison for her. But Gandhi felt that the injection 
of penicillin would be an act of violence; he insisted on nursing 
her himself using natural methods. Kasturba died. "I cannot 
imagine life without Ba ("Mother")... her passing has left a 
vacuum.-which never will be filled." 


With the end of World War II, the British realized they 
would have to let India go. They could not afford the manpower 
and material to continue suppressing the Indian independence’ 
movement. At the same time Muhammed Ali Jinnah and his 
Muslim League were lobbying hard for a separate Islamic 
nation. In August of 1946 the Muslim League proclaimed a 
"direct action day" which set off a wave of Hindu-Muslim 
violence. Gandhi was in despair. "I would love to attempt an 
answer to a question which has been addressed to me from 
more than one quarter of the globe... Does your message of 
nonviolence still hold? In reply I must confess my bankruptcy, 
not that of nonviolence." The partitioning of India into Hindu 
India and Muslim Pakistan would result in the deaths of about 
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five hundred thousand people through sectarian violence. In 
Birla House in Delhi Gandhi began a fast to bring peace. He 
was met with hostility; a crowd of refugees gathered outside 
Birla House and chanted, "Let Gandhi die." Two days into the 
fast, Gandhi's doctor, realizing that his kidneys had ceased to 
function, told him he was dying. "If I have acetone in my urine, 
it is because my faith in Rama (loosely, "God") is incomplete", 
he told her. Finally, the city of Delhi came around. The leaders 
of all the major factions signed pledges to end the violence, and 
Gandhi ended his fast. "In the name of God we have indulged 
in lies, massacres of people, without caring whether they were 
innocent or guilty, men or women, children or infants. We have 
indulged in abductions, forcible conversions, and we have done 
all this shamelessly. I am not aware if anybody has done these 
things in the name of Truth. With that same name on my lips 
I have broken the fast." 


On January 30, 1948, Gandhi was walking toward his 
evening prayer meeting in front of a congregation of about five 
hundred people when he was approached by a Hindu extremist 
named Nathuram Godse. Gandhi put his palms together in a 
traditional gesture of greeting. Godse pulled out a pistol and 
shot three bullets into Gandhi's chest at point-blank range. For 
a moment Gandhi continued to move forward; then he crumpled 
and died. It was left to Nehru, now India's Prime Minister, to 
announce Gandhi's death on All-India radio: "Friends and 
comrades, the light has gone out of our lives and there is 
darkness everywhere. I do not know what to tell you and how 
to say it. Our beloved leader, Bapu ("Father") as we called him, 
the father of the nation, is no more." 


Gandhi and the Black Untouchables 


As opposed to the popular perceptions, here you will see 
Gandhi's image from the eyes of a very famous untouchable 
leader, named, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar (1893-1956). Born and 
raised as an untouchable, Dr. Ambedkar received his masters 
and Ph. D. from Columbia University, which later on also 
conferred upon him the’ Doctor of Law. Dr. Ambedkar also 
received a D. Sc. degree from London School of Economics, and 
the Bar-at-Law from the Grays Inn, London. Suffice to say, Dr. 
Ambedkar's sharp intellect has provided us an insight into 
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Gandhi, some of which we will like to share with you all. We 
recommend the following: 


1. Nichols, Beverley. Verdict on India. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1944. 


A book we highly recommend. Beverley Nichols, a famous 
novelist, musician, playwright, essayist, reporter, and a 
journalist visited British India. During this visit, he met Dr. 
Ambedkar, who told him: "Gandhi is the greatest enemy the 
untouchables have ever had in India.” | 


So what did Ambedkar mean? Mr. Nichols explained it as 
follows: We can best explain it by a parallel. Take Ambedkar's 
remark, and for the word “untouchable” substitute the word 
“peace.” Now imagine that a great champion of peace, like Lord 
Cecil, said, "Gandhi is the greatest enemy of peace the world 
has ever had.” What would he mean, using these words of the 
most spectacular pacifist of modern times? He would mean that 
passive resistance—which is Gandhi's form of pacifism—could 
only lead to chaos and the eventual triumph of brute force; that 
to lie down and let people trample on you (which was Gandhi's 
recipe for dealing with the Japanese) is a temptation to the 
aggressor rather than an example to the aggressed; and that 
in order to have peace you must organize, you must be strong, 
and that you must be prepared to use force. Mutatis mutandis, 
that is precisely what Ambedkar meant about the untouchables. 
He wanted them to be recognized and he wanted them to be 
strong. He rightly considered that the best way of gaining his 
object was by granting them separate electorates; a solid block 
- of 60 million would be in a position to dictate terms to its 
oppressors. Gandhi fiercely opposed this scheme. "Give the 
untouchables separate electorates,” he cried, "and you only 
perpetuate their status for all time.” It was a queer argument, 
and those who were not bemused by the Mahatma's charm 
considered it a phoney one. They suspected that Gandhi was 
a little afraid that 60 million untouchables might join up with 
the 100 million Muslims—(as they nearly did)—-and challenge 
the dictatorship of the 180 million orthodox Hindus. With such 
irreverent criticisms were made to him, Gandhi resorted to his 
usual tactics: he began to fast unto death. (As if that altered 
the situation by a comma or proved anything but his own 
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obstinacy!) There was a frenzy of excitement, ending in a 
compromise on the seventh day of the fast. The untouchables 
still vote in the same constituencies as the caste Hindus, but 
a substantial number of seats are now reserved for them in the 
provincial legislatures. 


It is better than nothing, but it is not nearly so good as it 
would have been if Gandhi had not interfered. That is what 
Doctor Ambedkar meant. And I think that he was right. 


2. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Ambedkar, B. R. What Congress and Gandhi Have 
Done to the Untouchables. Bombay: Thacker & Co., 
Ltd, 2nd edition, 1946. Excerpts from this book were 
published in: Gandhi: Maker of Modern India? Edited 
by Martin Deming Lewis. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1965. Here is the report which you must read in its 
entirety: Mr. Gandhi's views on the caste system— 
which constitutes the main social problem in India— 
were fully elaborated by him in 1921-22 in a Gujrati 
journal called Nava-Jivan. The article is written in 
Gujrati. I give below an English translation of his views 
as near as possible in his own words. Says Mr. Gandhi: 


I believe that if Hindu Society has been able to stand 


it is because it is founded on the caste system. 


The seeds of Swaraj are to be found in the caste system. 
Different castes are like different sections of miliary 
division. Each division is working for the good of the 
whole. 


A community which can create the caste system must 
be said to possess unique power of organization. 


Caste has a ready made means for spreading primary 
education. Each caste can take the responsibility for 
the education of the children of the caste. Caste has a 
political basis. It can work as an electorate for a 
representative body. Caste can perform judicial 
functions by electing persons to act as judges to decide 
disputes among members of the same caste. With castes 
it is easy to raise a defense force by requiring each caste 
to raise a brigade. 


I believe that interdining or intermarriage are not 
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(6) 


(8) 


(9) 


necessary for promoting national unity. That dining 
together creates friendship is contrary to experience. If 
this was true there would have been no war in Europe... 
Taking food is as dirty an act as answering the call of 
nature. The only difference is that after answering call 
of nature we get peace while after eating food we get 
discomfort. Just as we perform the act of answering the 
call of nature in seclusion so also the act of taking food 
must also be done in seclusion. 


In India children of brothers do not intermarry. Do 
they cease to love because they do not intermarry? 
Among the Vaishnavas many women are so orthodox 
that they will not eat with members of the family nor 
will they drink water from a common water pot. Have 
they no love? The caste system cannot be said to be bad 
because it does not allow interdining or intermarriage 
between different castes. 


Caste is another name for control. Caste puts a limit 
on enjoyment. Caste does not allow a person to 
transgress caste limits in pursuit of his enjoyment. 
That is the meaning of such caste restrictions as 
interdining and intermarriage. 


To destroy caste system and adopt Western European 
social system means that Hindus must give up the 
principle of hereditary occupation which is the soul of 
the caste system. Hereditary principle is an eternal 
principle. To change it is to create disorder. I have no 
use for a Brahmin if I cannot call him a Brahmin for 
my life. It will be a chaos if every day a Brahmin is to 
be changed into a Sudra and a Sudra is to be changed 
into a Brahmin. 


The caste system is a natural order of society. In India 
it has been given a religious coating. Other countries 
not. having understood the utility of the caste system, 
it existed only in a loose condition and consequently 
those countries have not derived from caste system the 
same degree of advantage which India has derived. 
These being my views I am opposed to all those who 
are out to destroy the caste system. 
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In 1922, Mr. Gandhi was a defender of the caste system. 
Pursuing the inquiry, one comes across a somewhat critical 
view of the caste system by Mr. Gandhi in the year 1925. This 
is what Mr. Gandhi said on 3rd February 1925:I gave support 
to caste because it stands for restraint. But at present caste 
dves not mean restraint, it means limitations. Restraint is 
glorious and helps to achieve freedom. But limitation is like 
chain. It binds. There is nothing commendable in castes as they 
exist today. They are contrary to the tenets of the Shastras. 
The number of castes is infinite and there is a bar against 
intermarriage. This is not a condition of elevation. It is a state 
of fall. 


In reply to the question: What is the way out? Mr. Gandhi 
said:The best remedy is that small castes should fuse themselves 
into one big caste. There should be four big castes so that we 
may reproduce the old system of four Varnas. 


In short, in 1925 Mr. Gandhi became an upholder of the 
Varna system. 


The old Varna system prevalent in ancient India had the 
society divided into four orders: (1) Brahmins, whose occupation 
was learning; (2) Kshatriyas, whose occupation was warfare; 
(3) Vaishyas, whose occupation was trade and (4) Sudras, whose 
occupation was service of the other classes. Is Mr. Gandhi's 
Varna system the same as this old Varna system of the orthodox 
Hindus? Mr. Gandhi explained his Varna system in the following 
terms: 


(1) I believe that the divisions into Varna is based on birth. 


(2) There is nothing in the Varna system which stands in 
the way of the Sudra acquiring learning or studying 
military art of offence or defence. Contra it is open to 
a Kshatriya to serve. The Varna system is no bar to 
him. What the Varna system enjoins is that a Sudra 
will not make learning a way of earning a living. Nor 
will a Kshatriya adopt service as a way of learning a 
living. (Similarly a Brahmin may learn the art of war 
or trade. But he must not make them a way of earning 
his living. Contra a Vaishya may acquire learning or 
may cultivate the art of war. But he must not make 
them a way of learning his living.) 
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(3) The Varna system is connected with the way of earning 
a living. There is no harm if a person belonging to one 
Varna acquires the knowledge or science and art 
specialized in by persons belonging to other Varnas. 
But as far as the way of earning his living is concerned 
he must follow the occupation of the Varna to which 
he belongs which means he must follow the hereditary 
profession of his forefathers. 


(4) The object of the Varna is to prevent competition and 
class struggle and class war. I believe in the Varna 
system because it fixes the duties and occupations of 
persons. 


(5) Varna means the determination of a man's occupation 
before he is born. 


(6) Inthe Varna system no man has any liberty to choose 
his occupation. His occupation is determined for him by 
heredity. 


The social life of Gandhism is either caste or Varna. Though 
it may be difficult to say which, there can be no doubt that the 
social ideal of Gandhism is not democracy. For, whether one 
takes for comparison caste or Varnaboth are fundamentally 
opposed to democracy. That Mr. Gandhi changed over from the 
caste system to the Varna system does not make the slightest 
difference to the charge that Gandhism is opposed to democracy. 
In the first place, the idea of Varna is the parent of the idea 
of caste. If the idea of caste is a pernicious idea it is entirely 
because of the viciousness of the idea of Varna. Both are evil 
ideas and it matters very little whether one believes in Varna 
or in caste. 


Turning to the field of economic life, Mr. Gandhi stands for 
two ideals. One of these is the opposition to machinery... 
evidenced by his idolization of Charkha (the spinning wheel) 
and by insistence upon hand-spinning and hand-weaving. His 
opposition to machinery and his love for Charkha are not 
matter of accident. They are a matter of his philosophy of life. 


The second ideal of Mr. Gandhi is the elimination of class 
war and even class struggle in the relationship between 
employers and employees and between landlords and tenants... 
Mr. Gandhi does not wish to hurt the propertied class. He is 
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even opposed to a campaign against them. He has no passion 
for economic equality. Referring to the propertied class Mr. 
Gandhi said quite recently that he does not wish to destroy the 
hen that lays the golden egg. His solution for the economic 
conflict between the owners and the workers, between the rich 
and the poor, between the landlords and the tenants and between 
the employers and the employees is very simple. The owners 
need not deprive themselves of their property. All they need 
do is to declare themselves trustees for the poor. Of course, the 
trust is to be a voluntary one carrying only a spiritual obligation. 


Is there anything new in the Gandhian analysis of economic 
ills? Are the economics of Gandhism sound? What hope does 
Gandhism hold out to the common man, to the down and out? 
Does it promise him a better life, a life of joy and culture, a 
life of freedom, not merely freedom from want but freedom to 
rise, to grow to the full stature which his capacities can reach? 
There is nothing new in the Gandhian analysis of economic ills, 
insofar as it attributes them to machinery and the civilization 
that is built upon it. That machinery and modern civilization 
help to concentrate management and control into relatively tew 
hands, and with the aid of banking and credit facilitate the 
transfer into still fewer hands of all materials and factorics and 
mills in which millions are bled white in order to support huge 
industries thousands of miles away from their cottages, 
maimings and cripplings far in excess of the corresponding 
injuries by war, and are responsible for disease and physical 
deterioration due directly and indirectly to the development of 
large cities with their smoke, dirt, noise, foul air, lack of sunshine 
and outdoor life, slums, prostitution and unnatural living which 
they bring about, are all old and worn-out arguments. There 
is nothing new in them. Gandhism is merely repeating the 
views of Rousseau, Ruskin, Tolstoy and their school. 


The ideas which go to make up Gandhism are just primitive. 
It is a return to nature, to animal life. The only merit is their 
simplicity. As there is always a large corps of simple people who 
are attracted by them, such simple ideas do not die, and there 
is always some simpleton to preach them. There is, however, 
no doubt that the practical instincts of men—which seldom go 
wrong—have found them unfruitful and which society in search 
of progress has thought it best to reject. 
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The economics of Gandhism are hopelessly fallacious. The 
fact that machinery and modern civilization have produced 
many evils may be admitted. But these evils are no argument 
against them. For the evils are not due to machinery and 
modern civilization. They are due to wrong social organization, 
which has made private property and pursuit of persanal gain, 
matters of absolute sanctity. If machinery and civilization have 
not benefited everybody, the remedy is not to condemn 
machinery and civilization but to alter the organization of 
society so that the benefits will not be usurped by the few but 
will accrue to all. 


In Gandhism, the common man has no hope. It treats man 
as an animal and no more. It is true that man shares the 
constitution and functions of animals, nutritive, reproductive, 
etc. But these are not distinctively human functions. The 
distinctively human function is reason, the purpose of which 
is to enable man to observe, meditate, cogitate, study and 
discover the beauties of the Universe and enrich his life and 
control the animal elements in his life. Man thus occupies the 
highest place in the scheme of animate existence. If this is true 
what is the conclusion that follows: The conclusion that follows 
is that while the ultimate goal of a brute's life is reached once 
his physical appetites are satisfied, the ultimate goal of man's 
existence is not reached unless and until he has fully cultivated 
his mind. In short, what divides the brute from man is culture. 
Culture is not possible for the brute, but it is essential for man. 
That being so, the aim of human society must be to enable 
every person to lead a life of culture, which means the cultivation 
of mind as distinguished from the satisfaction of mere physical 
wants. How can this happen? 


Both for society as well as for individual(s) there is always 
a gulf between merely living and living worthily. In order that 
one may live worthily one must first live. The time and energy 
spent upon mere life, upon gaining of subsistence detracts from 
that available for activities of a distinctively human nature and 
which go to make up a life of culture. How then can a life of 
culture be made possible? It is not possible unless there is 
sufficient leisure. For, it is only when there is leisure that a 
person is free to devote himself to a life of culture. The problem 
of all problems, which human society has to face, is how to 
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provide leisure to every individual. What does leisure mean? 
Leisure means the lessening of the toil and effort necessary for 
satisfying the physical wants of life. How can leisure be made 
possible? Leisure is quite impossible unless some means are 
found whereby the toil required for producing goods necessary 
to satisfy human needs is lessened. What can lessen such toil? 
Only when machine takes the place of man. There is no other 
means of producing leisure. Machinery and modern civilization 
are thus indispensable for emancipating man from leading the 
life of a brute, and for providing him with leisure and for 
making a life of culture possible. The man who condemns 
machinery and modern civilization simply does not understand 
their purpose and the ultimate aim which human society must 
strive to achieve. 


Gandhism may well be well suited to a society which does 
not accept democracy as its ideal. A society which does not 
believe in democracy may be indifferent to machinery and the 
civilization based upon it. But a democratic society cannot. The 
former may well content itself with a life of leisure and culture 
for the few and a life of toil and drudgery for the many. But 
a democratic society must assure a life of leisure and culture 
to each one of its citizens. If the above analysis is correct then 
the slogan of a democratic society must be machinery, and 
more machinery, civilization and more civilization. Under 
Gandhism the common man must keep on toiling ceaselessly 
for a pittance and remain a brute. In short, Gandhism with its 
call of back to nature, means back to nakedness, back to squalor, 
back to poverty and back to ignorance for the vast mass of the 
people. 


Gandhism insists upon class structure. It regards the class 
structure of society and also the income structure as sacrosanct 
with the consequent distinctions of rich and poor, high and low, 
owners and workers, as permanent parts of social organization. 
From the point of view of social consequences, nothing can be 
more pernicious.... It is not enough to say that Gandhism believes 
in a class structure. Gandhism stands for more than that. A 
class structure which is a faded, jejune, effete thing—a mere 
sentimentality, a mere skeleton is not what Gandhism wants. 
It wants class structure to function as a living faith. In this 
there is nothing to be surprised at. For, class structure in 
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Gandhism is not a mere accident. It is its official doctrine. The 
idea of trusteeship, which Gandhism proposes as a panacea 
and by which the moneyed classes will hold their properties 1n 
trust for the poor, is the most ridiculous part of it. All that one 
can say about it is that if anybody else had propounded it the 
author would have been laughed at as a silly fool, who had not 
known the hard realities of life and was deceiving the servile 
classes by telling them that a little dose of moral rearmament 
to the propertied classes—those who by their insatiable cupidity 
and indomitable arrogance have made and will always make 
this world a vale of tears for the toiling millions—will recondition 
them to such an extent that they will be able to withstand the 
temptation to misuse the tremendous powers which the class 
structure gives them over servile classes. 


Mr. Gandhi sometimes speaks on social and economic 
subjects as though he was a blushing Red. Those who will study 
Gandhism will not be deceived by the occasional aberrations 
of Mr. Gandhi in favour of democracy and against capitalism. 
For, Gandhism is in no sense a revolutionary creed. It is 
conservatism in excelsis. So far as India is concerned, it is a 
reactionary creed blazoning on its banner the call of Return to 
Antiquity. Gandhism aims at the resuscitation and reanimating 
of India's dread, dying past. 


Gandhism is a paradox. It stands for freedom from foreign 
domination, which means the destruction of the existing political 
structure of the country. At the same time, it seeks to maintain 
intact a social structure which permits the domination of one 
class by another on a hereditary basis which means a perpetual 
domination of one class by another... . 


The first special feature of Gandhism is that its philosophy 
helps those who want to keep what they have and to prevent 
those who have not from getting what they have a right to get. 
No one who examines the Gandhian attitude to strikes, the 
Gandhian reverence for caste and the Gandhian doctrine of 
Trusteeship by the rich for the benefit of the poor can deny that 
this is an upshot of Gandhism. Whether this is the calculated 
result of a deliberate design or whether it is a matter of accident 
may be open to argument. But the fact remains that Gandhism 
is the philosophy of the.well-to-do and the leisure class. 
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The second special feature of Gandhism is to delude people 
into accepting their misfortunes by presenting them as best of 
good fortunes. One or two illustrations will suffice to bring out 
the truth of this statement. 


The Hindu sacred law penalized the Sudras (Hindus of the 
fourth class) from acquiring wealth. It is a law of enforced 
poverty unknown in any other part of the world. What does 
Gandhism do? It does not lift the ban. It blesses the Sudra for 
his moral courage to give up property. It is well worth quoting 
Mr. Gandhi's own words. Here they are: 


The Sudra who only serves (the higher caste) as a matter 
of religious duty, and who will never own any property, who 
indeed has not even the ambition to own anything, is deserving 
of thousand obeisance... The very Gods will shower flowers on 
him. 


Another illustration in support is the attitude of Gandhism 
towards the scavenger. The sacred law of the Hindus lays down 
that a scavenger's progeny shall live by scavenging. Under 
Hinduism scavenging was not a matter of choice, it was a 
matter of force. What does Gandhism do? It seeks to perpetuate 
this system by praising scavenging as the noblest service to 
society! Let me quote Mr. Gandhi: As a President of a Conference 
of the Untouchables, Mr. Gandhi said: 


I do not want to attain Moksha. I do not want to be reborn. 
But if I have to be reborn, I should be born an untouchable, 
so that I may share their sorrows, sufferings and the affronts 
levelled at them, in order that I endeavour to free myself and 
them from that miserable condition. I, therefore prayed that 
if I should be born again, | should do so not as a Brahmin, 
Kshatriya, Vaishya, or Sudra, but as an Atishudra.... I love 
scavenging. 


In my Ashram, an eighteen-years-old Brahmin lad 1s doing 
the scavenger's work in order to teach the Ashram scavenger 
cleanliness. The lad is no reformer. He was born and bred in 
orthodoxy.... But he felt that his accomplishments were 
incomplete until he had become also a perfect sweeper, and 
that, if he wanted the Ashram sweeper to do his work well, he 
must do it himself and set an example. You should realize that 
you are cleaning Hindu Society. 
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Can there be a worse example of false propaganda than this 
attempt of Gandhism to perpetuate evils which have been 
deliberately imposed by one class over another? Jf Gandhism 
preached the rule of poverty for all and not merely for the 
Sudra the worst that could be said about it is that it is mistaken 
idea. But why preach it as good for one class only?... In India 
aman is not a scavenger because of his work. He is a scavenger 
because of his birth irrespective of the question whether he 
does scavenging or not. If Gandhism preached that scavenging 
is a noble profession with the object of inducing those who 
refuse to engage in it, one could understand it. But why appeal 
to the scavenger's pride and vanity in order to induce him and 
him only to keep on to scavenging by telling him that scavenging 
is a noble profession and that he need not be ashamed of it? 
To preach that poverty is good for the Sudra and for none else, 
to preach that scavenging is good for the Untouchables and for 
none else and to make them accept these onerous impositions 
as voluntary purposes of life, by appeal to their failings is an 
outrage and a cruel joke on the helpless classes which none but 
Mr. Gandhi can perpetrate with equanimity and impunity. 


Criticism apart, this is the technique of Gandhism to make 
wrongs done appear to the very victim as though they were his 
privileges. If there is an "ism" which has made full use of 
religion as an opium to lull the people into false beliefs and 
false security, it is Gandhism. Following Shakespeare, one can 
well say: Plausibility! Ingenuity! Thy name is Gandhism. Such 
is Gandhism. Having known what is Gandhism the answer to 
the question, "Should Gandhism become the law of the land 
what would be the lot of the Untouchables under it?" cannot 
require much scratching of the brain.... In India even the lowest. 
man among the caste Hindus-—why even the aboriginal and the 
Hill Tribe man—though educationally and economically not. 
very much above the Untouchables. The Hindu society accepts 
him claim to superiority over the Untouchables. The 
Untouchable will therefore continue to suffer the worst fate as 
he does now namely, in prosperity he will be the last to be 
employed and in depression the first to be fired. 


What does Gandhism do to relieve the Untouchables from 
this fate? Gandhism professes to abolish Untouchability. That 
is hailed as the greatest virtue of Gandhism. But what does 
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this virtue amount to in actual life? To assess the value of this 
anti-Untouchability which is regarded as a very big element in 
Gandhism, it is necessary to understand fully the scope of Mr. 
Gandhi's programme for the removal of Untouchability. Does 
it mean anything more than that the Hindus will not mind 
touching the Untouchables? Does it mean the removal of the 
ban on the right of the Untouchables to education? It would 
be better to take the two questions separately. 


To start wit the first question. Mr. Gandhi does not say that 
a Hindu should not take a bath after touching the Untouchables. 
If Mr. Gandhi does not object to it as a purification of pollution 
then it is difficult to see how Untouchability can be said to 
vanish by touching the Untouchables. Untouchability centres 
round the idea of pollution by contact and purification by bath 
to remove the poliution. Does it mean social assimilation of the 
Untouchables with the Hindus? Mr. Gandhi has most 
categorically stated that removal of Untouchability does not 
mean interdining or intermarriage between the Hindus and 
the Untouchables. Mr. Gandhi's anti-Untouchability means that 
the Untouchables will be classes as Sudras instead of being 
classed as Atishudras (1.e., "beyond Sudras"). 


There is nothing more in it. Mr. Gandhi has not considered 
whether the old Sudras will accept the new Sudras into their 
fold. If they don't then the removal of Untouchability is a 
senseless proposition for it will still keep the Untouchables as 
a separate social category. Mr. Gandhi probably knows that the 
abolition of Untouchability will not bring about the assimilation 
of the Untouchables by the Sudras. That seems to be the reason 
why Mr. Gandhi himself has given a new and a different name 
to the Untouchables. The new name registers by anticipation 
what is likely to be the fact. By calling the Untouchables 
Harijans, Mr. Gandhi has killed two birds with one stone. He 
has shown that assimilation of the Untouchables by the Sudras 
is not possible. He has also by his new name counteracted 
assimilation and made it impossible. 


Regarding the second question, it is true that Gandhism 
is prepared to remove the old ban placed by the Hindu Shastras 
on the right of the Untouchables to education and permit them 
to acquire knowledge and learning. Under Gandhism the 
Untouchables may study law, they may study medicine. they 
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may study engineering or anything else they may fancy. So far 
so good. But will the Untouchables be free to make use of their 
knowledge and learning? Will they have the right to choose 
their profession? Can they adopt the career of lawyer, doctor 
or engineer? 'l'o these questions the answer which Gandhism 
gives is an emphatic "no." The untouchables must follow their 
hereditary professions. That those occupations are unclean is 
no excuse. That before the occupation became hereditary it was 
the result of force and not volition does not matter. 


The argument of Gandhism is that what is once settled is 
settled forever even it was wrongly settled. Under Gandhism 
the Untouchables are to be eternal scavengers. There is no 
doubt that the Untouchables would much prefer the orthodox 
system of Untouchability. A compulsory state of ignorance 
imposed upon the Untouchables by the Hindu Shastras made 
scavenging bearable. But Gandhism which compels an educated 
Untouchable to do scavenging is nothing short of cruelty. The 
grace in Gandhism is a curse in its worst form. The virtue of 
the anti-Untouchability plant in Gandhism is quite illusory. 
There is no substance in it. 


What else is there in Gandhism which the Untouchables 
can accept as opening a way for their ultimate salvation? Barring 
this illusory campaign against Untouchability, Gandhism is 
simply another form of Sanatanism which is the ancient name 
for militant orthodox Hinduism. What is there in Gandhism 
which is not to be found in orthodox Hinduism? There is caste 
in Hinduism, there is caste in Gandhism. Hinduism believes 
in the law of hereditary profession, so does Gandhism. Hinduism 
enjoins cow-worship. So does Gandhism. Hinduism upholds the 
law of karma, predestination of man's condition in this world, 
so does Gandhism. Hinduism accepts the authority of the 
Shastras. So does Gandhism. Hinduism believes in idols. So 
does Gandhism. All that Gandhism has done is to find a 
philosophic justification for Hinduism and its dogmas. Hinduism 
is bald in the sense that it is just a set of rules which bear on 
their face the appearance of a crude and cruel system. Gandhism 
supplies the philosophy which smoothens its surface and gives 
it the appearance of decency and respectability and so alters 
it and embellishes it as to make it even more attractive. What 
hope can Gandhism offer to the Untouchables? To the 
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Untouchables, Hinduism is a veritable chamber of horrors. The 
sanctity and infallibility of the Vedas, Smritis and Shastras, 
the iron law of caste, the heartless law of karma and the 
senseless law of status by birth are to the Untouchables veritable 
instruments of torture which Hinduism has forged against the 
Untouchables. These very instruments which have mutilated, 
blasted and blighted the life of the Untouchables are to be 
found intact and untarnished in the bosom of Gandhism. How 
can the Untouchables say that Gandhism is a heaven and not 
a chamber of horrors as Hinduism has been? The only reaction 
and a very natural reaction of the Untouchables would be to 
run away from Gandhism. 


Gandhists may say that what I have stated applies to the 
old type of Gandhism. There is a new Gandhism, Gandhism 
without caste. This has reference to the recent statement of Mr. 
Gandhi that caste is an anachronism. Reformers were naturally 
gladdened by this declaration of Mr. Gandhi. And who would 
not be glad to see that a man like Mr. Gandhi having such 
terrible influence over the Hindus, after having played the 
most mischievous part of a social reactionary, after having 
stood out as the protagonist of the caste system, after having 
beguiled and befooled the unthinking Hindus with arguments 
which made no distinction between what is fair and foul should 
have come out with this recantation? But is this really a matter 
for jubilation? Does it change the nature of Gandhism? Does 
it make Gandhism a new and a better "ism" than it was before? 
Those who are carried away by this recantation of Mr. Gandhi, 
forget two things. In the first place, all that Mr. Gandhi has 
said is that caste is an anachronism. He does not say it is an 
evil. He does not say it is anathema. Mr. Gandhi may be taken 
to be not in favour of caste, but Mr. Gandhi does not say that 
he is against the Varna system. And what is Mr. Gandhi's 
Varna system? It is simply a new name for the caste system 
and retains all the worst features of the caste system. 


The declaration of Mr. Gandhi cannot be taken to mean any 
fundamental change in Gandhism. It cannot make Gandhism 
acceptable to the Untouchables. The untouchables will still 
have ground to say: "Good God! Is this man Gandhi our Saviour?" 


Untouchables: Subordination, 
Poverty and the State in 
Modern India 


Untouchability has played an important role in Indian 
history and still affects many millions of Indians. The 
Untouchables focuses on its connections with poverty and state 
politics, with a primarily political and historical focus, but also 
looks at its social construction and effects on the lives of 
individuals. With a broad approach not burdened with too 
much theory, it will interest scholars, students, and lay readers 
of history, politics, religion, economics, sociology, and other 
disciplines. 


Mendelsohn and Vicziany begin with the vexed question of 
the identity of "the Untouchables" and an explanation for their 
choice of that term for their title, over Harijan, Dalit, or 
Scheduled Caste. (They use all these terms and others in the 
text. ) There has been a long-running debate over the nature 
of Untouchable identity and its relationship with Hindu culture. 
For Mendelsohn and Vicziany the key issue is "whether the 
Untouchables share a social situation that is sufficiently common 
to be the basis or potential basis for their mobilisation as a 
distinct unit for some important purposes.... There is indeed 
something of a “hard bar' separating Untouchables from the 
rest of Indian society, and Untouchables themselves have come 
to see that bar as the basis for a certain amount of common 
consciousness and action.” 


The category as it exists now may be a recent construction, 
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a response to British actions and Mushim/Hindu rivalry, but it 
was constructed on long-standing foundations: evidence from 
the Bhakti literary tradition shows that Untouchable ritual 
subordination existed in medieval times. 


Recent violence against Untouchables-the so-called "Harijan 
atrocities"-has brought the issue of Untouchability to 
prominence. Mendelsohn and Vicziany argue "that the incidence 
of violence involving Untouchables has increased significantly 
over the post-Independence period". The violence can be divided 
into "traditional" forms and others that are responses to 
Untouchable resistance to ritual subordination, often taking 
the form of organised retaliatory violence by caste Hindus, 
sometimes abetted by the police and state apparatus. There are 
marked regional variations in such violence and it is often tied 
up with broader political violence, associated with mainstream 
electoral contests as well as with class conflict and Naxalite 
revolutionaries. 


Early Untouchable politics involved Hindu reform 
movements, often motivated by the threat, however nugatory, 
of Untouchable conversion to Christianity or Islam. Early 
organisation by Untouchables themselves was on a caste and 
regional basis, and relationships between different Untouchable 
castes were often difficult. The 1930s saw key struggles between 
Gandhi and Ambedkar, most notably over whether Untouchables 
would have separate electorates or joint electorates with 
reserved seats. Congress was the only national organisation 
with a large Untouchable following, but Gandhi failed to gain 
their commitment. Ambedkar, an Untouchable himself, 
developed a deeper analysis of Untouchability, but lacked a 
workable political strategy: his conversion to Buddhism in 1956, 
along with millions of followers, highlighted the failure of his 
political endeavours. 


In the years since 1956 Ambedkarite political organisations 
have been riven by internal conflicts, notably between young, 
modernist, and urban elements and older, rural, and often 
Buddhist ones. But Ambedkar's legacy remains fruitful. 
Maharashtra and Karnataka have produced a Dalit literary 
movement, while there have been political success in northern 
India. In Uttar Pradesh, the Bahujana Samaj party lead by 
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Kanshi Ram has, through alliances of convenience with other 
parties, attained minority government, installing Mayawati as 
Chief Minister. Though their achievements in power were 
limited, this illustrates how Dalits are now using their voting 
power directly rather than as simple vote banks at the service 
of mainstream parties. 


Public policy on Untouchability has been "abstract and 
unrealistic" but not completely ineffective. One strand has been 
action against adverse discrimination. Discrimination against 
Untouchables is still widespread in rural areas in the private 
sphere, in ritual matters such as access to eating places and 
water sources. It has largely disappeared, however, in urban 
areas and in the public sphere, in rights of movement and 
access to schools. Mendelsohn and Vicziany argue, however, 
that this has been part of a broader movement towards a new 
civic culture rather than the result of legislative action: "court 
enforcement of the anti-disabilities legislation has not been a 
powerful force in bringing about an abatement of the practice 
of Untouchability". Compensatory discrimination has been more 
controversial. One success of Ambedkar's was the creation of 
quotas within public service for Scheduled Castes, though targets 
set after Independence are only being attained now. Complaints 
about this system are that it benefits an elite group of well- 
off Untouchables, that particular castes or regions benefit more, 
and that those in office do little to help their fellows. 
Compensatory discrimination in education, through scholarships 
and reserved places, has had some effects but has generally 
been poorly implemented. Despite this, basic literacy amongst 
Untouchables is gradually catching up to that of the broader 
population. 


Brief biographies of some Scheduled Caste politicians, 
national and state, show that they have indeed come from the 
better off among their communities. But their advantages have 
often been very slight: family ownership of a cow, for example, 
or a small plot of land-just enough to alleviate the desperation 
of poverty and allow an opportunity for education. Along with 
public service reservations, scholarships (however small and 
corruptly administered) and the "Harijan hostels" associated 
with colleges have helped them overcome the barriers of poverty 
and Untouchability. While Scheduled Caste politicians have 
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not been effective in representing Untouchables generally, 
Mendelsohn and Vicziany find little evidence of a "Harijan 
elite". 

Other public policy initiatives of key importance to the 
Untouchables have been the anti-poverty programs: famine 
prevention, land reform, food-for-work schemes, and the 
Integrated Rural Development Program, among others. Apart 
from the first, these have had limited success. There has been 
considerable regional variation in alleviation of Untouchable 
poverty. Along with the population generally, Untouchables in 
Kerala score extremely well on social indicators such as literacy, 
education, health, and fertility, but they face high unemployment 
and lack of opportunity. For contrast Mendelsohn and Vicziany 
look in detail at the village of Behror, located in a relatively 
affluent "Green Revolution" area mid-way between Delhi and 
Jaipur. Different Untouchable communities here exhibit great 
variation in their employment patterns and economic success. 


The Faisalabad stone quarries, just outside Delhi, provide 
an example of the new Untouchable proletariat being created 
through urbanisation and migration: eight out of ten workers 
there are Untouchable and most of the rest are tribals. A case 
to have welfare legislation enforced and end bonded labour was 
taken to the Supreme Court by activist Swami Agnivesh, but 
ostensible success was vitiated by the failure of governments 
and employers to implement court directives and by an excessive 
focus on bonded labour. And union organisation amongst 
Untouchables faces many obstacles. 


The negotiations between Gandhi, Ambedkar, and the 
British in the late 20s and early 30s had a key role in shaping 
subsequent Untouchable history. But the greatest changes have 
been gradual, brought about by improvements in education 
and possession of the franchise. Mendelsohn and Vicziany 
foresee no end to Untouchable poverty: with the decline of 
ritual discrimination, "Untouchables will become decreasingly 
differentiated from other Indians" in their poverty. 


Gandhi's Nonviolent Revolution 


Gandhi's Experiments in South Africa Nonviolent Campaign 
for Indian Independence Soul Force and Nonviolence. 
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Gandhi continues what the Buddha began. In the Buddha 
the spirit of love set itself the task of creating different spiritual! 
conditions in the world; in Gandhi it undertakes to transform 
all worldly conditions. Albert Schweitzer, Indian Thought and 
Its Development If man will only realize that it is unmanly to 
obey laws that are unjust, no man's tyranny will enslave him. 
Mohandas Gandhi, Hind Swaraj Nonviolence is the law of our 
species as violence is the law of the brute. The spirit lies 
dormant in the brute, and he knows no law but that of physical 
might. The dignity of man requires obedience to a higher law- 
to the strength of the spirit. Mohandas Gandhi, Young India 
August 11, 1920 For self-defence, I would restore the spiritual 
culture. The best and most lasting self-defence is self- 
purification. Mohandas Gandhi, 1924 Those who say that 
religion has nothing to do with politics do not know what 
religion means. Mohandas Gandhi, Autobiography A nonviolent 
revolution is not a program of seizure of power. It is a program 
of transformation of relationships ending in a peaceful transfer 
of power. Mohandas Gandhi, 1942. 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was born on October 2, 
1869 at Porbandar in western India. His father was prime 
minister of the very small state, and his mother was a religious 
Vaishnavite. At the age of 13 Mohandas was married to a girl 
his own age and began an active sex life. In his autobiography 
he admitted that as a boy he secretly ate meat with his friends 
so that they could become strong like the English. After some 
local education it was decided that he should go to England to 
study law. He gained his mother's permission by promising to 
refrain from wine, women, and meat, but he defied his caste's 
regulations which forbade travel to England. He joined the 
Inner Temple law college in London. 


In searching for a vegetarian restaurant he discovered its 
philosophy in Henry Salt's A Plea for Vegetarianism and became 
convinced. He organized a vegetarian club and met people with 
theosophical and altruistic interests. He discovered the 
Bhagavad-Gita in Edwin Arnold's poetic translation, The Song 
Celestial, and offered his limited knowledge of Sanskrit to 
others. This Hindu scripture and the Sermon on the Mount 
later became his bibles and spiritual guidebooks. He memorized 
the Gita during his daily tooth brushing and often recited its 
original Sanskrit at his prayer meetings. 
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Gandhi's Experiments in South Africa 


By the time Gandhi returned to India in 1891, his mother 
had died. He was not successful at breaking into the legal 
profession because of his shyness. So he took the opportunity 
of representing an Indian firm in Natal, South Africa for a year. 
South Africa, which was notorious for racial discrimination, 
gave Gandhi the insults which awakened his social conscience. 
He refused to remove his turban in court; he was thrown out 
of a first-class railway compartment; he was beaten for refusing 
to move to the footboard of a stage-coach for the sake of a 
European passenger; and he was pushed and kicked off a 
footpath by a policeman. As a lawyer Gandhi did his best to 
discover the facts and get the parties to accept arbitration and 
compromise in order to settle out of court. After solving a 
difficult case in this way he was elated and commented, "I had 
learned to find out the better side of human nature and to enter 
men's hearts. | realized that the true function of a lawyer was 
to unite parties riven asunder. "He also insisted on receiving 
the truth from his clients; if he found out that they had lied, 
he dropped their cases. He believed that the lawyer's duty is 
to help the court discover the truth, not to try to prove the 
guilty innocent. 


At the end of the year during a farewell party before he 
was to sail for India, Gandhi noticed in the newspaper that a 
bill was being proposed that would deprive Indians of the vote. 
His friends urged him to stay and lead the fight for their rights 
in South Africa. He founded the Natal Indian Congress in 1894, 
and their efforts were given considerable notice by the press. 
While he was visiting India, Gandhi wrote a green pamphlet 
entitled The Grievances of the British Indians in South Africa. 
When he returned from fetching his family from India in January 
1897, the South Africans tried to stop him from landing by 
bribing and threatening the ship-owner Dada Abdulla Sheth; 
but Dada Abdulla was Gandhi's client, and finally after a long 
quarantine period Gandhi was allowed to disembark. The 
waiting mob recognized Gandhi, and some whites began to hit 
his face and body until the Police Superintendent's wife came 
to his rescue. The mob threatened to Iynch him, but Gandhi 
escaped in a disguise and remained in protective police custody 
for a few days. Later he refused to prosecute anyone, holding 
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to the principle of self-restraint in regard to a personal wrong; 
besides, it had been the community leaders and the Natal 
government who caused the problem. 


Gandhi felt it was his duty to support the British during 
the Boer War; so he organized and led an Indian Ambulance 
Corps to nurse the wounded on the battlefield. Even this effort 
was somewhat delayed by race prejudice; but when three 
hundred free Indians and eight hundred indentured servants 
volunteered, the whites were impressed. Gandhi was given a 
medal for his service in the Boer War. In 1902 he travelled in 
India, and with Gokhale's support his resolution for the Indians 
in South Africa was passed by the Indian Congress in Calcutta. 


Gandhi served the Indian community in Johannesburg, 
and during the plague of 1904 he got Indian money sterilized 
so that they could get nursing services. He was instrumental 
in publishing Indian Opinion weekly in English, Gujarati, Hindi, 
and Tamil from the hundred-acre Phoenix Farm community he 
founded. Attracted to the simple agricultural life, Gandhi was 
influenced by John Ruskin's Unto This Last, which he translated 
into Gujarati. He readily agreed with Ruskin's idea that the 
good of the individual is contained in the good of all; but the 
value of labour in tilling the soil or in handicrafts was a revelation 
to Gandhi. He recruited another Indian ambulance unit during 
the Zulu Rebellion and was made a sergeant major. Gandhi 
experimented with celibacy during his thirties, and in 1906 he 
took the Brahmacharya vow for the rest of his life. That year 
Gandhi led a delegation to London and met with the Secretary 
of State for India, John Morley, to present the case for Indians' 
rights in South Africa. Gandhi also met with Winston Churchill, 
who promised to help. 


His first use of civil disobedience on a mass scale began in 
September 1906 when the Transvaal government wanted to 
register the entire Indian population and passed what the 
Indians called the "Black Act." In response they held a mass 
meeting in the Imperial Theatre of Johannesburg; some were 
so angry at the humiliating ordinance that they threatened a 
violent response if put to the test. However, with Gandhi's 
advice they all decided as a group to refuse to comply with the 
registration provisions. Gandhi suggested that they take a 
pledge in the name of God; even though they were Hindus and 
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Muslims, they all believed in one and the same God. Every one 
of the nearly three thousand Indians present took the solemn 
pledge. Gandhi decided to call this technique of refusing to 
submit to injustice satyagraha, which means literally "holding 
to the truth." One week after the pledge, Asiatic women were 
excused from having to register. 


When the Transvaal government finally put the Asiatic 
Registration Act into effect in 1907, only 511 out of 13, 000 
Indians registered. Gandhi and several other Indians were 
arrested. He was given two months without hard labour, and 
he spent the time reading. During his life Gandhi would spend 
a total of 249 days in South African jails and 2, 089 days in 
Indian jails. Gandhi declared to his followers that a Satyagrahi 
must be fearless and always trust his opponent, "for an implicit 
trust in human nature is the very essence of his creed. 
"Satyagraha thus by its honest purity appeals to the best in 
the adversary and exposes the true situation for all to see. 


It uncovers concealed motives and reveals the truth. It 
puts the best possible interpretation on the opponent's intentions 
and thereby gives him another chance to discard baser impulses. 
If he fails to do so, his victims see more clearly and feel more 
intensely, while outsiders realize who is wrong. 


On February 3, 1908 General Jan Christiaan Smuts 
promised Gandhi that he would repeal the Transvaal Asiatic 
Registration Act if they would accept the compromise and 
register. Gandhi explained the agreement to a meeting, and a 
majority agreed to register. However, Gandhi's former client 
Mir Alam Khan accused him of selling out to General Smuts 
and swore he would kill any man who gave his fingerprints. 
A week later Gandhi went to register, and the tall Mir Alam 
knocked him out. Gandhi was kicked and beat by Mir Alam and 
his companions until he was rescued by passing Europeans. 
Gandhi was taken to the home of Baptist minister Joseph 
Doke, where he gave his fingerprints and recovered from his 
injuries. 

General Smuts then introduced a bill to validate the 
voluntary certificates but not to repeal the Black Act. So on 
August 16, 1908 three thousand Indians gathered outside the 
Hamida Mosque in Johannesburg to hear Gandhi make a speech 
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before they burned about two thousand registration certificates. 
Mir Alam apologized to Gandhi, and they shook hands. Some 
Chinese burned their certificates too. Two days later the 
government started deporting new Asiatic immigrants for not 
knowing a European language. On October 7 Gandhi was 
arrested for not having his certificate and sor refusing to be 
fingerprinted. He asked for the maximum punishment and was 
sentenced to a fine or two months hard labour; he chose the 
latter. 

While reading in jail, Gandhi discovered Thoreau's "Civil 
Disobedience." He was already familiar with the works of Tolstoy 
and was "overwhelmed" by The Kingdom of God is Within You 
as he "began to realize more and more the infinite possibilities 
of universal love. "Gandhi distinguished satyagraha from 
"passive resistance," which had been used by religious Non- 
- conformists and suffragettes in England and sometimes inflicted 
injuries and damage. In Satyagraha in South Africa Gandhi 
wrote that passive resistance had been used along with the use 
of arms; but satyagraha is the negation of brute force and 
avoids any injury to the opponent while being willing to suffer 
in one's own person. As other examples of satyagraha he gave 
Jesus Christ, the early Christians, and the Russian Doukhobors 
cited by Tolstoy. 

The protest movement for Indian rights in South Africa 
continued to grow; at one point out of the 13, 000 Indians in 
the province 2, 500 were in jail, while 6, 000 had fled Transvaal. 
In being civil to the opponents during the disobedience, Gandhi 
developed the use of Ahimsa, which means "non-hurting" and 
is usually translated "nonviolence." Gandhi followed the precept, 
"Hate the sin and not the sinner." Since we are all one spiritually, 
to hurt or attack another person is to attack oneself. Though 
we may attack an unjust system, we must always love. the 
persons involved. Thus Ahimsa became his method in the search 
for truth. People said that Gandhi was a saint who was losing 
himself in politics, but he considered himself a politician trying 
his hardest to be a saint. 

~Gandhi was sent to London again in 1909, but he felt that 
suffering in jail did more good than spending money in England 
seeing politicians and journalists. After meeting extremists 
who insisted that India could never win its independence without 
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violence, on his return voyage Gandhi wrote the dialog Hind 
Swaraj, which means "Indian Self-Rule." Based on the 
conversations he had in London, in this diatribe against the 
corruption of Western civilization Gandhi suggested that India 
could gain its independence by nonviolent means and self- 
reliance. He rejected brute force and its oppression and declared 
that soul force or love is what keeps people together in peace 
and harmony. History ignores the peaceful qualities but notices 
the interruptions and violations which disrupt civilization. He 
concluded the dialogue by declaring that his life was henceforth 
dedicated to attaining Indian self-rule. Aided by a donation of 
1500 pounds and the 1, 100-acre farm bought and built by 
architect Hermann Kallenbach, Gandhi named this Ashram 
Tolstoy Farm. He exchanged a few letters with the great Russian 
novelist before he died and continued to write and edit the 
journal Indian Opinion in order to elucidate the principles and 
practice of satyagraha. | 


Three issues brought the quest for Indian rights in South 
Africa to a crisis-there was a three-pound annual tax on former 
indentured servants; Asian immigration was banned; and in 
March 1913 a law went into effect invalidating all but Christian 
marriages. When Gandhi explained the new law to his wife 
Kasturbai, she and others crossing the border into Transvaal 
in protest were arrested on September 15, 1913. Gandhi could 
not figure out how to feed the striking miners that gathered 
around him at Newcastle; so after warning them about the 
horrors of European-run jails, at the end of October he led them 
from Natal into Transvaal so that they could be "safely deposited 
in jail." He was followed by 2, 037 men, 127 women, and 57 
children. After they crossed the border, they were not arrested. 
Gandhi was arrested and paid bail to return to his army; he 
was arrested again and released and arrested once more, all 
within four days. The pilgrims headed toward Tolstoy Farm 
but were deported back to the Newcastle mines, where they 
were imprisoned. Gandhi was sentenced to three months' hard 
labour, but the strikes and demonstrations went on with about 
50, 000 indentured labourers on strike and thousands of free 
Indians in prison. 3 


The Christian missionary Charles F. Andrews donated all 
his money to the movement. Gandhi and the other leaders were 
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released and announced another march. However, Gandhi 
refused to take advantage of a railway strike by white employees 
and called off the march in spite of Smuts' broken pledge in 
1908. Gandhi explained, "Forgiveness is the ornament of the 
brave. "After six months of negotiation the issues were finally 
resolved by Smuts and Gandhi at the end of June in 1914, and 
the Indian Relief Act went into effect in July. All marriages 
regardless of religion were valid; the tax on indentured labourers 
was cancelled including arrears; and Indians were allowed to 
move more freely. General Smuts expressed his respect for 
Gandhi and his gentle but powerful methods, which had made 
him realize which laws had to be repealed. Gandhi summarized 
in Indian Opinion the power of the satyagraba method and 
prophesied how it could transform modern civilization. 


It is a force which, if it became universal, would revolutionize 
social ideals and do away with despotismsand the ever-growing 
militarismunder which the nations of the West are groaning 

-and are being almost crushed to death, and which fairly promises 
to overwhelm even the nations of the East. 


Nonviolent Campaign for Indian Independence 


Meanwhile India was still suffering under British colonia] 
rule. Gandhi arrived in England during the first week of the 
World War, and again he supported the British by raising and 
leading an ambulance corps; but he became ill and returned 
to India in January 1915. The great poet Rabindranath Tagore 
gave Gandhi the title "Mahatma," meaning "Great Soul," and 
in May 1915 Gandhi founded the Satyagraha Ashram for his 
family and co-workers near the textile city of Ahmedabad in 
Gujarat. When a family of untouchables asked to live in the 
Ashram, Gandhi admitted them. Orthodox Hindus believed 
this polluted them. Funds ran out, and Gandhi was ready to 
live in the untouchable slums if necessary; but an anonymous 
benefactor donated enough money to last a year. To help change 
people's attitudes about these unfortunate pariahs, Gandhi 
renamed them "Harijans" or "Children of God." Later he called 
his weekly magazine Harian also. 


In a speech at the opening of Benares University on February 
6, 1916 Gandhi said he was ashamed to be speaking in English 
but questioned whether the anarchists’ use of assassination 
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and bomb-throwing was honourable. Yet he agreed that Indians 
must take power into their hands to gain self-government. 
Actually Gandhi had not planned to say these things but did 
so after he was interrupted by the opposition of Theosophist 
Annie Besant. Gandhi began wearing home-spun khadi in 
order to encourage self-sufficient village industries and thus 
help alleviate poverty in India. In April 1917 Gandhi went to 
Bihar to learn how suffering indigo workers in Champaran 
were being exploited by exorbitant fees of landlords. He was 
arrested and ordered to leave; but as he insisted on staying, 
he was put in jail. However, the officials soon realized that the 
Mahatma was the only one who could control the crowds. 
Assistants helped by carefully documenting the grievances of 
several thousand peasants, and reforms were won again by 
civil disobedience. The textile workers of Ahmedabad were also 
economically oppressed. Gandhi suggested a strike; when the 
workers were weakening in their resolve, he went on a fast to 
encourage them to continue the strike. Gandhi explained that 
he did not fast to coerce the opponent but to strengthen or 
reform those who loved him. He did not believe in fasting for 
higher wages, but he fasted so that the workers would accept 
the system of arbitration to resolve the conflict, which they did. 


In the spring of 1918 Gandhi was persuaded by the British 
to help raise soldiers for a final victory effort in the war. Charlie 
Andrews criticized Gandhi for recruiting Indians to fight for 
the British. Gandhi spoke to large audiences but gained hardly 
any recruits. He was experimenting with a limited raw-food 
diet and became sick. Even after the war the Rowlatt Act 
continued the strict laws against sedition. Despite India's 
cooperation with Britain during the war, they did not receive 
Dominion Status, and civil liberties were being curtailed. 


Guided by a dream or inner experience, Gandhi decided to 
call for a one-day hartal or general strike on all economic 
activity. Many signed the satyagraha pledge, and Gandhi 
suggested making "a continuous and persistent effort to return 
good for evil. "Before that day in Old Delhi, Gurka troops 
opened fire on a march and killed five Hindus and four Muslims. 
On April 6, 1919 all Indians stopped working. Gandhi spoke 
and said that machine-guns would no longer afflict them. Two 
days later he was arrested trying to go to Delhi. News of his 
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arrest led to civil disobedience. Gandhi was allowed to return 
to Ahmedabad, which he found under martial law because mil] 
workers had killed a British officer, burned government 
buildings, extorted money, captured weapons, plundered shops, 
and attacked private houses. Gandhi realized that now he must 
protest the behaviour of his own people, and he announced a 
penitential fast for three days, calling off the campaign and 
declaring he had made a "Himalayan miscalculation. " 


In an infamous incident at Amritsar on April 13, 1919 
Brigadier General Reginald Dyer, reacted to the killing of three 
Englishmen by an Indian mob by prohibiting public meetings 
and then ordering his soldiers to fire into the crowd at an 
outdoor gathering, killing 379 and wounding 1, 137 with only 
1, 650 bullets. The Hunter Report quoted Dyer's own report 
that he was less concerned with dispersing the crowd and more 
intent on "producing a sufficient moral effect from a military 
point of view. "General Drake-Brockman of Delhi also made the 
statement, "Force is the only thing that an Asiatic has any 
respect for. "The Hunter Report concluded that the moral effect 
was quite opposite from the one intended; General Dyer was 
censured and later relieved of his command. 


Gandhi was given editorial control over two weeklies without 
advertisements-Young India in English and Navajivan in 
Gujarati and later Hindi. More than seven thousand delegates 
attended the Amritsar Congress the last week of 1919. Gandhi 
agreed to support the Muslim Khilafat movement without 
requiring them to stop slaughtering cows. Instead of civil 
disobedience, he proposed a nationwide campaign of nonviolent 
noncooperation with the British government. For the peasant 
this meant not paying taxes and not buying liquor because the 
government gained revenue from its sale. Gandhi wrote to the 
Viceroy, returning his war medals. 


In October 1920 at the annual Indian Congress 14, 000 
delegates enthusiastically agreed on noncooperation with the 
British and to end untouchability. Gandhi promised that 
* noncooperation would bring about self-government in one year. 

At the beginning of 1921 Motilal Nehru, D.R. Das, Vallabhbhai 
Patel, and thousands of others abandoned their law practices 
and British courts as students, teachers, and professionals 
went into the villages to teach literacy and noncooperation. © 
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Gandhi travelled throughout India addressing mass 
meetings, and imported fabrics were burned. He urged people 
to spin and weave their own cloth while boycotting British 
products, and he designed a Congress flag with a spinning 
wheel in the centre. When the Prince of Wales (Edward VIII) 
visited Bombay in November 1921, protests degenerated into 
mob violence with looting. Some policemen were beaten to 
death; in three days of riots 58 Bombay citizens were killed, 
and four hundred were injured. Gandhi went on a fast to end 
the violence. In December the arrests began. By the time 
Congress met in the last week of 1921 there were 20, 000 in 
jail. Some nationalist patriots urged rebellion. Although Gandhi 
beleved that cowardice is worse than violence, he still believed 
that nonviolent action 1s better than both. Six thousand delegates 
approved Gandhi's resolution for civil disobedience of all 
government laws, especially those banning public meetings. 


Gandhi planned a massive nonviolent campaign 1n Bardoli, 
a county of 87, 000; but news of how an Indian mob had 
murdered 23 constables by burning their police station reached 
him on February 8, 1922, the day it was to begin. Although this 
incident occurred 800 miles from Bardoli, he once again cancelled 
the campaign, this time before it had started; instead, he fasted 
for five days in penance. Yet the British Viceroy ordered Gandhi's 
arrest, and on March 10, 1922 Gandhi was given his only 
judicial trial by the British. He made no apology for his 
noncooperation, which he admitted was legally seditious. To 
Justice Robert Broomfield he said, I do not ask for mercy. I 
do not plead any extenuating act. Iam here, therefore, to invite 
and cheerfully submit to the highest penalty that can be inflicted 
upon me for what in law is a deliberate crime and what appears 
to me to be the highest duty of a citizen. 


He explained, "In my opinion, noncooperation with evil is 
as much a duty as is cooperation with good. "Broomfield 
sentenced him to six years and hoped the government would — 
reduce the term. Gandhi was in fact released after 22 months 
after he had an appendectomy. 


Perhaps the greatest block to Indian unity and self 
government was the religious conflict between Hindus and 
Muslims. In 1924 an anti-Muslim book led to riots and the 
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murder of its author. After 36 Hindus were killed at Kohat, 
Gandhi fasted for three weeks. He pleaded for unity in diversity, 
religious tolerance, and love for one another. After he approved 
of killing stray dogs, Gandhi was accused of abandoning Ahimsa. 
He was blamed for killing a maimed calf that was suffering 
from an incurable disease at his Ashram; but he considered 
that action nonviolent because the unselfish purpose was to 
relieve the pain of the calf. 


During the late 1920s Gandhi wrote An Autobiography, 
which he subtitled "The Story of My Experiments with Truth." 
This book is quite candid and humble in the way he examined 
his faults and his efforts to overcome them. In the preface he 
indicated that his goal was spiritual liberation (Moksha). In his 
speeches he pointed out his five-point program on the fingers 
of his hand: equality for untouchables, spinning, no alcohol or 
opium, Hindu-Muslim friendship, and equality for women. They 
were all connected to the wrist, which stood for nonviolence. 
Finally in 1928 he announced a satyagraha campaign in Bardoli 
against a 22% increase in British-imposed taxes. Refusing to 
pay taxes, the people had their possessions confiscated, and 
some were driven off their land; but they remained nonviolent. 
It lasted several months, and hundreds were arrested. Finally 
the government gave in and agreed to cancel the tax increase, 
release all prisoners, and return confiscated land and property; 
the peasants agreed to pay their taxes at the previous rate. 


The Indian Congress wanted self-government and 
considered war for independence. Gandhi naturally refused to 
support a war but declared that if India was not free under 
Dominion Status by the end of 1929, then he would demand 
independence. Consequently on January 26, 1930 he asked 
people to celebrate Independence Day, and he proclaimed a 
manifesto that India must sever its connection with Britain 
and attain complete independence. Gandhi announced an 
eleven-point program that included reducing land revenue by 
fifty percent, abolishing the salt tax, prohibiting alcohol, passing 
a tariff to protect against foreign cloth, enacting a coastal 
reservation bill to help Indian shipping, revaluating the rupee, 
reducing military expenditures by at least fifty percent, reducing 
salaries of civil servants by half, releasing all political prisoners 
except for murder, abolishing or controlling the Criminal 
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Investigation Department that was targeting Congress, and 
issuing firearms for self-defence under popular control. 


Then on March 2, 1930 Gandhi wrote a long letter to 
Viceroy Irwin informing him that civil disobedience would begin 
on March 11. He noted how ruinously expensive was the British 
military administration that was exploiting them. Even the 
salt from the sea was taxed. He believed that nothing but 
organized nonviolence could stop the organized violence of the 
British government. Civil disobedience would begin with a few 
people from his Satyagraha Ashram, but others might choose 
to join. Gandhi explained, "My ambition is no less than to 
convert the British people through nonviolence, and thus make 
them see the wrong they have done to India. I do not seek to 
harm your people. "Gandhi decided to disobey the Salt Laws, 
which forbade Indians from making their own salt, because this 
British monopoly especially struck at the poor. 


Beginning with 78 members of his Ashram, Gandhi led a 
240-mile march to the sea that took 24 days. Thousands had 
gathered at the start, and several thousand joined them on the 
march. First Gandhi and then others all along the seacoast 
gathered some salt water in pans to dry it. In Bombay the 
Congress had pans on the roof; 60, 000 people assembled, and 
hundreds were arrested. At Karachi, where 50, 000 watched 
the salt being made, the crowd was so thick that the police 
could make no arrests. The jails were filled with at least 60,000 
offenders. Amazingly enough there was practically no violence 
at all; the people did not want Gandhi to cancel the movement. 
Gandhi was arrested before he could invade the Dharasana 
Salt Works, but the poet Sarojini Naidu led 2, 500 volunteers 
and warned them not to resist the blows of the police. According 
to an eye-witness account by the United Press reporter Webb 
Miller, they continued to march in hour after hour and were 
beaten down with steel-shod lathis by the 400 police; but they 
did not try to fight back, and the injured were dragged away 
by women. The poet Tagore declared that Europe had lost her 
moral prestige in Asia. Soon more than 100, 000 Indians were 
in prison, including almost all the leaders. 


Gandhi was called to meet with Viceroy Irwin eight times. 
Lord Irwin wanted the civil disobedience ended, but Gandhi 
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demanded an inquiry into the police brutality. Finally on March 
5, 1931 they signed the Delhi Pact that treated India as an 
equal with England and provided for constitutional issues to 
be discussed at a Round Table Conference in London. Civil 
disobedience was called off; prisoners were released; and salt 
manufacture was permitted on the coast. 


Gandhi travelled to London, where he met Charlie Chaplin, 
George Bernard Shaw, and Maria Montessori among others. 
Not having seen a movie, Gandhi did not know who Chaplin 
was; but his criticisms of modern civilization may have 
influenced his film Modern Times. Gandhi spoke for a half hour 
on radio to the United States about a nonviolent way better 
than brute force to fight for freedom that is more consistent 
with human dignity. He appealed to the conscience of the world 
to rescue his people, who were dying in order to regain liberty. 
In discussing relations with the British he said he did not want 
isolated independence but voluntary interdependence based on 
love. However, the British Labour Party had been replaced by 
a coalition led by Ramsay MacDonald, and they used the Indian 
minorities problems to divide the Indian Congress. In his final] 
speech at the Conference on November 30, 1931 Gandhi said 
he still wanted complete independence and warned, "Today you 
have to fight the school of terrorists which is there with your 
disciplined and organized terrorism, because you will be blind 
to the facts or the writing on the wall." 


Back in India at the beginning of 1932, communication 
with the Viceroy broke down over the threat of civil disobedience, 
and Gandhi was arrested. As during the salt campaign, the old 
Regulation XXV of 1827 was used to detain him indefinitely 
without a trial. While in the Yeravda jail Gandhi fasted on 
behalf of the Harijans because they had been given a separate 
electorate. It was to be a "fast unto death" unless he could 
awaken the Hindu conscience. On September 21, 1932 millions 
of Indians fasted with him for 24 hours. Three days later the 
Yeravda Pact was signed, and it was ratified the next day. 


After an overwhelming vote in favour of it, Hindu temples 
were opened to untouchables for the first time. Gandhi replaced 
Young India with the weekly Harijan. Still concerned about the 
Hariyans, he fasted for three weeks in May 1933; British officials, 
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afraid he might die, released him from prison. In August 1933 
he was arrested again and was sentenced to one year. On the 
seventh day of his fast he was released unconditionally in a 
very precarious condition. After he recovered, Gandhi went on 
a speaking tour and raised money for the Harijans 
(untouchables), travelling more than 12, 000 miles. In May 
1934 the All-India Congress endorsed Gandhi's proposal to call 
off the civil disobedience campaign except for specific grievances. 


By the time the second world war was approaching, Gandhi 
had been confirmed in his pacifist principles. He pointed out 
how Abyssinia could have used nonviolence against Mussolini, 
and he recommended it to the Czechs and China. He suggested, 
"If it is brave, as it is, to die to a man fighting against odds, 
it is braver still to refuse to fight and yet to refuse to yield to 
the usurper. "As early as 1938 he exhorted the Jews to stand 
up for their rights and die if necessary as martyrs so that a 
degrading manhunt could be turned into a calm and determined 
stand. Gandhi even recommended the British use nonviolent 
methods to fight Hitler; no longer could he support any kind 
of war or killing. On December 24, 1938 he wrote, How can 
nonviolence combat aerial warfare, seeing that there are no 
personal contacts? The reply to this is that behind the death- 
dealing bomb there is the human hand that releases it, and 
behind that still is the human heart that sets the hand in 
motion. And at the back of the policy of terrorism is the 
assumption that terrorism if applied in a sufficient measure 
will produce the desired result, namely, bend the adversary to 
the tyrant's will. But supposing a people make up their mind 
that they will never do the tyrant's will, nor retaliate with the 
tyrant's own methods, the tyrant will not find it worth his 
while to go on with this terrorism. 


He even wrote an open letter to Hitler himself, asking him 
not to go to war. In April 1939 Gandhi prophesied that before 
the war ended, the democracies would have adopted the tactics 
of the Fascists and Nazis, including conscription and methods 
of force to compel and exact obedience. 


Calling for mass satyagraha in defiance of the ban on 
propaganda against the war, Gandhi promised Congress he 
would stay out of jail; but his disciple Vinoba Bhave was arrested 
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in October 1940, and about 15, 000 were in prison by May 1941. 
The next year Gandhi wrote, "Supposing that the women and 
_ the children of Europe became fired with the love of humanity, 
they would take the men by storm and reduce militarism to 
nothingness in an incredibly short time. "He suggested ways 
to resist the Japanese nonviolently, though he also said that 
if India had a national government, it should ally itself with 
the United Nations against the Fascist powers. He criticized 
the Japanese for attacking China and predicted that their 
ambition would fail and might prevent the "world federation 
and brotherhood without which there can be no hope for 
humanity." 


Gandhi was concerned that the British presence would 
invite the Japanese to invade India. So on July 14, 1942 the 
Congress Working Committee adopted the famous "Quit India" 
resolution, and on August 7 the massive nonviolent struggle 
began under the leadership of Gandhi. Two days later he and 
the other leaders were arrested, and Congress was declared 
illegal. The paper Harijan was put under a ban and was not 
allowed to publish again until 1946. Thus for three and a half 
years we have little or no writing from Gandhi. While he was 
detained at the Aga Khan palace, he complained that the 
government was spreading rumours that he was encouraging 
violent activities. He announced a three-week fast to seek 
justice from God because the government had denied him justice. 
Although the Viceroy warned him that he would consider a fast 
by Gandhi "political blackmail" and would let him die, Gandhi 
disagreed and began fasting on February 10, 1943. If he had 
not taken some lime juice with his water, he probably would 
have died. Gandhi's release from prison on May 5, 1944 has 
been called the end of the Gandhian era. 


When the war ended, Gandhi hoped for a real peace based 
on freedom and equality for all races and nations. He contrasted 
nonviolence to the horrible violence of the atomic bomb, and 
he called the use of this weapon on Japan cowardice. In his last 
years he became more of a socialist, because he believed that 
inequality breeds violence while equality produces nonviolence. 
He went on a pilgrimage to Noakhali to help the poor. 
Independence for India was now imminent, but the Muslim 
leader Jinnah was holding out for the creation of a separate 
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state of Pakistan. In a last-ditch effort to salvage Indian unity, 
on April 1, 1947 Gandhi proposed that Jinnah and his Muslim 
League control the new government; but this was considered 
impractical as partition became inevitable. Two weeks later the 
last viceroy Mountbatten and Gandhi did get Jinnah to sign 
with them the following statement: We denounce for all time 
the use of force to achieve political ends, and we call upon all 
the communities of India, to whatever persuasion they may 
belong, not only to refrain from all acts of violence and disorder, 
but also to avoid both in speech and writing, any word which - 
might be construed as an incitement of such acts. Gandhi 
prayed for unity and tolerance, and he even read from the 
Qur'an at his prayer meetings. Hindus attacked him because 
they thought he was partial to Muslims; but Muslims demanded 
he let them have Pakistan. 


Gandhi went to Calcutta to calm the Hindu-Muslim strife 
and violence, and on August 15, 1947, the long-awaited 
independence day for India, he fasted and prayed there instead 
of going to the ceremonies at Delhi. On the first of September 
he fasted again, and he only broke it three days later after 
municipal officials assured him that there had been no violence 
for 24 hours. The princely state of Kashmir was invaded by 
Muslim tribesmen and Pakistani troops. . 


The Hindu maharajah asked to join the Indian Union and 
said he intended to appoint the Muslim Sheikh Abdulla prime 
minister, whose National Conference party also appealed to 
India to repel the invaders. On October 29, 1947 India announced 
the accession of Kashmir and sent in troops. Gandhi was 
criticized for approving this action: but he believed it was 
justified in these circumstances because not to stand one's 
ground to defend oneself against an aggressor would be 
cowardice. Although he may not help one retaliate, Gandhi 
believed that he must not let a coward find shelter behind the 
guise of nonviolence. His last fast began on January 13, 1948, 
and on the third day the Indian cabinet followed Gandhi's 
advice and agreed to pay the forty million pounds from united 
India's assets that they had withheld from Pakistan because 
of Kashmir. Gandhi's kidneys were not functioning well, and 
on January 18 Congress got the Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, 
Christians, Jews, and other religious groups to sign a peace 
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agreement; on that day he ended his fast. Although this religious 
hatred saddened Gandhi, India had gained her independence, 
accomplishing the greatest nonviolent revolution in the history 
of the world. Finally Gandhi was assassinated by a small Hindu 
conspiracy on January 30, 1948 at a prayer meeting; with his 
last breath the Mahatma chanted the name of God. 


Soul Force and Nonviolence 


Albert Einstein considered Gandhi to be the most 
enlightened statesman of the age and declared: Gandhi had 
demonstrated that a powerful human following can be assembled 
not only through the cunning game of the usual political 
maneuvers and trickeries but through the cogent example of 
a morally superior conduct of life. 


Einstein also predicted, "The problem of bringing peace to 
the world on a supranational basis will be solved only by 
~employing Gandhi's method on a large scale. "The Kncyclopedia 
Britannica summarizes Gandhi's significance with the 
statement, "He was the catalyst if not the initiator of three of 
the major revolutions of the 20th century: the revolutions against 
colonialism, racism, and violence. "What was his philosophy of 
nonviolent soul-force, and what instructions did he give in the 
use of these methods? 


Satyagraha means literally holding on to the truth. The 
Hindu understanding of Sat is more than conceptual truth but 
means also being, existence, reality; ultimately we realize that 
our spiritual beingness is the essence of truth as a reality 
greater than any concept of the mind. Thus the term "soul- 
force" conveys the idea of employing our spiritual energies. For 
Gandhi this truth or spiritual reality is the goal, and the means 
to the goal must be as pure and loving as possible. He noted 
that we may always control the means but never the ends. 


Thus the means must be as good as the goal. Ahimsa 
therefore is the way of acting without hurting anyone or inflicting 
oneself against another spiritual being. We may hate an injustice 
for the harm that it brings to people, but we must always love 
all the people involved out of respect for human dignity. 
Satyagraha attempts to awaken an awareness of the truth 
about the injustice in the perpetrators, and by Ahimsa this is 
done without hurting them. Since humans are subject to error 
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and we cannot be sure we are judging accurately, we must 
refrain from punishing. Thus Ahimsa is an essential safeguard 
in the quest for truth and justice. 


Gandhi explained that satyagraha is not a method of the 
_ weak, like passive resistance, but it is a tool for the strong that 
excludes the use of violence in any shape or form. Satyagraha 
is insisting on the truth and can be offered in relation to one's 
family, rulers, fellow citizens, or even the whole world. Gandhi 
elucidated three necessary conditions for its success: 


1. The Satyagrahi should not have any hatred in his heart 
against the opponent. 


The issue must be true and substantial. 


3. The Satyagrahi must be prepared to suffer till the end 
for his cause. 


Gandhi emphasized self-suffering rather than inflicting 
suffering on others. By undergoing suffering to reveal the 
injustice the Satyagrahi strives to reach the consciences of 
people. Satyagraha does not try to coerce anyone but rather to_ 
convert by persuasion, to reach the reason through the heart. 
Satyagraha appeals to intelligent public opinion for reform. In 
the political field the struggle on behalf of the people leads to 
the challenging of unjust governments or laws by means of 
noncooperation or civil disobedience. When petitions and other 
remedies fail, then a Satyagrahi may break an unjust law and 
willingly suffer the penalty in order to call attention to the 
injustice. However, one does not hide or try to escape from the 
law like a criminal, rather one openly and civilly disobeys the 
law as a protest, fully expecting to be punished. In Hind Swaraj 
Gandhi wrote, "It is contrary to our manhood if we obey laws 
repugnant to our conscience. "By eliminating violence 
satyagraha gives the opponent the same rights and liberties. 


Satyagraha requires self-discipline, self-control, and self- 
purification, and satyagrahis must always make the distinction 
between the evil and the evildoer. They must overcome evil 
with good, hatred with love, anger with patience, falsehood 
with truth, and violence with Ahimsa. This takes a perfect 
person for complete success, and therefore training and 
education are essential to even make it workable. Gandhi 
eniphasized that every child should know about the soul. truth,’ 
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love, and the powers latent in the soul. Both men and women 
and even children may participate, and it demands the courage 
that comes from spiritual strength and the power of love. 
Surely it takes more courage to face the weapons of death 
without fighting than it does to fight ard kill. From his 
experience Gandhi believed that those who wished to serve 
their country through satyagraha should observe chastity, adopt 
poverty, follow truth, and cultivate fearlessness. It is through 
fearlessness that we can have the courage to renounce all 
harmful weapons, filling and surrounding ourselves with the 
spiritual protection of a loving and peaceful consciousness. 


Gandhi listed detailed rules to guide the Satyagrahi. One 
should harbour no anger but suffer the anger of the opponent, 
putting up with assaults without retaliating but not submitting 
out of fear of punishment nor to any order given in anger. One 
should not resist arrest by a person in authority nor resist 
confiscation of property; but if one is the trustee for the property 
of another, one may refuse to surrender it. One should not 
swear or curse or insult the opponent nor join cries that are 
contrary to the spirit of nonviolence. Civil resisters may not 
salute the Union Jack (a flag), but they should not insult it nor 
officials. If officials are being assaulted, one should protect 
them by risking one's life. In prison one should behave with 
decorum and observe discipline that is not contrary to self- 
respect; one should not consider oneself superior to other 
prisoners nor observe any distinction. One should not fast to 
gain conveniences. Gandhi believed that civil resisters who 
have chosen to join the corps should obey all orders of the 
leader. One should trust the care of dependents to God. One 
should not cause communal quarrels; but in the event of a 
disagreement should support the party clearly in the right. 


Noncooperation is a comprehensive policy used by people 
when they can no longer in good conscience participate in or 
support a government that has become oppressive, unjust, and 
violent. Although satyagrahis do not attack the wrongdoer, it 
is their responsibility not to promote or support the wrong 
actions. Thus non-cooperators withdraw from government 
positions, renounce government programs and services, and 
refuse to pay taxes to the offending government. While 
challenging the power of the state in this way non cooperators 
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have the opportunity to learn greater self-reliance. Gandhi 
held that noncooperation with an unjust government was not 
only an inherent right but as much a duty as is cooperation 
with a just government. 


Most of the time Gandhi and his followers were involved 
in constructive programs, and he considered these the most 
important part of nonviolent action. For Gandhi they included. 
Hindu-Muslim friendship or communal unity, removing 
untouchability or racial discrimination, abstaining from alcohol 
and drugs, practising spinning, weaving, and other village 
industries, sanitation, schooling and adult education, uplift of 
women, education in hygiene and health, cultivating one's 
language, working for economic equality, forming labour unions, 
helping the poor, rural people and lepers, and improving the 
education and lives of students. 


Ahimsa or nonviolence is absolutely essential to Gandhi's 
civil disobedience. Satyagrahis are expected to give their lives 
in efforts to quell violence if it erupts. Gandhi interpreted 
Ahimsa broadly as refraining from anything at all harmful. 
This principle can be hurt by every evil thought, by undue 
haste, by lying, by hatred, by wishing ill to anybody, or by our 
holding on to what the world needs. Thus even greed and 
avarice can violate Ahimsa. Nonviolence has a great spiritual 
power, but the slightest use of violence can taint a just cause. 
The strength is not physical but comes from the spiritual will. 
Nonviolence implies self-purification, and the spiritual power 
the nonviolent person has is always greater than one would 
have by using violence. The end of violence is always defeat, 
but nonviolence is endless and is never defeated. The following 
is Gandhi's summary of the implications of nonviolence: 


1. Nonviolence is the law of the human race and is infinitely 
greater than and superior to brute force. 


2. In the last resort it does not avail to those who do not 
possess a living faith in the God of Love. 


3. Nonviolence affords the fullest protection to one's self- 
respect and sense of honour, but not always to possession 
of land or movable property, though its habitual practice 
does prove a better bulwark than the possession of 
armed men to défend them. Nonviolence, in the very 
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nature of things, is of no assistangé in the defence of 
ill-gotten gains and immoral acts. 


4. Individuals or nations who would practice nonviolence 
must be prepared to sacrifice(nations to the last man) 
their all except honour. It is, therefore, inconsistent 
with the possession of other people's countries, i.e., 
modern imperialism, which is frankly based on force 
for its defence. 


5. Nonviolence is a power which can be wielded equally 
by all-children, young men and women or grown-up 
people, provided they have a living faith in the God of 
Love and have therefore equal love for all mankind. 
When nonviolence is accepted as the law of life it must 
pervade the whole being and not be applied to isolated 
acts. 


6. It is a profound error to suppose that while the law is 
good enough for individuals it is not for masses of © 
mankind. 


Gandhi's struggle was so overwhelming and significant, 
because he challenged the institutional violence of the modern 
state. He not only recommended refusing military service but 
also refusing to pay taxes to a militarized state. In addition to 
citizens' not cooperating with an evil government, a neutral 
country also has the obligation to refuse to support or assist 
a military state or aggressor. 


Gandhi suggested a nonviolent army that could engage in 
constructive activities, lessen tensions, and sacrifice their lives 
to calm mobs and end riots. He described the qualifications for 
such a peace brigade in 1938. One must have a living faith in 
nonviolence and the courage to die without anger, fear, or 
retaliation. The peace messenger must have equal respect for 
all religions. This work for peace is done locally alone or in 
groups. Peace messengers will cultivate contacts with people 
through personal service. One must have integrity and be 
strictly impartial. Peace brigades should be aware of brooding 
conflicts and anticipate conflicts before they break out into 
conflagrations. Volunteers can be drawn from various walks of 
life. A distinctive dress would enable the brigade to be recognized 
without difficulty. The cost of training and equipping such a 
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peace brigade or even an army of satyagrahis would be 
insignificant compared to the huge expenses of the modern 
military establishment. 


Gandhi envisioned a nonviolent state which would protect 
itself by not cooperating with any aggressor. He was concerned 
that the democracies would adopt the forceful methods of the 
Fascists; but true democracy must ultimately be nonviolent, for 
violence is an obvious restriction of liberty. He observed that 
the science of war leads to dictatorship, but the science of 
nonviolence leads to democracy. In 1946 Gandhi asserted that 
a true democracy will not rely on an army. It is a poor democracy 
that depends on military assistance because military force 
interferes with the free growth of the mind and smothers the 
soul. | 


Gandhi criticized America for its treatment of the Negro. 
He observed that armaments are used for greedy exploitation 
and that the competition and desire for material possessions 
and the great power's imperialistic designs are the biggest 
blocks to world peace. Also they must shed their fear of 
destruction; then by disarmament peace can be attained. Gandhi 
warned that if the mad arms race continued, it would result 
in unprecedented slaughter. If a victor remains, the victory will 
be a living death for that nation. The only escape from this 
impending doom is by boldly and unconditionally accepting 
nonviolence with all its glorious implications. His concept of 
sarvodaya urged us to go beyond family and country to consider 
the good of all, and he recommended a world governing body 
which would recognize the equal independence of each nation. 
He believed that religion means being friendly to one's opponents 
because being friendly to friends is just business. Gandhi said 
that the golden way is to be friends with the world and regard 
the whole human family as one. 


Gandhi and Ambedkar Views 
on Untouchability 


Ambedkar Re-examined 


Dr. Ambedkar’s analysis and formulations on the ruling 
classes, Congress and Gandhism were quite different from the 
official Ambedkarite perceptions. Moreover, “his evaluation 
about the western parliamentary system and approving 
references to the Paris Commune and the soviet system exploded 
all theories that Ambedkar was anti-communist’. As it comes 
out, Gandhian approach was basically to undertake some 
reforms within Hinduism through what is called “constructive 
work” to secure the support of untouchables behind the savarna 
leadership of Congress in the freedom struggle. Ambedkar, on 
the other hand, strove for a radical restructuring of Hinduism 
to do away with caste system itself and to provide a political 
platform to the rising Dalit aspirations. These two contradictory 
approaches of Gandhi and Ambedkar defined their relationship 
with each other, with other communities like Muslims and with 
the British Government. 


Commenting on Gandhi's economic philosophy Ambedkar 
wrote, “there was nothing new in the Gandhian analysis of 
economic ils as attributable to machinery and the civilisation 
built upon it. These were old and worn out arguments, a 
repetition of Rousseau, Pushkin and Tolstoy. His economics 
was hopelessly fallacious because the evils produced by the 
mechanised production system and civilisation are not due to 
machinery as such... They are due to the wrong social 
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organisation which has made private property and pursuit of 
personal gain a matter of absolute sanctity... The remedy 
therefore is not to condemn machinery and civilisation but to 
alter the organisation of society so that the benefits will not’ 
be usurped by the few but accrue to all.” 


In his conflict with Gandhi, Ambedkar undoubtedly emerges 
as the foremost exponent of a radical socioeconomic programme 
in the freedom struggle: From Harijans to dalits—there lies the 
whole course of transformation in the self-perception of 
untouchables and none but Ambedkar had been the moving 
spirit behind this transformation. He was perhaps the first 
Dalit leader, who combined with a fair degree of success the 
social awakening of dalits with their political assertion. 
Ambedkar’s other major contribution was drafting the 
Constitution of independent India. He shared Nehrw’s vision 
of a modern India and in a certain sense exhibited a greater 
insight than Nehru. In contrast to Nehru’s emphasis on discovery 
of India, he declared, “In believing that we are a nation we are 
chasing a great delusion. We can only attempt to become a 
nation-in the-making.” 


He opted for a constitutional state socialism, stood for a 
strong centre, and advocated an economic programme 
comprising nationalisation of land and its distribution among 
peasants for collective cultivation and nationalisation of key 
industries. He believed that such an economic programme 
backed by state welfare measures positively discriminated in 
favour of depressed classes will lead to the ‘annihilation of 
caste’, his ultimate goal. 


His crusade for social liberation of dalits remained central 
to him and he parted company with Nehru when Nehru gave 
in to the conservative pressure on Hindu Code Bill. This further 
convinced Ambedkar that casteism was basic to Hinduism and 
dalits have no option but to break out of its fold. And thus he 
embraced Buddhism which he interpreted in a modernistic 
sense hoping to herald a new sociocultural awakening among 
dalits. In the realm of political action he envisaged the formation 
of the Republican Party as an independent democratic party 
of the oppressed classes. Thus, Ambedkar’s crusade reached its 
crescendo. Unfortunately for him only his community of Mahars 
joined him in conversion to Buddhism and after his death his 
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political movement represented by the Republican Party of 
India got splintered and appropriated by the Congress. 


In class terms Ambedkar represented the petty bourgeois 
stratum of dalits that included the small-medium peasantry. 
Their particular socioeconomic conditions were the basic roots 
of Ambedkar’s radicalism and also the source of his limitations. 
In given conditions he could only strive for a full-scale 
development of capitalism and a strong capitalist welfare state 
which shall be instrumental in breaking the age-old social 
immobility and inertia. His approving references to some aspects 
of communist practice and invoking socialist jargons only reveal 
his radical bourgeois democratic essence. This is not an 
indictment of Ambedkar. On the contrary, it places him high 
above many historical figures of his times who stood for a 
conservative path of capitalist development preserving the 
“Brahminical-Bania alliances” to use Ambedkar’s own phrase. 


Ambedkar’s vacillations, compromises and ultimate recourse 
to a religious praxis too emanate from the same socioeconomic 
conditions of his existence. The inherent limitations of a Dalit 
petty bourgeois to chart out an alternative strategy of freedom 
movement forced him sometimes to enter into compromises 
with Gandhi and Congress and at other times to pin hopes on 
British. The alternative strategy could have been chalked out 
only by communists who represented the Indian urban and 
rural proletariat —- a good majority of whom came from dalits. 
A close political alliance with radical bourgeois democrats of 
all hues must have been an inalienable part of the alternative 
strategy. Communist Party of India failed to undertake this 
responsibility. But that is another story. 


“It was the sincerity of purpose, the human weakness and 
‘forget and forgive’ characteristic of the dalits, the oppressed, 
as opposed to the cunning and calculating nature of the 
Brahminical classes” that made Ambedkar adjust with Congress 
over and over again. “Ambedkarism remained within the 
confines of bourgeois democratic consciousness” for ‘it could not 
transcend the limit set by its peasant roots”. 


To transcend the limits which Ambedkar failed to do, is 
fascination to analyse. “Ambedkarism was not rooted in a class 
with total upward mobility permitting complete merger of the 
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class or even individuals and small groups within the bourgeois 
system. It represented a peasant society in the process of partial 
proletarianisation and partial dispossession with an upper crust 
eagerness for upward mobility being frustrated. It was this 
phenomenon which destroyed all the efforts at alignment 
between the untouchables and the ruling bourgeoisie. This was 
why Dr. Ambedkar was repulsed from the ruling classes after 
each and every encounter with them. It provides the great 
potential of Ambedkarism to grow out of limits of bourgeois 
society.” 


Ambedkar’s certain approving references on Marx, Paris 
Commune and Soviet system. Combined with Ambedkar’s 
denunciation of twin enemies of Brahminism and capitalism 
and his advocacy of “Socialist programme’, all this is taken to 
symbolise Ambedkar’s journey towards communism. Even 
conversion to Buddhism is interpreted as an answer to the 
problems raised by Marxism in general and by its concrete 
application in India in particular. His religio-political praxis 
becomes a precursor to the Cultural Revolution and democratic 
resurgence within Marxist ideology and movement. “In some 
sense Ambedkar’s Buddhist resurrection presaged Mao’s 
Cultural Revolution”. 


Untouchables would often do work considered too dirty by 
members of regular caste society. The caste system has been 
mainly criticised for its treatment of outcastes or untouchables. 
This group has been termed the panchama (the fifth varna), 
collectively designating all who fall outside the regular four 
classes. 


The notion of untouchability may have been present in the 
original varna system, though it is not clear precisely how it 
operated. Puranic texts mention untouchables, stating that 
they should be well-supported, but intimate connection with 
them avoided. They also state that those who fell from their 
status within the higher “twice-born” varnas were called duija- 
bandhu (friends of the twice-born),and were accommodated 
within the sudra class. In actual practice, some who abandoned 
key rituals or moral standards were altogether ostracised. 
Additionally, jobs deemed to be particularly contaminating were 
held only by outcastes. These include sweepers, leather workers, 
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and crematorium attendants. They were not allowed to live 
within the confines of regular village life, nor to share public 
facilities such as wells and temples. 


A Western-born non-caste Brahmana performing a fire 
sacrifice. Many of the bhakti movements, have challenged rigid 
notions of caste and untouchability. Organised opposition to 
rigid caste practices began with the medieval bhakti movements. 
Some of them rejected both caste and its precursor, 
varnashrama-dharma. Others considered the original 
varnashrama-dharma to be the genuine system, though it 
usually took second place to a revitalised spiritual 
egalitarianism. Some contemporary bhakti traditions continue 
to initiate non-caste bra/himanas from amongst communities 
normally considered untouchable. This liberal practice has met 
opposition, particularly from caste-conscious brahmanas. 


Gandhi called the outcastes Harijans — the children of God 
— and wanted to accommodate them within the fourth varna. 
Ranji Ambedkar, another important reformer, was a member 
of the untouchable caste who succeeded in attaining a 
scholarship to study law. He later disagreed with Gandhi over 
the future status of untouchables, and advocated instead a 
classless society. He was one of the main architects of the new 
Indian constitution of 1950, which outlawed untouchability 
and gave equal status to all citizens. In practice many rigid 
caste values continue, and former outcastes have organised 
themselves as Dalits (the oppressed), fighting for social and 
economic equality. The struggle continues today, and though 
“positive discrimination” is securing the outcastes equal 
opportunities, some claim that it is now displacing those wha 
are actually more qualified. 


Caste consciousness still continues, and is much debated 
amongst Hindu scholars and activists. Some advocate the 
mitigation of social injustice through the complete abolition of 
social divisions. Others attempt to redefine the ancient 
varnashrama-dharma in a way that is relevant to post-modern 
society. 


Although many other nations are characterized by social 
inequality, perhaps nowhere else Ae the world has inequality 
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‘caste. Caste has long existed in India, but in the modern period 
it has been severely criticized by both Indian and foreign 
observers. Although some educated Indians tell non-Indians 
that caste has been abolished or that “no one pays attention 
to caste anymore,” such statements do not reflect reality. Caste 
has undergone significant change since independence, but it 
still involves hundreds of millions of people. In its preamble, 
India’s constitution forbids negative public discrimination on 
the basis of caste. However, caste ranking and caste-based 
interaction have occurred for centuries and will continue to do 
so well into the foreseeable future, more in the countryside 
than in urban settings and more in the realms of kinship and 
marriage than in less personal interactions. 


Castes are ranked, named, endogamous (in-marrying) 
groups, membership in which is achieved by birth. There are 
thousands of castes and subcastes in India, and these large 
kinship-based groups are fundamental to South Asian social 
structure. Each caste is part of a locally based system of 
interdependence with other groups, involving occupational 
specialization, and is linked in complex ways with networks 
that stretch across regions and throughout the nation. The 
word caste derives from the Portuguese casta, meaning breed, 
race, or kind. Among the Indian terms that are sometimes 
translated as caste are varna, jati, jat, biradri, and samaj. All 
of these terms refer to ranked groups of various sizes and 
breadth. Varna, or colour, actually refers to large divisions that 
include various castes; the other terms include castes and 
subdivisions of castes sometimes called subcastes. 


Many castes are traditionally associated with an occupation, 
such as high-ranking Brahmans; middle-ranking farmer and 
artisan groups, such as potters, barbers, and carpenters; and 
very low-ranking “Untouchable” leatherworkers, butchers, 
launderers, and latrine cleaners. There is some: correlation 
between ritual rank on the caste hierarchy and economic 
prosperity. Members of higher-ranking castes tend, on the whole, 
to be more prosperous than members of lower-ranking castes. 
Many lower-caste people live in conditions of great poverty and 
social disadvantage. 


According to the Rig Veda, sacred texts that date back to 
oral traditions of more than 3,000 years ago, progenitors of the 
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four ranked varna groups sprang from various parts of the 
body of the primordial man, which Brahma created from clay 
(see The Vedas and Polytheism, ch. 3). Each group had a 
function in sustaining the life of society—the social body. 
Brahmans, or priests, were created from the mouth. They were 
to provide for the intellectual and spiritual needs of the 
community. Kshatriyas, warriors and rulers, were derived from 
the arms. Their role was to rule and to protect others. Vaishyas— 
landowners and merchants—sprang from the thighs, and were 
entrusted with the care of commerce and agriculture. Sudras—— 
artisans and servants—came from the feet. Their task was to 
perform all manual labour. 


Later conceptualized was a fifth category, “Untouchable” 
menials, relegated to carrying out very menial and polluting 
work related to bodily decay and dirt. Since 1935 “Untouchables” 
have been known as Scheduled Castes, referring to their listing 
on government rosters, or schedules. They are also often called 
by Mohandas Karamchand (Mahatma) Gandhi's term Harijans, 
or “Children of God.” Although the term Untouchable appears 
in literature produced by these low-ranking castes, in the 1990s, 
many politically conscious members of these groups prefer to 
refer to themselves as Dalit, a Hindi word meaning oppressed 
or downtrodden. According to the 1991 census, there were 138 
million Scheduled Caste members in India, approximately 16 
percent of the total population. The first four varnas apparently 
existed in the ancient Aryan society of northern India. Some 
historians say that these categories were originally somewhat 
fluid functional groups, not castes. A greater degree of fixity 
gradually developed, resulting in the complex ranking systems 
of medieval India that essentially continue in the late twentieth 


century. 


Although a varna is not a caste, when directly asked for 
their caste affiliation, particularly when the questioner is a 
Westerner, many Indians will reply with a varna name. Pressed 
further, they may respond with a much more specific name of 
a caste, or jati, which falls within that varna. For example, a 
Brahman may specify that he is a member of a named caste 
group, such as a Jijotiya Brahman, or a Smartha Brahman, and 
so on. Within such castes, people may further belong to smaller 
subcaste categories and to specific clans and lineages. These 
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finer designations are particularly relevant when marriages 
are being arranged and often appear in newspaper matrimonial 
advertisements. 


Members of a caste are typically spread out over a region, 
with representatives living in hundreds of settlements. In any 
small village, there may be representatives of a few or even a 
score or more castes. Numerous groups usually called tribes 
(often referred to as Scheduled Tribes) are also integrated into 
the caste system to varying degrees. Some tribes live separately 
from others—particularly in the far northeast and in the forested 
centre of the country, where tribes are more like ethnic groups 
than castes. Some tribes are themselves divided into groups 
similar to subcastes. In regions where members of tribes live 
in peasant villages with nontribal peoples, they are usually 
considered members of separate castes ranking low on the 
hierarchical scale. 


Inequalities among castes are considered by the Hindu 
faithful to be part of the divinely ordained natural order and 
are expressed in terms of purity and pollution. Within a village, 
relative rank is most graphically expressed at a wedding or 
death feast, when all residents of the village are invited. At the 
home of a high-ranking caste member, food is prepared by a 
member of a caste from whom all can accept cooked food (usually 
by a Brahman). Diners are seated 1n lines; members of a single 
caste sit next to each other in a row, and members of other 
castes sit in perpendicular or parallel rows at some distance. 
Members of Dalit castes, such as Leatherworkers and Sweepers, 
may be seated far from the other diners—even out 1n an alley. 
Farther away, at the edge of the feeding area, a Sweeper may 
wait with a large basket to receive discarded leavings tossed 
in by other diners. Eating food contaminated by contact with 
the saliva of others not of the same family is considered far too 
polluting to be practised by members of any other castes. 
Generally, feasts and ceremonies given by Dalits are not 
attended by higher-ranking castes. 


Among Muslims, although status differences prevail, 
brotherhood may be stressed. A Muslim feast usually includes 
a cloth laid either on clean ground or on a table, with all 
Muslims, rich and poor, dining from plates placed on the same 
cloth. Muslims who wish to provide hospitality to observant 
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Hindus, however, must make separate arrangements for a 
high-caste Hindu cook and ritually pure foods and dining area. 


Castes that fall within the top four ranked varnas are 
sometimes referred to as the “clean castes,” with Dalits 
considered “unclean.” Castes of the top three ranked varnas are 
often designated “twice-born,” in reference to the ritual initiation 
undergone by male members, in which investiture with the 
Hindu sacred thread constitutes a kind of ritual rebirth. Non- 
Hindu castelike groups generally fall outside these designations. 


Each caste is believed by devout Hindus to have its own 
dharma, or divinely ordained code of proper conduct. 
Accordingly, there is often a high degree of tolerance for 
divergent lifestyles among different castes. Brahmans are 
usually expected to be nonviolent and spiritual, according with 
their traditional roles as vegetarian teetotaller priests. 
Kshatriyas are supposed to be strong, as fighters and rulers 
should be, with a taste for aggression, eating meat, and drinking 
alcohol. Vaishyas are stereotyped as adept businessmen, in 
accord with their traditional activities in commerce. Sudras are 
often described by others as tolerably pleasant but expectably 
somewhat base in behaviour, whereas Dalits—-especially 
Sweepers—are often regarded by others as followers of vulgar 
life-styles. Conversely, lower-caste people often view people of 
high rank as haughty and unfeeling. 


The chastity of women is strongly related to caste status. 
Generally, the higher ranking the caste, the more sexual control 
its women are expected to exhibit. Brahman brides should be 
virginal, faithful to one husband, and celibate in widowhood. 
By contrast, a Sweeper bride may or may not be a virgin, 
extramarital affairs may be tolerated, and, if widowed or 
divorced, the woman is encouraged to remarry. For the higher 
castes, such control of female sexuality helps ensure purity of 
lineage—of crucial importance to maini«nance of high status. 
Among Muslims, too, high status is strongly correlated with 
female chastity. Within castes explicit standards are maintained. 
Transgressions may be dealt with by a caste council (panchayat), 
meeting periodically to adjudicate issues relevant to the caste. 
Such councils are usually formed of groups of elders, almost 
always males. Punishments such as fines and outcasting, either 
temporary or permanent, can be enforced. In rare cases, a 
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person is excommunicated from the caste for gross infractions | 
of caste rules. An example of such an infraction might be 
marrying or openly cohabiting with a mate of a caste lower 
than one’s own; such behaviour would usually result in the 
higher-caste person dropping to the status of the lower-caste 
person. 


Activities such as farming or trading can be carried out by 
anyone, but usually only members of the appropriate castes act 
as priests, barbers, potters, weavers, and other skilled artisans, 
whose occupational skills are handed down in families from one. 
generation to another. As with other key features of Indian: 
social structure, occupational specialization is believed to be in 
accord with the divinely ordained order of the universe. 


The existence of rigid ranking ig supernaturally validated 
through the idea of rebirth according to a person’s karma, the 
sum of an individual’s deeds in this life and in past lives. After 
death, a person’s life is judged by divine forces, and rebirth is 
assigned in a high or a low place, depending upon what is 
deserved. This supernatural sanction can never be neglected, 
because it brings a person tc his or her position in the caste 
hierarchy, relevant to every transaction involving food or drink, 
speaking, or touching. In past decades, Dalits in certain areas 
(especially in parts of the south) had to display extreme deference 
to high-status people, physically keeping their distance—lest 
their touch or even their shadow pollute others—wearing neither 
shoes nor any upper body covering (even for women) in the 
presence of the upper castes. The lowest-ranking had to jingle 
a little bell in warning of their polluting approach. In much of 
India, Dalits were prohibited from entering temples, using 
wells trom which the “clean” castes drew their water, or even 
attending schools. In past centuries, dire punishments were 
prescribed for Dalits who read or even heard sacred texts. 


Such degrading discrimination was made illegal under 
legislation passed during British rule and was protested against 
by pre-independence reform movements led by Mahatma Gandhi 
and Bhimrao Ramji (B.R.) Ambedkar, a Dalit leader. Dalits 
agitated for the right to enter Hindu temples and to use village 
wells and effectively pressed for the enactment of stronger laws 
opposing disabilities imposed on them. After independence, 
Ambedkar almost single-handedly wrote India’s constitution, 
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including key provisions barring caste-based discrimination. 
Nonetheless, discriminatory treatment of Dalits remains a factor 
in daily life, especially in villages. 


In modern times, as in the past, it is virtually impossible 
for an individual to raise his own status by falsely claiming to 
be a member of a higher-ranked caste. Such a ruse might work 
for a time 1n a place where the person is unknown, but no one 
would dine with or intermarry with such a person or his offspring 
until the claim was validated through kinship networks. Rising 
on the ritual hierarchy can only be achieved by a caste as a 
group, over a long period of time, principally by adopting 
behaviour patterns of higher-ranked groups. This process, 
known as Sanskritization, has been described by M.N. Srinivas 
and others. An example of such behaviour is that of some 
Leatherworker castes adopting a policy of not eating beef, in 
the hope that abstaining from the defiling practice of consuming 
the flesh of sacred bovines would enhance their castes’ status. 
Increased economic prosperity for much of a caste greatly aids 
in the process of improving rank. 


India’s caste system : India has a hierarchical caste system 
in the society. Within Indian culture, whether in the north or 
the south, Hindu or Muslim, urban or village, virtually all 
things, people, and groups of people are ranked according to 
various essential qualities. If one is attuned to the theme of 
hierarchy in India, one can discern it everywhere. Although 
India is a political democracy, in daily life there is little advocacy 
of or adherence to notions of equality. Castes systems in India 
and caste like groups—those quintessential groups with which 
almost all Indians are associated—are ranked. Within most 
villages or towns, everyone knows the relative rankings of each 
locally represented caste, and people’s behaviour toward one 
another is constantly shaped by this knowledge. Between the 
extremes of the very high and very low castes, however, there 
is sometimes disagreement on the exact relative ranking of 
castes clustered in the middle. 


Castes system in India are primarily associated with 
Hinduism but also exist among other Indian religious groups. 
Muslims sometimes expressly deny that they have castes— 
they state that all Muslims are brothers under God—but 
observation of Muslim life in various parts of India reveals the 
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existence of castelike groups and clear concern with social 
hierarchy. Among Indian Christians, too, differences in caste 
are acknowledged and maintained. 


Throughout India, individuals are also ranked according to 
their wealth and power. For example. there are “big men” (bare 
adm, in Hindi) and “little men” (chhote admi ) everywhere. 
“Big men” sit confidently on chairs, while “little men” come 
before them to make requests, either standing or crouching 
down on their haunches, certainly not presuming to sit beside 
a man of high status as an equal. Even men of nearly equal 
status who might share a string cot to sit on take their places 
carefully—the higher-ranking man at the head of the cot, the 
lower-ranking man at the foot. 


Within families and kinship groupings, there are many 
distinctions of hierarchy. Men outrank women of the same or 
similar age, and senior relatives outrank junior relatives. Several 
other kinship relations involve formal respect. For example, in 
northern India, a daughter-in-law of a household shows 
deference to a daughter of a household. Even among young 
siblings in a household, there is constant acknowledgment of 
age differences: younger siblings never address an older sibling 
by name, but rather by respectful terms for elder brother or 
elder sister. 


Even in a business or academic setting, where colleagues 
may not openly espouse traditional observance of caste or class 
ranking behaviour, they may set up fictive kinship relations, 
addressing one another by kinship terms reflecting family or 
village-style hierarchy. For example, a younger colleague might 
respectfully address an older colleague as chachaji (respected 
father’s younger brother), gracefully acknowledging the superior 
position of the older colleague. Untouchability has played an 
important role in Indian history and still affects many millions 
of Indians. The Untouchables focuses on its connections with 
poverty and state politics, with a primarily political and historical 
focus, but also looks at its social construction and effects on the 
lives of individuals. With a broad approach not burdened with 
too much theory, it will interest scholars, students, and lay 
readers of history, politics, religion, economics, sociology, and 
other disciplines. 
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Mendelsohn and Vicziany begin with the vexed question of 
the identity of “the Untouchables” and an explanation for their 
choice of that term for their title, over Harijan, Dalit, or 
Scheduled Caste. (They use all these terms and others in the 
text.) There has been a long-running debate over the nature 
of Untouchable identity and its relationship with Hindu culture. 
For Mendelsohn and Vicziany the key issue is “whether the 
Untouchables share a social situation that is sufficiently common 
to be the basis or potential basis for their mobilisation as a 
distinct unit for some important purposes.... There is indeed 
something of a hard bar’ separating Untouchables from the 
rest of Indian society, and Untouchables themselves have come 
to see that bar as the basis for a certain amount of common 
consciousness and action.” 


The category as it exists now may be a recent construction, 
a response to British actions and Muslim/Hindu rivalry, but it 
was constructed on long-standing foundations: evidence from 
the bhakti literary tradition shows that Untouchable ritual 
subordination existed in medieval times. 


Recent violence against Untouchables—the so-called 
“Haran atrocities’—has brought the issue of Untouchability 
to prominence. Mendelsohn and Vicziany argue “that the 
incidence of violence involving Untouchables has increased 
significantly over the post-Independence period”. The violence 
can be divided into “traditional” forms and others that are 
responses to Untouchable resistance to ritual subordination, 
often taking the form of organised retaliatory violence by caste 
Hindus, sometimes abetted by the police and state apparatus. 
There are marked regional variations in such violence and it 
is often tied up with broader political violence, associated with 
mainstream electoral contests as well as with class conflict and 
Naxalite revolutionaries. 


Early Untouchable politics involved Hindu reform 
movements, often motivated by the threat, however nugatory, 
of Untouchable conversion to Christianity or Islam. Early 
organisation by Untouchables themselves was on a caste and 
regional basis, and relationships between different Untouchable 
castes were often difficult. The 1930s saw key struggles between 
Gandhi and Ambedkar, most notably over whether Untouchables 
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would have separate electorates or joint electorates with 
reserved seats. Congress was the only national organisation 
with a large Untouchable following, but Gandhi failed to gain 
their commitment. Ambedkar, an Untouchable himself, 
developed a deeper analysis of Untouchability, but lacked a 
workable political strategy: his conversion to Buddhism in 1956, 
along with millions of followers, highlighted the failure of his 
political endeavours. 


In the years since 1956 Ambedkarite political organisations 
have been riven by internal conflicts, notably between young, 
modernist, and urban elements and older, rural, and often 
Buddhist ones. But Ambedkar’s legacy remains fruitful. 
Maharashtra and Karnataka have produced a Dalit literary 
movement, while there have been political success in northern 
India. In Uttar Pradesh, the Bahujana Samaj party lead by 
Kanshi Ram has, through alliances of convenience with other 
parties, attained minority government, installing Mayawati as 
Chief Minister. Though their achievements in power were 
limited, this illustrates how Dalits are now using their voting 
power directly rather than as simple vote banks at the service 
of mainstream parties. Public policy on Untouchability has 
been “abstract and unrealistic” but not completely ineffective. 
One strand has been action against adverse discrimination. 
Discrimination against Untouchables is still widespread in rural 
areas 1n the private sphere, in ritual matters such as access 
to eating places and water sources. It has largely disappeared, 
however, in urban areas and in the public sphere, in rights of 
movement and access to schools. Mendelsohn and Vicziany 
argue, however, that this has been part of a broader movement 
towards a new civic culture rather than the result of legislative 
action: “court enforcement of the anti-disabilities legislation 
has not been a powerful force in bringing about an abatement 
of the practice of Untouchability”. 


Compensatory discrimination has been more controversial. 
One success of Ambedkar’s was the creation of quotas within | 
public service for Scheduled Castes, though targets set after 
Independence are only being attained now. Complaints about 
this system are that it benefits an elite group of well-off 
Untouchables, that particular castes or regions benefit more, 
and that those in office do little to help their fellows. 
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Compensatory discrimination in education, through scholarships 
and reserved places, has had some effects but has generally 
been poorly implemented. Despite this, basic literacy amongst 
Untouchables is gradually catching up to that of the broader 
population. 


Brief biographies of some Scheduled Caste politicians, 
national and state, show that they have indeed come from the 
better off among their communities. But their advantages have 
often been very slight: family ownership of a cow, for example, 
or asmall plot of land —just enough to alleviate the desperation 
of poverty and allow an opportunity for education. Along with 
public service reservations, scholarships (however small and 
corruptly administered) and the “Harijan hostels” associated 
with colleges have helped them overcome the barriers of poverty 
and Untouchability. While Scheduled Caste politicians have 
not been effective in representing Untouchables generally, 
Mendelsohn and Vicziany find little evidence of a “Harijan 
elite’. Other public policy initiatives of key importance to the 
Untouchables have been the anti-poverty programs: famine 
prevention, land reform, food-for-work schemes, and the 
Integrated Rural Development Program, among others. Apart 
from the first, these have had limited success. There has been 
considerable regional variation in alleviation of Untouchable 
poverty. Along with the population generally, Untouchables in 
Kerala score extremely well on social indicators such as literacy, 
education, health, and fertility, but they face high unemployment 
and lack of opportunity. For contrast Mendelsohn and Vicziany 
look in detail at the village of Behror, located in a relatively 
affluent “Green Revolution” area midway between Delhi and 
Jaipur. Different Untouchable communities here exhibit great 
variation in their employment patterns and economic success. 


The Faisalabad stone quarries, just outside Delhi, provide 
an example of the new Untouchable proletariat being created 
through urbanisation and migration: eight out of ten workers 
there are Untouchable and most of the rest are tribals. A case 
to have welfare legislation enforced and end bonded labour was 
taken to the Supreme Court by activist Swami Agnivesh, but 
ostensible success was vitiated by the failure of governments 
and employers to implement court directives and by an excessive 
focus on bonded labour. And union organisation amongst 
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Untouchables faces many obstacles. The negotiations between 
Gandhi, Ambedkar, and the British in the late 20s and early 
30s had a key role in shaping subsequent’ Untouchable history. 
But the greatest changes have been gradual, brought about by 
improvements in education and possession of the franchise. 
Mendelsohn and Vicziany foresee no end to Untouchable poverty: 
with the decline of ritual discrimination, “Untouchables will 
become decreasingly differentiated from other Indians” in their 
poverty. 


Purity and Pollution 


Many status differences in Indian society are expressed in 
terms of ritual purity and pollution. Notions of purity and 
pollution are extremely complex and vary greatly among 
different castes, religious groups, and regions. However, broadly 
speaking, high status is associated with purity and low status 
with pollution. Some kinds of purity are inherent, or inborn; 
for example, gold is purer than copper by its very nature, and, 
similarly, a member of a high-ranking Brahman, or priestly, 
caste is born with more inherent purity than a member of a 
low-ranking Sweeper (Mehtar, in Hindi) caste. Unless the 
Brahman defiles himself in some extraordinary way, throughout 
his life he will always be purer than a Sweeper. Other kinds 
of purity are more transitory—a Brahman who has just taken 
a bath is more ritually pure than a Brahman who has not 
bathed for a day. This situation could easily reverse itself 
temporarily, depending on bath schedules, participation in 
polluting activities, or contact with temporarily polluting 
substances. 


Purity is associated with ritual cleanliness—daily bathing 
in flowing water, dressing in properly laundered clothes of 
approved materials, eating only the foods appropriate for one’s 
caste, refraining from physical contact with people of lower 
rank, and avoiding involvement with ritually impure substances. 
The latter include body wastes and execrations, most especially 
those of another adult person. Contact with the products of 
death or violence are typically polluting and threatening to 
ritual purity. 

During her menstrual period, a woman is considered 
polluted and refrains from cooking, worshipping, or touching 
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anyone older than an infant. In much of the south, a woman 
spends this time “sitting outside,’ resting in an isolated room 
or shed. During her period, a Muslim woman does not touch 
the Quran. At the end of the period, purity is restored with a 
complete bath. Pollution also attaches to birth, both for the 
mother and the infant’s close kin, and to death, for close relatives 
of the deceased (see The Ceremonies of Hinduism; Islam, ch. 
3). 


Members of the highest priestly castes, the Brahmans, are 
generally vegetarians (although some Bengali and 
Maharashtrian Brahmans eat fish) and avoid eating meat, the 
product of violence and death. High-ranking Warrior castes 
(Kshatriyas), however, typically consume nonvegetarian diets, 
considered appropriate for their traditions of valour and physical 
strength. 


A Brahman born of proper Brahman parents retains his 
inherent purity if he bathes and dresses himself properly, 
adheres to a vegetarian diet, eats meals prepared only by 
persons of appropriate rank, and keeps his person away from 
the bodily exuviae of others (except for necessary contact with 
the secretions of family infants and small children). Ifa Brahman 
happens to come into bodily contact with a polluting substance, 
he can remove this pollution by bathing and changing his 
clothing. However, if he were to eat meat or commit other 
transgressions of the rigid dietary codes of his particular caste, 
he would be considered more deeply polluted and would have 
to undergo various purifying rites and payment of fines imposed 
by his caste council in order to restore his inherent purity. 


In sharp contrast to the purity of a Brahman, a Sweeper 
born of Sweeper parents is considered to be born inherently 
polluted. The touch of his body is polluting to those higher on 
the caste hierarchy than he, and they will shrink from his 
touch, whether or not he has bathed recently. Sweepers are 
associated with the traditional occupation of cleaning human 
feces from latrines and sweeping public lanes of all kinds of 
dirt. Traditionally, Sweepers remove these polluting materials 
in baskets carried atop the head and dumped out in a garbage 
pile at the edge of the village or neighbourhood. The involvement 
of Sweepers with such filth accords with their low-status position 
at the bottom of the Hindu caste hierarchy, even as their 
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services allow high-status people, such as Brahmans, to maintain 
their ritual purity. 


Members of the Leatherworker (Chamar) caste are ascribed 
a very low status consonant with their association with the 
caste occupation of skinning dead animals and tanning the 
leather. Butchers (Khatiks, in Hindi), who kill and cut up the 
bodies of animals, also rank low on the caste hierarchy because 
of their association with violence and death. 


However, castes associated with ruling and warfare—and 
the killing and deaths of human beings—are typicaliy accorded 
high rank on the caste hierarchy. In these instances, political 
power and wealth outrank association with violence as the key 
determinant of caste rank. 


Maintenance of purity is associated with the intake of food 
and drink, not only in terms of the nature of the food itself, 
but also in terms of who has prepared it or touched it. This 
requirement is especially true for Hindus, but other religious 
groups hold to these principles to varying degrees. Generally, 
a person risks pollution—and lowering his own status—if he 
accepts beverages or cooked foods from the hands of people of 
lower caste status than his own. His status will remain intact 
if he accepts food or beverages from people of higher caste rank. 
Usually, for an observant Hindu of any but the very lowest 
castes to accept cooked food from a Muslim or Christian is 
regarded as highly polluting. 


In a clear example of pollution associated with dining, a 
Brahman who consumed a drink of water and a meal of wheat 
bread with boiled vegetables from the hands of a Sweeper 
would immediately become polluted and could expect social 
rejection by his caste fellows. From that moment, fellow 
Brahmans. following traditional pollution rules would refuse 
food touched by him and would abstain from the usual social 
interaction with him. He would not be welcome inside Brahman 
homes—most especially in the ritually pure kitchens—nor would 
he or his close relatives be considered eligible marriage partners 
for other Brahmans. 


Generally, the acceptance of water and ordinary foods cooked 
in water from members of lower-ranking castes incurs the 
greatest pollution. In North India, such foods are known as 
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kaccha khana, as contrasted with fine foods cooked in butter 
or oils, which are known as pakka khana. Fine foods can be 
accepted from members of a few castes slightly lower than one’s 
own. Local hierarchies differ on the specific details of these 
rules. 


Completely raw foods, such as uncooked grains, fresh 
unpeeled bananas, mangoes, and uncooked vegetables can be 
accepted by anyone from anyone else, regardless of relative 
status. Toasted or parched foods, such as roasted peanuts, can 
also be accepted from anyone without ritual or social 
repercussions. (Thus, a Brahman may accept gifts of grain from 
lower-caste patrons for eventual preparation by members of his 
own caste, or he may purchase and consume roasted peanuts 
or tangerines from street vendors of unknown caste without 
WOrry.) 

Water served from an earthen pot may be accepted only 
from the hands of someone of higher or equal caste ranking, 
but water served from a brass pot may be accepted even from 
someone slightly lower on the caste scale. Exceptions to this 
rule are members of the Waterbearer (Bhoi, in Hindi) caste, 
who are employed to carry water from wells to the homes of 
the prosperous and from whose hands members of all castes 
may drink water without becoming polluted, even though 
Waterbearers are not ranked high on the caste scale. 


These and a great many other traditional rules pertaining 
to purity and pollution constantly impinge upon interaction 
between people of different castes and ranks in India. Although 
to the non-Indian these rules may seem irrational and bizarre, 
to most of the people of India they are a ubiquitous and accepted 
part of life. Thinking about and following purity and pollution 
rules make it necessary for people to be constantly aware of 
differences in status. With every drink of water, with every 
meal, and with every contact with another person, people must 
ratify the social hierarchy of which they are a part and within 
which their every act is carried out. The fact that expressions 
of social status are intricately bound up with events that happen 
to everyone every day—eating, drinking, bathing, touching, 
talking—and that transgressions of these rules, whether 
deliberate or accidental, are seen as having immediately 
polluting effects on the person of the transgressor, means that 
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every ordinary act of human life serves as a constant reminder 
of the importance of hierarchy in Indian society. 


There are many Indians, particularly among the educated 
urban elite, who do not follow traditional purity and pollution 
practices. Dining in each others’ homes and in restaurants is 
common among well-educated people of diverse backgrounds. 
particularly when they belong to the same economic class. For 
these people, guarding the family’s earthen water pot from 
inadvertent touch by a low-ranking servant is not the concern 
it is for a more traditional villager. However, even among those 
people whose words and actions denigrate traditional purity 
rules, there is often a reluctance to completely abolish 
consciousness of purity and pollution from their thinking. It is 
surely rare for a Sweeper, however well-educated, to invite a 
Brahman to dinner in his home and have his invitation unself- 
consciously accepted. It is less rare, however, for educated 
urban colleagues of vastly different caste and religious heritage 
to enjoy a cup of tea together. Some high-caste liberals pride 
themselves on being free of “casteism” and seek to accept food 
from the hands of very low-caste people, or even deliberately 
set out to marry someone from a significantly lower caste or 
a different religion. Thus, even as they deny it, these progressives 
affirm the continuing significance of traditional rules of purity, 
pollution, and hierarchy in Indian caste system.. 1995 data. 
India’s caste system. Courtesy Library of Congress. 


Daiit 

In the Indian caste system, a Dalit, often called an 
untouchable, is a person who does not have any varnas. Varna 
refers to the Hindu belief that most humans were created from 
different parts of the body of the divinity Purusha and according 
to which part they were created from it defines their social 
standing for issues such as who they can marry and what jobs 
they can do. Dalits fall outside varnas system and have 
historically been prevented from doing any but the most menial 
jobs. They are also known as outcastes. Included are leather- 
workers (called chamar), poor farmers and landless labourers, 
scavengers (called bhangi or chura), street handicrafters, folk 
artists, clothes washers dhobi etc. The name Dalit means the 
oppressed. It is a term used by the Dalits themselves to denote 
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their protest. This was a quite a new term as it has come into 
use only after the 1950’s. The movements that fought for the 
rights of the untouchables achieved much during the twentieth 
century, though the fundamental place for Dalits as a whole 
has not yet significantly changed. The struggle however has 
intensified and has been contested severely. The Dalits are 
today a formidable force. The resolving of this problem by a 
final and complete abandonment of the caste ideal of society 
is very much on the agenda. It can easily be said that the 
sreatest enduring achievement of India in the twentieth century 
is the progress, though small, that has been made in liberating 
the Dalits. The primary contributors to this process are the 
Dalits themselves. It is beyond dispute that Ambedkar had 
contributed more than any other single individual to bring 
about this situation. It is quite obvious that Dalits have selected 
him as their symbol. 


Ambedkar’s Annihilation Of Caste (AOC). This was a speech 
that Ambedkar had prepared when asked to preside over the 
Jat Pat Todak Mandal conference. Even though the conference 
was cancelled, for reasons he has mentioned in the preface, 
Ambedkar published the speech. Following are the salient 
feature of this speech AOC: 


* Ambedkar has the deepest and the most correct 
understanding of the subject and he has presented the 
evils of the caste system very well. 


* Hehas correctly diagnosed the problem that the Hindu 
society faces because of the caste system. 


¢ His solution to the problem 1.e. Annihilation of the 
Caste can not be more correct. He understands that no 
matter how many programmes you run for the 
upliftment of the backward caste, true equality will not 
be achieved as long as the caste system lives. A 
contention that one cannot agree more with. 


¢ However it is difficult to agree with the manner in 
which he has presented the solution. Even though he 
has explained in detail what he means by the different 
terms c.g. “destruction of religion”, these are so powerful 
words that can cause most logical men to close their 
eyes to reasoning. Choosing a language as strong as 
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this he gave an easy tool to the detractors to put his 
entire speech in bad light and that is exactly what 
Mahatma Ganahi did when he reviewed the speech in 
his periodical, “Harijan”. Because of this it was easy for 
the Mahatma to overlook the entire content of the 
speech and focus on this aspect that asked for the 
destruction of religion. Even though Ambedkar wrote 
a reply to Mahatma but till that point it had become 
just a play of words. 


While both Gandhi and Ambedkar had the interest of the 


BC in mind their approach to the problem and solution was 
different. 


Gandhi’s View Point 


Abolish Untouchability 


2. Maintain Varna vyavastha which he argued was 


different than caste system. A difference so subtle and 
difficult to comprehend. 


He believed that the hearts of the upper castes could 
be changed to treat the lower castes equally and his 
entire struggle was directed tewards bringing that 
change of heart. 


Ambedkar’s View Point 


Abolish the Caste System. 


2. Ambedkar believed that the caste system derived its 


strength from the Vedas and Shashtras and hence asked 
for the destruction of the shashtras. A proposition so 
strong and it provided the ammunition to the detractors. 


He wanted a strict legislation in place to make sure 
that caste could not be misused again. 


What Ambedkar sought was a legal remedy to a social 


problem. In his proposal to seek the remedy he went too far 
in asking for the destruction of the hindu religion, which sounds 
strong but in essence what he wanted was to change the laws 
that governed the hindu society for ages. He wanted to take 
out the religious sanctity of the caste system by rejecting the 
shashtras. What he meant was to change the shashtras to 
remove the support for the caste system that it provides. In 
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essence he wanted a religious reform as well. Ambedkar’s 
understanding of the system was very profound and in his zeal 
to make others. understand the depth of his solution i.e. 

Annihilation of Caste, he went too far in explaining the 
consequences which unnecessary and he extrapolated too much. 
Or maybe he didn’t. Maybe the times in which he was living 
such a ¢hange would have caused exactly what he feared. 


Had the Mahatma agreed to the abolishing of caste system 
then, we would have seen the end of it by now. Mahatma 
Gandhi has done a lot of great things but also like humans he 
has committed some mistakes and this was one of the more 
serious ones. Today the social condition is different if not much 
‘better. There are a lot more educated elite that would agree 
to abolish the caste system rather than maintain it in some 
other form. The reasons for this agreement maybe different. 
Whatever their reasons but one strongly feel it is time to start 
a social movement against caste system that aims for nothing 
less than the complete “Annihilation Of Castes”. 


Terms Associated with the Dalit Caste 


Dalit is the latest and currently most politically correct of 
many terms used for the caste. Offensive terms used mostly 
in the past include chura, bhangi, neech, kanjjar, and mirasi. 
Whereas the terms chura and bhangi are profession-based 
terms for scavengers, they can serve as general terms for the 
low-born; others are actual names of the caste. Harijan was a 
term for untouchable, coined by Mahatma Gandhi, which means 
Children of God—Hari is another name for the god Vishnu. It 
is now considered patronizing. The term can also be attributed 
to Dalit castes of Pakistan called the haris, who are a group 
of mud-hut builders. Neo-Buddhist Dalits try to make ‘Harijan’ 
appear as a disgrace to all Dalits as it comes from a Hindu 
name. This term had already been used, in a different form, 
by the medieval philosopher Ramanuja who uplifted many 
backward caste peoples: as Thirukulattar, or People of Holy 
Clan. (He was probably the first to allow the untouchables into 
temples, albeit for limited periods.) 


The word ‘Dalit? comes from the Marathi root dal, and 
means ‘held under check’, ‘suppressed’, or ‘crushed’, or, in a 
looser sense, ‘oppressed’. Maharashtrian Dalit Activist and poet 
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Namdeo Dhasal made it a symbol of pride to fight against social 
injustice. He said: “Yes, I do feel that the fight to eradicate caste 
has to be fought by Dalits and caste Hindus together carrying 
forward the tradition of Adi Shankara, which got broken 
somewhere in between. It is possible that Dr. Ambedkar 
borrowed this term from Swami Vivekananda from his quote, 
“Deena-Dalita-Dukhi Devo Bhava!” 


Another term used for the Dalits was Matanga named after 
Maharshi Matanga, a Matanga Bhil and guru of Bhakta Shabari. 
In fact, Dalits are often addressed as ‘Matanga ‘in passages like 
Varaha Purana. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, a Dalit, and one of the 
leaders of the Indian independence movement, is considered 
the chief architect of the Indian Constitution, in which Article 
17 abolishes untouchability. Ever since, under the aegis of the 
Constitution of India, a ‘Reservation System’ (privilege in 
education and other services given only to the Dalits) has been 
implemented for the benefit of the ‘Dalits’ which is a step 
towards affirmative action. The terms scheduled castes/ 
scheduled tribes (SC/ST) and non-caste tribes are also used in 
the Indian legal system to refer to this social group in India. 


The Untouchables 


This period of Buddhism in India, which was also one of 
the richest in India and in world history, came to an end with 
the collapse of Buddhism in India and the rebuilding of 
Hinduism. The reason for the collapse Ambedkar says was the 
Mohammedan invasions and the killing of Buddhist monks by 
the Mohammedans. 


The period of revivalism of Hinduism was marked by great 
tensions between the low castes and Bhrahmins. The Bhrahmins 
tried to establish their hegemony as the superior caste and to 
have their position accepted by all. The Low Castes rejected 
this. This internal struggle had determined the characterisation 
of untouchables even by the colonial officers of the British 
Empire. The distinguishing features of untouchables, according 
to a census circular issued by Census Commissioner in 1911, 
are these: “they deny the supremacy of Bhramins, do not receive 
Mantra from a Bhramin or otherwise recognise Hindu Guru, 
deny the authority of Vedas, do not worship Hindu Gods, are 
not served by good Bhrahmins as family priests, have no 
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Bhrahmin priests at all, are denied access to interior of Hindu 
temples, cause pollution (a) by touch, or (b) within a certain 
distance, bury their dead and eat beef and not reverence the 
cow.” 


Thus while the Sudras period was marked by the imposition 
of Veda’s doctrine and at least considering Sudras as lower in 
the ladder of Hindu caste structure, the untouchability resulted 
in creating the total outcasts. Physically this meant ousting the 
untouchables even from their habitats and pushing them into 
a ghetto. Ambedkar called them, people of the Indian ghetto. 
All forms of contact were forbidden by the use of rules of 
untouchability. The Untouchables movement best described by 
the use of the name of its current mythic leader, the late Dr. 
B.R. Ambedkar (1891-1956), has recently experienced an 
enlargement to the international scene. We confine here with 
the religious aspect of that movement toward internationalism 
in India itself in a historical perspective. Four stages in the 
attitude toward religion can be noted, three of them best seen 
by three specific incidents which stand for a larger set of 
changes. A review of the impact of foreign Buddhist 
organizations in India, the international Vipassana Meditation 
phenomenon, and Sakyadhita, the international women’s 
Buddhist organization, completes the paper 


The first incident is the 1894 poem which accompanied the 
petition of Gopal Baba Walankar (incidentlly one of Dr. 
Ambedkar’s relatives) requesting readmission to the army; the 
second the 1935 statement of Ambedkar that he would not die 
a Hindu; next, the sense of Buddhists in 1969 that they wanted 
a Buddhism of their own, not a foreign one; and the current. 
varied response to the work of English, Japanese, and Taiwanese 
Buddhists in India as well as the international scene. The term 
globalization may not be hked, but in many ways, this new 
phase of the Buddhist movement. as well as the Dalit diaspora 
and its international consequences gives a global dimension to 
what has been until recently a totally Indian movement. 


Consciousness and “Sanskritization” 

The late 19th poem by “Pandit Kondiram”, a Mahar name, 
accompanied a petition by an ex-army man, Gopal Baba 
Walankar, for re-admission into the British army of all avarna 
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(those without varna) after the caste based reorganization 
prevented recruitment of Untouchables. The petition is quite 
modern in its demands, but the poem is a long one to the 
sorrows of Untouchables, and includes this complaint: 


In the name of religion we know Satvai, Jokhai, Mesai 
Vetal, Mhasba, Bahiri, Badvi, Mariai. We never meet Brahma, 
Vishnu, Mahesh, Krishna, Rukmai, Rama, Sita, Lakshman. 
Even in dreams we don’t see the Arya gods. 


The total document exhibits two characteristics of the early 
movement. Enough change had come through British induced 
opportunities for Untouchables to begin to demand recognition 
of their abilities, if not their rights, and, secondly, there was 
a great consciousness of the miserable condition of the ordinary 
Untouchable, and his distance from the traditions of the 
dominant Hindu. 


This phase, which lasted in Maharashtra up to 1935, 
attempted to “see the Arya gods” in various ways. There were 
some early efforts to conduct sacred thread ceremonies. There 
were three temple satyagrahas in the 1927-35 period (the 
Gandhian word satyagraha was used although Gandhi remained 
aloof and Congress was critical of these efforts). There was an 
effort to claim religious worth through pride in Cokhamela and 
his family, the Mahar saint of the 14th century. However, Dr. 
Ambedkar, who imprinted the movement from 1920 on, gave 
more attention to gaining political representation and to taking 
water from a public source in the Mahad Satyagraha of 1927. 
A suggestion of future rejection of Hinduism came later that 
same year in the burning of sections of the Manusmriti, the 
classical Brahmin text which decreed the low status of the 
Sudra and the punishment for any effort at religious rights or 
economic gain. 


Social Background and Origins 


In the context of traditional Hindu society, Dalit status has 
often been historically associated with occupations regarded as 
ritually impure: namely, any occupation involving killing, 
handling of animal cadavers or night soil. Engaging in these 
activities was considered to be polluting to the individual who 
performed them, and this pollution was considered to be 
‘contagious’. As a result, Dalits were commonly banned and 
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segregated from full participation in Hindu social life (they 
could not enter the premises of a temple), while elaborate 
precautions were sometimes observed to prevent incidental 
contact between Dalits and other Hindus. Historically, there 
may not have been clear demarcation between Dalit castes and 
the Sudra castes. Dalits are not a single identifiable race or 
caste. Instead, like the rest of the Hindu society, they are 
divided into various subcastes known as ‘jatis’ found some 
association between caste status and genetic markers seeming 
to indicate a more European lineage. 


Dalit diversity may be due to newly outcaste individuals 
or communities over the years. It is note worthy that sometimes, 
regional tribes that are considered Dalits are seen by Indians 
as racially distinct. In both northern and southern India it is 
different... For example, in North India, in places such as 
Rajasthan they are usually lighter because Rajasthan was 
invaded several times by white tribes. In addition they also 
have different colour of eyes and sometimes hair. As a result 
in superstition, it is said to never trust a cat-eyed person. Then, 
in South India, they are often regarded as more closely related 
to Tibetans, Burmese, Khmers, Thais, and other Southeast and 
East Asians. 


Many Dalits who have converted to other religions in the 
past few centuries continue to retain their Dalit heritage. In 
the 1991 census, Dalits numbered just over 130 million and 
constituted more than 16% of India’s population,. Discrimination 
against Dalits is not limited to the Hindu community. This 
situation is exacerbated by the fact that non-Hindu Dalit groups 
have traditionally not been recognized as Scheduled Castes 
under hiring quota laws. The Dalit Muslims or “Arzal” (also 
called Mojahir in Pakistan), as well as Dalit Christians form 
an integral part of the caste system in South Asia among 
Muslims and Christians. Many Dalit Muslims are discriminated 
against by the upper-caste “Ashraf’ Muslims, and Dalit 
Christians discriminated against by upper caste Christian 
priests and Nuns. 


Some Dalits have successfully integrated into urban Indian 
society, where caste origins are less obvious and less important 
in public life. In rural India, caste origins are more readily 
apparent and Dalits remain excluded from local religious life, 
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though this exclusion in its severity is in fact fast diminishing 
due to changing social norms of acceptable behaviour. Dalits 
and similar groups are also found in Nepal, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh. 


Dalits and Indian Politics 


Mahatma Gandhi made it part of the Indian National 
Congress’s mission to eradicate untouchability. For this reason, 
untouchability has been officially abolished in India, although 
the social practice still exists today, particularly in rural villages. 
In these villages, Dalits are still not allowed to let their shadows 
fall upon a non-Dalit caste member (particularly a Brahmin, 
for fear of contaminating them), and they are still required to 
sweep the ground where they walk to remove the ‘contamination’ 
of their footfalls. In some of these villages, rural Dalits are 
forbidden to worship in temples or draw water from the same 
wells as caste Hindus, and they usually live in segregated 
neighbourhoods outside the main village. 


In urban areas and most villages the old concepts of a rigid 
caste system and untouchability usually no longer exist, though 
most Indians still voluntarily hold on to their caste origins, 
which is intended to reflect that their ancestors belonged to 
their castes with a sense of pride in the duties and 
responsibilities as required by the caste rules. In matrimonial 
matters, whether the wed couple is Dalit or non-Dalit, caste 
identity is a practical near-must. 


This is, however, ignored by inter-caste couples, who marry 
ignoring castes but due to an attraction on the basis of education 
or economic status, of either or both members of the couple. 
While the Indian Constitution has duly made special provisions 
for the social and economic uplift of the Dalits, comprising the 
so-called scheduled castes and tribes in order to enable them 
to achieve upward social mobility, these concessions are limited 
to only those Dalits who remain Hindu. There is a demand 
among the Dalits who have converted to other religions that 
the statutory benefits should be extended to them as well as 
social relief to “overcome” historical injustices. 


Another major politically charged issue with the rise of 
Hindutva’s role in Indian politics is that of religious conversion. 
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This political movement alleges that conversions of Dalits are 
due not to any social or theological motivation but to allurements 
like education and jobs. 


Critics argue that the inverse is true with laws banning 
conversion, and the limiting of social relief for these backward 
sections of Indian society being revoked for those who convert. 
Bangaru Laxman, a Dalit politician, was a prominent member 
of the Hindutva movement. 


Another political issue is over the affirmative measures 
taken by the government towards the uplift of the Dalits by 
implementation of quotas in government jobs and university 
admissions aimed at improving Dalit representation. About 8% 
of the seats in the National and State Parliaments are reserved 
for Scheduled Caste and Tribe candidates, a measure sought 
by B.R. Ambedkar and other Dalit activists in order to ensure 
that Dalits would obtain a proportionate political voice. 


Dalits and Religion 


Hindu Dalits (Harijans): Many Dalits continue to debate 
whether they are ‘Hindu’ or ‘non-Hindu’.. Missionaries have 
initiated several Dalit organizations. In some regions of India 
and Nepal, missionaries have been successful among the Dalits. 
Both in Eastern India and Nepal, many Dalits have come 
under the combined influence of Maoists and the missionaries, 
even attacking and murdering Hindus. 


Traditionally, Hindu Dalits or Harijans have been barred 
from many activities that were seen as central to Vedic religion 
and Hindu practices of orthodox sects. Among Hindus each 
community has followed its own variation of Hinduism. The 
wide variety of practices and beliefs observed in Hinduism 
makes any clear assessment difficult. 


Some of the movements in Hinduism have welcomed Dalits 
into their fold. The Satnami movement was founded by 
Guru Ghasidas a Dalit himself. In addition, other Hindu 
groups have reached out to the Dalit community in an effort 
to reconcile with them, with productive results. On August 
2006, Dalit activist Namdeo Dhasal engaged in dialogue with 
the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh in an attempt to “bury the 
hatchet”. 
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In addition, the “Pandaram” are an order of Dalit Hindu 
priests (a task traditionally reserved for the Brahmins) based 
largely in Nepal and parts of South India. 


These Pandaram priests maintain the same tradition as 
the Brahmin priests, including using Sanskrit for the rituals 
(a language traditionally reserved for the Brahmins). They 
perform religious ceremonies from weddings to death rituals. 
They are not generally as well trained as the Brahmin priests, 
but are highly respected within their community and are 
addressed reverentially. 


Another popular Harijan includes Babaji Palwankar Baloo, 
who joined the Hindu Mahasabha and was both a politician and 
a cricketer. He was an independence fighter. 7 


However, extremist far-right militia groups such as the 
. Ranvir Sena, largely run by upper-caste landlords in backward 
areas of the Indian state of Bihar, oppose equal treatment of 
Dalits and have resorted to violent means to suppress them. 
The Ranvir Sena is considered a terrorist organization. On the 
other side, extremist groups run by small minority of Dalits 
such as the “Dalit Panthers Movement” have committed violent 
acts against Brahmins and middle-caste people. In Pakistan, 
a predominantly Muslim nation, more than 60% of the 1.4 
million Hindu minority are Dalits. 


Muslim Dalits (Arzal/Muhajir): Muslim society in India 
can also be separated into several caste-like groups. Descendants 
of indigenous lower-caste converts are discriminated against 
by “noble”, or “ashraf’, Muslims who can trace their descent 
to Arab, Iranian, or Central-Asian ancestors. There are several 
groups in India working to emancipate them from upper-caste 
Muslim discrimination. The Dalit Muslims are referred to by 
the Ashraf and Ajlaf Muslims as Arzal or “ritually degraded”. 
They are also referred to as “Mujahir” in Pakistan and 
euphemistically called “Bhaiya”. They were first recorded in 
the 1901 census as those “with whom no other Muhammadan 
would associate, and who are forbidden to enter the mosque 
or to use the public burial ground”. 


They are relegated to “menial” professions such as 
scavenging and carrying night soil. Baba Saheb Ambedkar, a 
reknowned Dalit activist and the framer of the Constitution of 
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India, wrote about the Dalit Muslims and was extremely critical 
of their mistreatment by upper-caste Muslims quoting that 
“Within these groups there are castes with social precedence 
of exactly the same nature as one finds among the Hindus”, 


In Pakistan, a predominantly Muslim nation, 80% of the 
Muslim’ farmers of Sindh or 24% of the total population are 
Mojahir. There are estimated to be 6.8 million Mayazurs (bonded 
labourers) in Punjab and another 7.5 million in Sindh. Although 
the Pakistani Supreme Court has ruled bonded labour 
unconstitutional and the National Assembly has passed laws 
prohibiting it, these laws remain largely unenforced due to the 
influence of large landlords. 


Sikh Dalits: Master Tara Singh himself helped uplift the 
Sikh Dalits. KP Singh a Dalit activist in UP was himself a Sikh. 
Kanshi Ram himself was of Sikh background although converted 
because he found that Sikh society did not respect Dalits and 
so became a neo-Buddhist. The Mazhabi are one Dalit of the 
Punjabi Dalits that are treated as outcastes from mainstream 
Sikh society and not allowed to enter Sikh temples. Jivan 
Singh, a friend of Guru Gobind Singh was a Dalit. 


Christian Dalits: Converts to Christianity (facilitated by 
the influence of missionaries) have retained the caste system 
in their communities. The Dalit Christians are at the lowest 
rung of that hierarchy. 


A 1992 study of Catholics in Tamil Nadu showed that Dalit 
Christians face segregated churches, cemeteries, services and 
processions. They also face economic and social hardships due 
to the discrimination by upper-caste priests and nuns. One 
famous Dalit activist with the nom-de-plume of Bama Faustina 
has written books that provide a first-hand account of the 
discrimination against them by nuns and priests in South 
India. 


Dalits and Neo-Buddhism: In Maharashtra and a few 
other regions, Dalits have come under the influence of the neo- 
Buddhist movement initiated by Ambedkar. Some of them 
have come under the influence of the Neo-Buddhist and 
Christian Missionaries and have converted away from Hinduism 
into religions such as Christianity and Buddhism in what they 
have been told is an “attempt to eliminate the prejudice they 
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face”. Activists such as Udit Raj have claimed that such 
conversion will solve all discrimination problems faced by Dalits. 
Such claims have been criticized as “fragile at best’. The 
conversion attempts have also been criticized by Hindu advocacy 
groups as “unhelpful” as Casteism is a complex dynamic that 
extends across all religions in India. However, the Constitution 
of India guarantees religious freedom and their right t6 choose 
their religion, although controversies related to mass- 
conversions have led to laws being passed against them in some 
states in India. Since then, several Christian converts have 
reconverted back into Hinduism as the conversions did not 
award them thé financial rewards that the missionaries lured 
them with. 


Untouchability and 
Lawlessness 


There are many people who must be wondering as to how 
such an established order so full of inequalities could have 
survived. What are the forces, which go to support it? The 
forces which sustain the system the most important is the 
determination of the Hindus to maintain it at all cost. The 
Hindus are prepared to use every means to suppress the 
Untouchables whenever the Untouchables try to upset it even 
in the slightest degree. The ordinary non-violent Hindu will not 
hesitate to use the utmost violence against the Untouchables. 
There is no cruelty, which he will not practice against them to 
sustain the established order. Not many will readily believe 
this. But this is a fact. For those who have any doubt on the 
point, I reproduce below some cases of tyrannies and oppressions 
practised by the Hindus against the Untouchables as have been 
reported from time to time in the newspapers: 


The following news item appeared in the “Jej” of Delhi in 
its issue of 4th September 1927: “The Shiva Temple of Vykom 
has been desecrated by the Harijans by their coming too near 
to the temple. Now the Hindus of that area have decided that 
the ceremony of purifying the temple should be elaborately 
performed at great expense before the place is fit for worship 
again.” 

The correspondent of ‘Pratap’ reports the following incident 
which appears in its issue of 2nd September 1932: “Meerut 
August 1932. On the day of Janmashtami some Harijans tried 
to gain admittance into Caste Hindu Temple but.pothing came 
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except widespread troubles and unrest. This year the local 
Dalit Association has decided that if the doors of the temples 
are not opened to them, they will undertake Satyagraha. When 
the Hindus came to know of this, they started making plans 
to defeat the moves of the Harijans. At last on the night of 
Janmashtami, the members of the Harijan community came in 
the form of a procession and tried to gain access to the temple 
Gods. The priests, however, refused them permission to enter 
and said, “You can have audience of the Gods standing outside 
on the street.” Upon this a great crowd gathered at the place. 
The priests tried to enter the temple and thus a clash took place 
between the two parties and blows were freely exchanged.” 


The Hindus do not allow the Untouchables to enter the 
Hindu temples. It would be thought that they would allow the 
Untouchables to have their own temples and install therein the 
image of God. That is a mistake. The Hindus will not allow even 
that. It is enough to quote two instances. One is from the 
“Pratap” of 12th February 1923: “In the District of Agra, a 
Chamar who had seen a Brahmin worshipping the image of 
Vishnu in his house, began to do the same himself. When the 
Brahmin came to know of this he was most indignant and with 
the help of a number of villagers caught hold of the ill-fated 
Harijan, gave him a sound beating saying, ‘How dare you try 
to win over the God Vishnuw’. Finally, they stuffed his mouth 
with filth and left him. In sheer desperation the Chamar 
abandoned the Hindu faith and embraced Islam.” 


The other is from the ‘Hindu’ of 4th July 1939: “A meeting 
of the Bellary District Harijan Advisory Board was held on 
29th June 1939 at the Collector’s Bunglow. Mr. A. D. Crombie, 
CIE., ICS., President of the Committee and Collector presided. 
With regard to the grievances of the Harijans of 
Narayanadevarakeri including allegations of extraction of forced 
labour from them and harassment by moneylenders, the 
Committee decided to call for official report, with a view to 
taking action, if necessary. The religious disabilities of the 
Harians residing in Kudathini village were brought to the 
notice of the Committee. It was alleged that though the Haryans 
constructed a temple in their colony as long as twelve years 
ago, they could not install the image of God which was also 
ready in the temple, owing to the objections raised by a section 
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of the Caste Hindus in the place to the Harijans taking out 
the image in procession in the village before the installation.” 


How any attempt to take water from the Hindu well is dealt 
with by the Hindus can be seen from the following instances. 
The first one appeared in the ‘Pratap’ of 12th February 1923: 
“Mahashaya Chhedi Lalji has reported that a Chamar was 
going for idol worship, when on the way he felt thirsty. He cast 
his own iron pail into a well and drew out some water. Upon 
this he was rebuked by a high caste Hindu and then soundly 
beaten and locked up in a room. As it happened, I was passing 
by and when I[ enquired why this man was being kept under 
lock and key, the Diwan Saheb replied that this man cast his 
own pail inte our well and wants to profane religion.” 


That even the Hindu women will not hesitate to take part 
in the assaults committed by the Hindus against the 
Untouchables who dare to take water from the Hindu well is 
a fact. Compare the following report which appeared in the 
‘Pratap’ of 26th February 1932: “On 19th February 1932, a very 
tragic incident took place in the village of Pul Bajwan. This 
happened when Mahashaya Ramlal went to fetch some water 
from a well, the same well at which on 13th January 1932 some 
Rajputs had belaboured Mahashaya Ramlal and his companion. 
Pandit Bansilal. At that time, a crowd of Rajput women came 
up armed with all sorts of bats and sticks and gave such a 
sound beating to the Mahashaya that it is difficult to describe. 
All his body was covered with blood by the time the Rajput 
women had done with him. At this time, he is admitted in the 
hospital of Phuklian.” 


That even the support of an officer of Government in the 
exercise of their right to take water from the well will not save 
the Untouchables from assault is clear from the following 
incident which appeared in the ‘Milap’ of 7th June 1924: “Some 
days ago, an officer of the Canal Department came to the 
village of Rahian in Tehsil Sabha and he ordered some Megha 
Untouchables to help in drawing out water from a well. At first 
they refused but the officer rebuked them sternly and forced 
them to draw water. The next day the Hindus gathered at the 
well and sent for the Megha through a Chowkidar and asked 
them why they dared to climb up to the well. One Megha 
replied that they were obliged to do so and it was no fault of 
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theirs. For this cheek he was attacked by the Hindus with 
sticks and hands and until the time of writing this, he is lying 
unconscious. Although the doctor has declared that the injuries 
are minor ones, a report of attempted murder and unlawful 
assembly has been filed with the Police. This however has been 
ignored and the indifference of the police has created a feeling 
of great insecurity among the Megha people. The villagers are 
persecuting the Meghas very much, even their cattle are not 
allowed to drink water and all wells and ponds have been 
closed to them.” 


The Untouchables cannot take water from the Hindu well 
is not all. They must not build a pucca brick well for themselves 
even though they may have the money to do so. For having a 
pucca well for them selves means an attempt to raise themselves 
-to the status of the Hindus which is contrary to the Established 
Order. The “‘Milap’ of 6th June 1934 reports the following 
incidents: “Lala Ram Prashadji, Secretary of the Achhut 
Udharak Committee, Punjab, has written to the following 
effects: “During this hot season, complaints are being 
received from everywhere that the supply of water is becoming 
a great problem. The Depressed Class people, who have no 
wells of their own sit near the well with their vessels in their 
hands. If someone is kind enough to pour out some water, well 
and good, otherwise they sit helpless. In some places, however, 
no one is allowed to pour out water to these people even for 
money and if anyone does so, mortal fights ensue. Not only is. 
the use of the village wells forbidden to them, but they are not 
even allowed to make wells of their own with their own money.” 


To the same effect is the incident reported in the “Tey” of 
21st April 1924: “The Chamars of the village, Opad, numbered 
about 250. About a month and half ago, they gave up drinking 
water out of the leather bags of the Muslim water carriers (on 
the suggestions of the Arya Samaj Pandits?) and now they are 
in great difficulties about their water supply. The Jats of the 
village not only refuse to let them draw water out of the village 
wells but do not even let them make wells of their own. The 
poor Chamars are living on water from ponds and ditches. 
Yesterday, Dr. Sukhdevji, Secretary of Dalit Sudhar (Hariyan 
Uplift) Committee came to make investigations in Upad and 
saw everything with his own eyes. He found the condition of 
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the Chamars abject beyond words and their persecution by the 
Jats a real fact.” 


The following is from the “Jimes of India’ dated 9th May 
1931: “In the Baroda State the Untouchables are supposed to 
be better treated than in the adjoining British territory, because 
the State has made laws recognising the equality of the Antyaja 
with caste people. And yet in Padras Taluka the other day the 
standing crop of a poor Antyaja woman was fired and she 
herself brutally assaulted, because she dared to send her little 
son to the local primary school. Now comes a tale of woe from 
Chanasma in Kadi Prant where an artisian well has been sunk 
and built with the labour of the Antayajas who were promised 
the use of the well. But when the well was ready for use they 
were first flatly told it was not for them, and when they 
complained to the Punch the latter generously allowed them 
to lay a pipe 500 feet long at the end of which they could have 
a tap all for themselves. Now an unexpected owner of the land 
at the tap had cropped up, so the pipeline was taken somewhere 
near to the local tank, but this meant pollution of the tank and 
therefore of the dirty linen washed there. So the tap was 
accommodated elsewhere. But did this mean the end of the 
trouble? No, the enraged caste people have cut the pipeline 
several times and the Antyajas are without water to drink. 
How very ‘adequate’ to use Mr. Gandhi's term, must the 
Untouchables feel the treatment given to them by their 
coreligionists.” 


Mr. Sanjana in a letter to the ‘Jimes of India of the 7th 
November 1928 reports what Mr. Thakkar saw in the year 1927 
regarding the awful plight of the Untouchables in the matter 
of water. “In Balsad Taluk, Mr. Thakkar saw a Bhangi woman 
waiting near a well for some merciful ‘people’ to give her some 
water. She had waited from morning till noon, and none had 
given her any. But the most exquisite touch of spirituality is 
revealed in the manner of giving water to the Bhangis; it 
cannot be poured direct into their pots—any ‘people’ doing so 
would get polluted. Says, Mr. Thakkar, once our teacher 
Chunibhai had shown the temerity of pouring water direct 
from his bucket into a Bhangi’s pot and he had received a stern 
warning in consequence “Master this sort of thing won't be 
(tolerated) here’. A small cistern is built below the slope of the 
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well. Anyone who is moved by pity may pour some water in 
the cistern. A bamboo pipe just out of the cistern, and the 
Bhangi women must put her pot under the pipe, and it may 
get filled in an hour or so. For, adds Mr. Thakkar, it is only 
the unwanted water remaining over in the bucket of the woman 
drawing it that is as a rule thrown into the cistern, and that 
too if she takes pity on the waiting Bhangi woman.” 


Under the established order, the Untouchables have no 
right to education and certainly have no right to be admitted 
to the village school. Those Untouchables who have dared to 
make a breach in these rules of the Established Order have 
been severely punished by the Hindus. The following are only 
-a few of the numerous cases that have happened: From the 
“Arya Gazette” of Lahore dated 30th June 1921: “A Mahashaya 
wrote an article in the paper ‘Young India”, in which he reported 
that in district surat there is a village called Sisodri. In a very 
short span of time it has made such progress on the path of 
nationalism that it could be held up as a model of noncooperation. 
With all this, however, the old contempt for the Harijan remains. 
The writer says that in the nationalist school of that place, | 
saw a Dhed caste child sitting all apart in one corner of I the 
classroom and proclaiming by his very looks that he was an 
untouchable. I asked the students why they did not let this boy 
sit with them and they replied that this could not be until the 
Harijyan left drinking wine and eating meat. The Harijan boy 
at once said that he had already given these up. The high caste 
students could say nothing now.” 


From the ‘Pratap’ of 12th February 1923: “Mahashaya 
Santramji has reported: It happened recently that a Brahmin 
teacher was appointed by the Government to go and teach in 
a village school for Chamar boys. When he came there, the 
Brahmins, Kshatrias and others boycotted the teacher saying, 
‘You have come here to teach the Chamars and raise them to 
our level. Have You?” From the “Jej’of 11th April 1924: “Swami 
Shradhanandji has written: There was a nationalist school in 
Khatsayas which I visited towards the end of November 1921. 
When I enquired how many Harian children read there, I was 
told only three and they too, sit outside the classroom in the 
verandah. In my lecture I objected to this procedure and said 
that in a nationalist institution, it was only proper that these 
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boys should be allowed to sit inside the classroom. The manager 
of the school acted on my advice. The next day the benches of 
the school were all deserted and till this day the Grand building 
of that nationalist school stands locked out and dreary.” 


From “Milap” dated 18th April 1924: “Here is an incident 
from Hoshungabad. The district Council sent a circular letter 
to the schools that the Harijan children should be educated in 
the schools. The headmasters began to act on the orders. When 
one of the schools admitted some Harijan children the Honorary 
Magistrate took great offence at it and withdrew his children 
from that school; other guardians also followed suit and all 
together got a meeting of the school committee convened and 
resolutions passed in it, that the education of Harijans in the 
school is against the Public wishes. They said that after coming 
into contact with Harijans, the Brahmin children change their 
Janayu (a religious thread) therefore this school committee 
could not undertake the education of Hariyan children.” 


From “Pratap” dated 3rd April 1932: “Ahmedabad, Ist April 
1932: A report has been received from the village of Nawagaon, 
Baroda State, that ever since the Harijan schools were closed 
down and permission given to the Harians to enter the ordinary 
village schools, the villagers have been subjecting the Haryans 
to endless persecution. It is reported that the thousand stacks 
of hay belonging to Harijan farmers, were burnt down, Kerosine 
oil has been sprinkled into the Harijan wells and attempts 
made to set fire to their houses. A Harijan boy was assaulted 
on his way to school and a general boycott of the Harijans has 
been declared.” 


The “Hindustan Times” in its issue of 26th May 1939 says: 
“Several persons are reported to have raided a night school in 
village Catipore in the district where Kisans and others used 
to be taught. The teacher was caught hold of by them, and 
asked to close the school on the ground that the boys of the 
Untouchables, after acquiring education will begin to assert 
themselves to treat them on a footing of equality. When the 
teacher refused to do so he was belaboured and the students 
were asked to disperse.” 


The last instance I would lke to refer occurred in the year 
1935 in the village of Kavitha in Dholka Taluka of the 
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Ahmedabad District of the Bombay Presidency. The incident 
occurred on 8th August 1935. As the Bombay Government had 
issued orders requiring the admission of the children of the 
Untouchables in public schools, the Untouchables of village 
Kavitha thought of taking advantage of the order. What 
happened to them is reported below: “On 8-8-1935, the 
Untouchables of the village Kavitha took four of their children 
to be admitted in the village school. Much caste Hindus from 
the village had gathered near the school to witness this. This 
occasion for admission passed off quietly and nothing untoward 
happened. From the next day however the caste Hindus of the 
village withdrew their children from the school as they did not 
like their children sitting with those of the Untouchables and 
getting themselves polluted.” 


“Some time thereafter an Untouchable from the village was 
assaulted by a Brahmin on 13th August 1935. The male members 
of the Untouchables of the village had come to Dholka to file 
a criminal complaint against the Brahmin in the court of the 
Magistrate. Coming to know that the adult members ofthe 
Untouchables were absent the Hindus of the village invaded 
the quarters of the Untouchables. They were armed with sticks, 
spears and swords. Among the invaders was caste Hindu 
women. They started attacking the old men and women of the 
Untouchables. Some of the victims fled into the jungle sone 
shut themselves up. These invaders directed their vehemence 
against those Untouchables who were suspected to have taken 
a lead in the matter of the admission of their children in the 
village school. They broke open their doors and not finding 
them in, they broke the tiles and the rafters of the roofs. over 
their houses. 


“Terror-stricken these Untouchables men and women who 
were assaulted and beaten were anxious about the safety of 
those of their elders who had gone to Dholka and who were 
expected back that night. The caste Hindus knowing that the 
leaders of Untouchables who had gone to Dholka would be 
returning had concealed themselves behind the bushes and 
shrubs on the way to the village. Having come to know of this, 
an old Untouchable woman sneaked out of the village in the 
dark, met the leaders who were returning and informed them 
that armed gangs of caste Hindus were hiding themselves to 
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waylay them and that therefore they should not come into the 
village. They refused to listen fearing that the caste Hindus 
might do greater mischief in their absence. 


At the same time, they were afraid that if they did enter 
they might be assaulted. They therefore decided to wait outside 
the village in the field till after midnight. In the meantime, the 
gang of caste Hindus who were in ambush waited and waited 
and finally gave up the game and retired. The leaders of the 
Untouchables entered the village after about 3 a.m. in the 
night. If they had come earlier and met the murderous gang 
they would probably have been done to death. On seeing the 
harm done to person and property they left the village for 
Ahmedabad before day break, and informed the Secretary of 
the Harijan Sevak Sangh, a body organised by Mr. Gandhi to 
look after the welfare of the Untouchables. 


But the Secretary was helpless. Not only did the caste 
Hindus use physical violence, but they conspired to make the 
+fe-of the Untouchables intolerable. They refused to engage 
them as labourers; they refused to sell them foodstuffs. They 
refused to give them facilities for grazing their cattle and they 
used to commit stray assaults on Untouchable men and women. 
Not only this, but the caste Hindus in their frenzy poured 
kerosine oil in the well from which the Untouchables used to 
get their supply of drinking water. This, they did for days 
together. The result was that the Untouchables of the village 
had no water. When things reached this stage the Untouchables 
thought of filing criminal complaint before a Magistrate which 
they did on 17th October, making some of the caste Hindus as 
the accused.” 


The strange part of the case is the part played by Mr. 
Gandhi and his henchman, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. With all 
the knowledge of tyranny and oppression practised by the caste 
Hindus of Kavitha against the Untouchables all that Mr. Gandhi 
felt like doing was to advise the Untouchables to leave the 
village. He did not even suggest that the miscreants should be 
hauled up before a court of law. His henchman Mr. Vallabhbhai 
Patel, played a part which was still more strange. He had gone 
to Kavitha to persuade the caste Hindus not to molest the 
Untouchables. 
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But they did not even give him a hearing. Yet this very man 
was opposed to the Untouchables hauling them up in a court 
of Law and getting them punished. The Untouchables filed the 
compiaint notwithstanding his opposition. But he ultimately 
fovw-d them to withdraw the complaint on the caste Hindus 
making some kind of a show of an understanding not to molest, 
an undertaking, which the Untouchables can never enforce. 
The result was that the Untouchables suffered and their tyrants 
escaped with the aid of Mr. Gandhi's friend, Mr. Vallabhbhai 
Patel. 


The Untouchables are claimed by the Hindus as Hindus. 
But the dead body of an Untouchable cannot be cremated in 
the Hindu cremation ground. The “Free Press” of 7th June, 
1946 reports the following: “Citing a recent criminal case in 
which two Madura Harijans were sentenced to four months 
rigorous imprisonment for doing an act which was likely to 
wound the feelings of others, Mr. A. S. Vaidyanatha lyer in a 
communication to the press draws the attention of the public 
to the ‘cruel suffering which the Harijans have to bear by 
reason of Untouchability.” 


Mr. Vaidyanatha lyer says: ‘A Madura Harijan who had 
lost his eldest child cremated the body in the Madura municipal 
burning ghat in a shed which is said to be set apart for caste 
Hindus instead of in the one reserved for Haryans. The Harijan’s 
plea was, he did not know of any such reservation, that it was 
drizzling and that the former place was better. No caste Hindu 
raised any objection nor was there any proof that anyone’s 
feelings were wounded. The incident came to the notice of the 
Madura police who prosecuted the father of the child and 
another near relation on the ground that such act was likely 
to wound the feelings of others because the Harijans were 
Untouchables. Mr. lyer adds, “he brought this case to the notice 
of the Madras Ministry.” The ‘Savadhan’ of 22nd April, 1945 
says: “On 18th March, 1945, a sweeper died in the village 
Floda, District Muzaffarnagar. The Sweepers of the village 
took the dead body to the cremation grounds. This enraged the 
Tyagi Brahmins of the village who abused the sweepers for 
their audacity in bringing their dead to the caste Hindu grounds. 
The sweepers protested that they were Hindus and would 
cremate the dead. But the Brahmins were not at all amenable 
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to reason and told the sweepers that irrespective of their being 
Hindus and Muslims they must bury their dead and if they 
failed to do it they (Brahmins) would themselves bury the dead 
body. When the poor sweepers were thus threatened and were 
also afraid of being beaten they buried the dead body.” 


This is not all. There is a further point to benoted. The 
Touchable Hindus dispose of the dead body by cremating ‘it. 
Just because it is a presumption on the part of the Untouchables 
to initiate the ways of the Hindus, which are marks of their 
superior status, the Untouchables must necessarily bury their 
dead even if they do not wish to do so. An instance of this 
compulsory burial was reported in the ‘Milap’ of 6th June 1924: 
“The chief cause of the awakening among the Untouchables is 
the tyranny of the Hindus. | was not aware of this but the 
reports that I have received from various workers has caused 
me much pain. From one place I am informed that the 
Untouchables of that place are not allowed to even burn their 
dead. This, however it seems has created a new spirit among 
the sweepers of the place. They have started burying their dead 
with the head downwards probably to distinguish themselves 
from others who bury the corpse in a lying position. The 
Sweepers think that if they also act in imitation of others, it 
is derogatory.” 


The wearing of the sacred thread is evidence of noble birth. 
The Untouchables with the idea of ennobling themselves thought 
of wearing the sacred thread. The atrocities committed by the 
caste Hindus on the Untouchables of the village Ringwari in 
Garhwal District in U. P. are reported in the ‘National Herald’ 
of 6th June “After leading a fugitive life for well nigh two 
months as a result of persecution at the hands of the caste 
Hindus, ten families consisting of 33 Harijans have now been 
able to return to their-homes in village Ringwari of Chandkot 
with the help of the district authorities of Garhwal. These 
Harijans, it may be recalled, had taken full advantage of the 
social movement started for their uplift by Mahatma Gandhi 
and the late Swami Shradhanand. 


They had taken the sacred thread and made it a part of 
their duty to perform ‘Sandhya’. But this was resented very 
much by the caste Hindus of Garhwal as according to them it 
amounted to a virtual invasion of their ‘right and privileges’. 
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The resentment found expression in a number of assaults on 
Harians and persistent social persecution. They were asked to 
desist from using ‘polies’ and ‘palkies’ in their marriage 
procession and four of them were compelled at one place to kill 
a buffalo and eat its flesh. 


At Ringwari these atrocities reached a climax, when all the 
water springs, grazing grounds and other public places were 
closed to the Harijans who refused to submit to the caste 
Hindus. In consequence the above mentioned ten families had 
to leave their villages at dead of night, in order to avoid further 
persecution.” Other instances of similar sort are given below:. 


1. “Some Arya Samajists managed to raise the caste of 
some Untouchables and gave them the sign of the caste, 
namely, the religious thread worn round the neck. But 
the mass of the Sanatanists could not bear even this 
because their religion does not allow the Untouchables 
to wear the thread. This is why thread-wearing 
Untouchables are daily persecuted by the high caste 

_ Hindus.” 


2. “Bhagat Harichand of Moila, District Mirpur, Jammu 
State was purified by the Arya Samajists and given the 
thread to wear. The Hindu Jats of the place began to 
victimize him and ask him to put off the thread. 
Harichand however remained steadfast on his religion. 
At last one day when the Bhagat Harichand had finished 
the Gaitri Path, he was caught hold of by the Hindu 
Jats and severely beaten and his thread broken. The 
cause of their incensement was this that wheareas 
before the Shudh, Shudha Meghs had addressed the 
Jats as ‘Gharib Nawaz’ (the benefactors of the poor), 
now they only use ‘Namastey’.” From the Arya Gazette 
dated 14th September 1929: 


“The Hindu Rajputs of the village Ramani, near the town 
Berhampur, Distt. Gurdaspur, called the Untouchables of their 
villages from their homes and ordered them to put off the holy 
thread at once and swear never to put it on again otherwise 
their lives were in danger. Upon this Untouchables calmly 
replied ‘Maharaj why are you angry with us. Your own brothers, 
the Arya Samajists have very kindly put these threads round 
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our necks and have ordered us to always protect them for they 
are the true symbols of the Hindu faith. If you take objection 
to them, you can tear them off our bodies with your own hands’. 
Upon this the Rajputs fell upon the poor men with their lathis 
and kept on thrashing them for a long time. The Untouchables 
put up with this persecution with great fortitude and refused 
to resist or protest. But their torments took no pity on their 
helpless condition and three or four Rajputs actually tore the 
holy thread off the body of a Harijan named Gori Ram and 
bruised his body with a hoe in mock imitation of the sign of 
the thread.” 


From the Milap’ dated 12th October 1929: “The Rajputs 
of the village Bahmani have from time past launched a 
programme against the Untouchables. There is a case going on 
in the court about the breaking of a holy thread and there is 
another case too, about an Untouchable woman who was going 
on to the field to cut the harvest on 7th October 1929 when 
a Rajput severely thrashed her and caused serious bruises. The 
woman was brought home on a bed.” 


What happens to an Untouchable if he remains seated on 
a cot in the presence of a Hindu can be seen from the following 
incident reported in ‘“Jivan’ of July 1938: “Nanda Ram and 
Mangali Prasad of village Pachhahera, Police Post Margaon, 
Tehsil and District Sitapur, invited their friends and relatives 
for a communal feast. When the guests were sitting on cots and 
smoking, Thakkur Soora3} Baksh Singh and Harpal Singh, 
Zamindars of the village, came there, sent for Nanda Ram and 
Mangali Prasad and asked who the people sitting and smoking 
were and why they were sitting on cots. Mangali Prasad said 
that they were his friends and relatives and asked if only 
Thakkurs could sit on cots. Enraged by this, the Thakkurs beat 
both the brothers and their men beat the guests severely as 
a result of which one man and one woman became senseless 
and others sustained serious injuries.” 


The Untouchables are Hindus. They are also citizens with 
the same civic rights. But the Untouchables cannot claim the 
right of the citizenship if it conflicts with any rules of the 
Established Order. For instance, no Untouchable can claim 
lodging in an inn even though it is public. In “Jivan’ of August 
1938, is reported the experience of an Untouchable named 
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Kannhaiya Lal Jatav of Fetegarh: “When I went to stay in 
Dharmashala near Allahabad Junction on 15th August 1938 at 
10 p.m. there was no difficulty and I laid down on a cot after 
paying an advance of Re. 1. But at 11 p.m. when the lodgers 
went to the Manager of the Dharmashala to note down their 
addresses, and while noting down my address I put down my 
caste as Jatav; the Manager got wild and said that the 
Dharmashala was not meant for the stay of low caste people 
and asked me to get out at once. I pointed out to him that 
according to the rules of the Dharmashala, it was meant for 
Hindus only and there was no ban on Untouchables and asked 
if | was not a Hindu that he was asking me to leave. I also 
pleaded that being resident of Farrukabad and not acquainted. 
with anyone in Allahabad there was no place where I could go 
at 11 p.m. On this, the Manager got furious and repeating the 
couplet from Ramayan (Sudras illiterate, cattle and women all 
these deserve to be beaten) said that in spite of being a low- 
caste he dared to talk about rules and law and will not get out 
unless he is beaten. Then suddenly he got my bedding etc., 
threw out of the Dharmashala and all of them were ready to 
beat me. In the face of such odds, I at once left the Dharmashala 
and lay down on a plank of wood in front of a shop facing the 
Dharmashala and had to pay annas 2 as rent to the shopkeeper 
for a night. I therefore appeal to my Scheduled Caste brethren 
to hold meetings everywhere and request Government to 
construct separate Dharmashalas for our people in every town 
or to get all the existing Dnarmashalas opened for us.” 


Under the Established Order, the work of lifting and 
removing dead cattle as well as doing the scavenger’s work is 
beneath the dignity of the Hindus. It must be done by the 
Untouchables. The Untouchables have also begun to think that 
it is derogatory to their status and are refusing to do it. The 
Untouchables, however, are forced by the Hindus to do it against 
their will. The “Jivan’ of June 1938 reports: “One day, in May 
1938, Bhajju Ram Jatav of village Bipoli, Police post Baria, 
District Aligarh was sitting in his house at about 11 a.m. when 
some Brahmins namely Prithik, Hodal, Sita Ram, Devi and 
Chuni, all of whom had lathis came and tried to force him to 
lift dead cattle; and when he refused saying that he was not 
used to that work and asked them to go to some one who does 
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that sort of work, he was mercilessly belaboured with lathis.” 
The same journal in its issue of October 1938 gives the following 
news item: “On 24th October 1938, some cattle of a Brahmin 
of village Lodhari, Tehsil Sadabad, District Muttra, died. The 
Scheduled Caste people of the village who were asked to lift 
it refused to do so. This enraged the caste Hindus so much that 
they have asked the Scheduled Caste people not to go to their 
fields for ablutions nor to allow their cattle to graze in their 
(caste Hindus) fields.” 


The Untouchables must not wear decent and clean clothes 
and they must not wear gold or silver ornaments. If the 
Untouchables defy these rules, the Hindus will not hesitate to 
bring them to book. The Untouchables have been trying to defy 
these rules, with what consequences will be seen from the 
following incidents, which have been reported in the newspapers: 
“Until 1922, the Untouchable caste of Dalai in Berar District 
of Bundi, were forbidden to eat wheat. In February 1922, a 
Chamar woman was put on the Rock in Sakatgarh, Jaipur, 
simply because she was wearing silver ornaments on her feet. 
The reason given was this that only men of the high castes were 
allowed to wear silver or to eat wheat. The low caste people 
should not dare to aspire to these things. So far we had been 
thinking that such antiquated ideas were supposed to have had 
probably died out by this time.” The ‘Times of India’in its issue 
of 4th January 1928 reports the tyranny and oppression 
practised upon the Balais who form an Untouchable community 
in Central India for their daringness to wear clean clothes and 
golden ornaments. Says the “Times’: In May (1927) high caste 
Hindus viz., Kalotas Rajputs and Brahmins including the Patils 
and Patwaris of villages Kanana, Bicholee Hafsi, Bicholi 
Mardana and of about 15 other villages in the Indore district 
informed the Balais of their respective villages that if they 
wished to live among them, they must conform to the following 
rules: 


1. Balais must not wear gold lace bordered pugrees; 


a They must not wear dhoties with coloured or fancy 
borders; 


3. They must convey intimation of the death of any Hindu 
to relatives of the deceased—-no matter how far away 
these relatives may be living; 
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4. In all Hindu marriages, the Balais must play music 
before the processions, and during the marriages; 


5. The Balai women must not wear fancy gowns for jackets; 


6. Balai women must attend all cases of confinement of 
Hindu women; 


7. The Balais must render services'without demanding 
remuneration, and must accept whatever a Hindu is 
pleased to give; 


8. Ifthe Balais do not agree to abide by these terms, they 
must clear out of the villages. 


The Balais refused to comply; and the Hindu element 
proceeded against them. Balais were not allowed to get water 
from the village wells; they were not allowed to let their cattle 
to graze. Balais were prohibited from passing through land 
owned by a Hindu: so that if the field of a Balai was surrounded 
by fields owned by Hindus, the Balai could have no access to 
his own field. The Hindus also let their cattle graze down the 
fields of Balais. The Balais submitted petitions to the Darbar 
of Indore against these persecutions, but as they could get no 
timely relief, and the oppression continued, hundreds of Balais 
with their wives and children, were obliged to abandon their 
homes in which their ancestors lived for generations, and to 
migrate to adjoining states, viz. to villages in Dhar, Dewas, 
Bangali, Bhopal, Gwalior and other states. 


Only a few days ago the Hindus of Reoti village barely 8 
miles to the North of Indore city ordered the Balais to sign a 
stamped agreement in accordance with the rules framed against 
the Balais by the Hindus of other villages. The Balais refused 
to comply, It, is alleged that some of them were beaten by the 
Hindus; and one Balai was fastened to a post, and was told that 
he would be let go, on agreeing to sign the agreement. He 
signed the agreement, and was released “. The next is from thé 
‘Arya Gazette’ dated 21st January, 1928: “Up till now the tales 
of woe that were usually related of the persecution of the 
Harijans were mostly from the Madras province, but now thanks 
to the treatment of the Maharana of the Simla Hills, one ‘has 
not to go so far to search for these stories. In the Simla district, 
their dwells a caste called ‘Collie’ whose members are very 
handsome and hard working. The Hindus of that area consider 
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them to be Untouchables although they do not engage in any 
such work which should render them objectionable in the eyes 
of the Hindu religion. The members of this caste are not only 
powerful and well built but intelligent also. Almost all the 
songs that the dwellers of the Simla Hills sing are composed 
by the ‘Collies’. These people labour all day long and venerate 
the Brahmins excessively but still they cannot so much as pass 
near the house of a Brahmin. Their children cannot read in 
&chools and ‘Pathashalas’ (religious monastic schools). Their 
women folk cannot wear gold ornaments. It has even been 
‘reported that some Collies have gone to the Punjab and earned 
some money with which they have bought gold rings and 
earrings. When however they have brought these back to their 
homes, they have been cast into the jail and not freed until the 
ornaments had passed into the pockets of the State Officers.” 


The following letter appeared in the ‘Pratap’ of 23rd June 
1926: “Swami Ramanandji Sanyasi writes: On the 23rd of 
March 1926, in the evening a Chamar came to me who had 
recently managed to escape from the clutches of the Jats. He 
related to me a moving tale of the sufferings that his caste had 
to put up with in the village of Kheri near Faridabad in the 
District of Gurgaon. On the morning of 24th March I reached 
Faridabad in the District of Gurgaon, so as to investigate the 
state of affairs myself. The result of my enquiries is briefly as 
follows: 


“On the 5th of March the marriage took place of the daughter 
of a Chamar called Gorkhi. The financial condition of the Chamar 
was comparatively good and he entertained his guests in the 
same way as people of the high castes do. Moreover, before 
handing away his daughter, he gave her three gold ornaments. 
This news spread amongst the Jats and was widely discussed. 
It was decided finally that the high castes had been insulted 
by the fact that the lower castes have started viewing with 
them. Till the 20th of March nothing untoward happened but 
on the morning of the 21st the Jats called a meeting of the 
Panchayat (village council) to consider the matter. Just at that 
moment a party of the Chamars of which the greater portion 
was composed of boys, girls and women was setting out for 
Faridabad on its daily duty. The party had just gone out of the 
village as far as the Dharmashala when the Jats attacked it. 
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All the men of the party were belaboured and the women were 


thrashed with shoes. The backs of some were broken and of — , 


some the arms. Not only this, even their implements were 
robbed. A Muslim happened to pass along that way and the 
Jats took hold of him also and robbed him of his big gold 
earrings as well as of twenty-eight rupees. On the 22nd of 
March some groups of the Jats: went into the fields of the 
Chamar and played havoc with them. The crop thus destroyed 
was estimated at about a thousand rupees. At that time, Nanwa, 
the son of Kori, was working in the fields. The Jats gave him 
also a thorough beating. On the 22nd of March again a party 
of the Jats sallied forth armed with flaming torches dipped in 
Kerosene oil, with the intention of setting fire to the houses 
of the Chamars but later came away. On the 23rd of March at 
midnight a house was set on fire belonging to the grandfather 
of that married girl who has been mentioned above. The house 
is now a heap of ashes. It contained sixteen skins ready to be 
made into shoes and worth 90 rupees. They also got burnt up 
together with the other household goods. The general situation 
now is that the Jats have surrounded the town and no Chamar 
is allowed to go out. The Baniyas also, out of fear of the Jats, 
have refused to sell anything to the Chamars. For three days 
the Chamars as well as their cattle have been starving.” 


The following is a more recent occurrence. It has happened 
in Malabar. The facts of the case are revealed by the following 
resolution passed at the first Chirakal Taluka Harijan 
Conference held at Cherukunn in Malabar on 5th June 1945 
with Shri K. Kannan, M.L.A., presiding: 


“This Conference invites the urgent attention of the 
Government and the public to the increasing cases of inhuman 
oppressions of the Scheduled Castes of Malabar by Hindus, 
Muslims and Christians, particularly to the severest type of 
oppression now going on, almost with impunity, in the Nattika 
Firka, Ponnani Taluk, where something like a regular Harijan 
hunting is taking place every day as a result of the Harijans 
trying to wear gold ornaments and use clean clothes and 
umbrellas. In addition to numerous cases of assaults a Harijan 
marriage party was waylaid and assaulted and the shirts of 
men and the sarees of women removed by force and a Harijan 
student mercilessly beaten in Vadanpilly on 27th May 1945. 
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This Conference while congratulating the progressive Thiya 
youths of the place under the enlightened leadership of Messrs. 
C.S. Gopalan, M. S. Sankaranarayan and P. C. Ramakrishna 
Vydier for their magnificient efforts to help the Harijans, most 
emphatically protests against the callous indifference of the 
local authorities, particularly /of the Police Department in that 
the ill-treated Harijans did not get any timely protection from 
them. 


This conference desires to state that almost in all cases of 
the above-said oppressions, the aggrieved Harijans have received 
neither protection nor justice from the police. There are instances 
where poor Harijans were even beaten by the Police for their 
coming forward to give evidence in such cases. In so far as these 
events have reduced the Harijans of Malabar to a very miserable 
plight and the situation, if left alone, is likely to develop into 
a crisis endangering the lives of all progressive Harijans who 
are trying to break the shackles of caste and economic 
exploitation of the vested interests in Malbar. This Conference 
most earnestly appeals to the Government of India, the Hon’ble 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar and all the enlightened people in the 
country to see that the Hariyans are allowed to live in this land 
as free citizens of a democratic country unmolested by-any 
people and promptly protected by the administration whenever 
they are oppressed by others.” 


The Untouchables must not eat rich food even if they can 
afford it. It is an offence for the Untouchables to live above their 
station in life. The ‘Pratap’ of 26th February 1928 relates the 
following occurrence: “In the State of Jodhpur at a place 
Chandayal, you will still see men who do not think that the 
Harijans have even the right to eat Halva. One of the 
Untouchable castes is that of Sargaroes. Sometime back on the 
occasion of the Marriage ceremony of two or three girls, Halva 
was prepared for the members of the marriage party. For this 
purpose, maida (white flour) was brought from the Thakur 
Sahib. At mealtime, the marriage party came for meals but just 
at that time the Kanwar Sahib of Chandawala sent orders to 
the Saragaroes that they could not eat Halva. Some cringing 
sycophants negotiated a compromise in this way that the Kanwar 
Sahib be presented with Rs. 200 and then permission will be 
given to eat Halva. At this the Sargaroes got infuriated and 
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refused to pay the money.” To lead a marriage procession 
through the main streets of the village is the right of every 
caste Hindu. It is also in evidence that the community, which 
enjoys this right, is accepted as a respectable community. The 
Untouchables have no such right. But they have been seeking 
to establish such a right by taking their marriage procession 
through the main streets of the village with the object of 
establishing their social status. The following incidents show 
how the Hindus have dealt with this claim. From the ‘Adi- 
Hindu’ dated July 1927: “Bangalore, 27th May 1927: Seven 
Brahmins were sentenced to pay a fine of hundred rupees each, 
by the First Class Magistrate. These men had wantonly attacked 
a procession of the well-known Pariah Untouchable caste when 
it was passing along the Mallkot Road where only Brahmins 
live.” 

From the ‘Pratap’ dated 25th October 1931: “In the village 
of Hargaon, district Garhwal when the high caste Hindus heard 
that a marriage party of the Untouchables was coming and the 
bridegroom was sitting in a palanquin they sallied forth in 
great numbers and surrounded the party and gave it a severe 
beating. In intense cold they held up the marriage party and 
kept it without food for 24 hours. The members of the party 
were inhumanly treated and were only rescued from this difficult 
situation by the coming of the Police.” 


From the ‘Satya Samwad’ Lahore dated 3rd November 
1931: “A marriage party was passing near Delhi, carrying the 
bridegroom in a palanquin. The high caste Hindus took offence 
at this for they thought it to be an insult to them. They held 
up the party for two days and gave it nothing either to eat or 
drink. At last the police came and chased away these tyrants 
and rescued the marriage party.” 


The ‘Jivan’ a Hindu journal for June 19388 reports, 


1. “In village Sevra, the Golas (Purva Thakurs) who boast 
of being Congressites, have so mercilessly beaten with 
spears and lathis the unarmed Jatavs of that village 
that five of them were lying wounded in the hospital 
with arms and ribs broken. Bansi has sustained fracture 
of the skull bone and is still unconscious in the hospital. 
All this happened because when a marriage party came 
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to the village the bridegroom was wearing a glittering 
crown (Pukka Mohar) which offended the Thakurs, 
who wanted to attack the marriage party; but desisted 
because of the party’s superior strength and were 
therefore content with only insulting the marriage party 
within the Zamindari at that time.” 


2. “In village Dorra, Tehsil Fatechand, District Agra, a 
marriage party came to the house of Moti Ram Jatav 
from village Rampur. The bridegroom was wearing a 
glittering crown and the party also brought band music 
and fireworks. The Caste Hindus objected to the party 
proceeding with the music band playing and displaying 
fireworks. Moti Ram protested against this and said 
that they were also as good human beings as any others. 
On this, the caste Hindus caught hold of Moti Ram and 
gave him a severe beating and also attacked the 
marriage party. A sum of Rs. 15-1-0 tied in Moti Ram’s 
turban was also removed.” 


3. “While a marriage party was on its way to the house 
of Prem Singh and Girvar Singh, Jatavs of village 
Khurva, Police post Sakini, District Aligarh, it was 
prevented by the caste Hindus from proceeding further 
unless the music band stopped playing, and the 
procession was threatened to be killed and looted if the 
music was not stopped. Caste Hindus were also enraged 
for refusal by the Jatavs to do ‘Begar” and for the 
audacity to have music band playing with a marriage 
party. On the marriage party’s refusal to stop music, 
the caste Hindus were so much enraged that they threw 
brickbats and stones at the party.” 


The ‘Hindustan Times’ of the 24th of March 1945 reports 
the following incident relating to the same subject: “A Shilpakar 
marriage party of the village of Dhanuri in Lands down sub- 
division carrying the bridegroom in a ‘palki was proceeding to 
the bride’s house in the village of Mall Dhangu. A man 
introducing himself as an agent of the Patwari of Mall Dhangu 
advised the party to go through an out of the way route to avoid 
disturbance by caste Hindus. The party, accordingly, took a 
forest path and when they were at a lonely spot a whistle 
brought out about 200 caste Hindus who, it is alleged, attacked 
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the party and carried away the ‘palki’”. The Shilpakar party 
reached the bride’s house two days later and the marriage was, 
it is reported, performed in the presence of the Sub-divisional 
Magistrate and a police party brought by him. The Patwari has 
been suspended in this connection.” 


The Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore in its issue of 24th 
June 1945 reports: “A party of Rajputs, armed with axes, lathis 
and daggers, attacked yesterday Harijans of a village in Gwalior 
State, killing one and inflicting serious injuries on four. The 
Rajputs and the Harians of the village were on hostile terms 
for some time past ever since the Harijans took out a procession 
to celebrate the birth of an heir apparent to the Gwalior Darbar. 
The Rajputs strongly protested against it, as according to them, 
Harijans were not entitled to the privileges of such celebrations. 
Last month, a proclamation was issued by the Maharaja giving 
equal rights to the Harijans.” 


Here are a few cases to show how the Hindus tveat with 
violence any attempt on the part of the Untouchables to imitate 
the ways and manners of the Hindus and to have a little pride 
in themselves. 


The following i§8 from the “Bombay Samachar” of 4th 
November 1936: “At Uttapalam (in Malabar) an Ezhava by 
caste named Sivaraman, aged 17, went to the shop of a caste 
Hindu to buy salt and asked in the Malayalam language for 
‘uppu’. In Malabar, according to custom, caste Hindus alone 
can use the word ‘uppu for sait; being only a Harijan he ought 
to have used the word ‘pulichatan’. Consequently, the high 
caste grocer was very angry and is alleged to have thrashed 
Sivaraman so severely that the latter died.” 


The following instances are collected from the ‘Samata’: 


(1) “At Kathi (District Poona) the people have begun to 
persecut, the Untouchables because the latter have 
begun saying ‘Ram, Ram and Namaskar’. Be it known 
to the un-intimated that these are salutations which 
only the higher castes have the right to employ; the 
Mahars, etc. must say ‘Johar’ or ‘Paya Lagw’ (I touch 
your feet) to the people. 


(2) The Untouchables of Tanoo (District Poona) tried to 
behave ‘like Touchable Hindu people’; the result of this 
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impudent encroachment is that many of them have had 
to leave the village and some have migrated to Bavda. 


(3) At Valapur (District of Sholapur) the Mahars are 
persecuted because they have dared to refuse to address 
Touchables as ‘Saheb’ and to say ‘Paya Lagw’ (‘I touch 
your feet’) in salutation. 


(4) AtJambad (District Sholapur) the Untouchables refused 
to make ‘Nautch’ and ‘Tamasha’ for the diversion of 
their Touchable lords. Therefore these Untouchables 
were thrashed, their huts were burnt down or pulled 
down, and they were driven out-of the village limits. 


(5) At Bavda (District Poona) some Untouchables exhorted 
their fellow-outcastes to give up eating the leavings of 
higher caste people, dead animals, etc., and to refuse 
to do the dirty work of the people. The elders of the 
village have told these Mahars with new fanglad notions 
that it is their ‘Dharma’ to eat what they have always 
been eating and do what they have been doing. Those 
Mahars who do not follow their ancient and eternal 
‘Dharma’ have been thrashed by the people and 
threatened with expulsion from the village.” 


The Hindu treats the Untouchables as being born to serve 
the Hindu community. It being his duty to serve, the 
Untouchables cannot refuse to serve the Hindu whenever the 
latter call upon to do so. The Hindus of the village hold the 
belief that they can commandeer the labour of the Untouchables. 
The system is known as ‘Begar’, or forced labour. A few instances 
will show that dire consequences follow from the refusal of the 
Untouchables to submit to the system. The ‘“Jivan’ of December 
1938 report the following incidents: “On 29th November 1938, 
the Jatavs of village Kohana, district Muttra were seriously 
tortured by the Jats and Brahmins for refusing Begar. 


The Thakkurs and the Brahmins of this village used to 
extract Begar from the Jatavs and to harass them. The latter 
decided not to do Begar and do only that work for which wages 
were paid. Recently, a bullock died in the village and the 
Thakkurs and other caste Hindus tried to force the Jatavs to 
lift it, but they said that they could do that only if they were 
paid. This enraged the caste Hindus so much that they asked 
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a sweeper to fill the Jatavs’ well with excreta and make them 
not to go to their fields for ablutions and decided to tease them 
in every way. When the Jatavs prevented the Sweeper from 
putting excreta in their well, he called the Jats, Thakkurs and 
Brahmins who were all ready for an attack. They attacked the 
Jatavs with lathis and seriously belaboured them and also set 
fire to their houses as a result of which six houses were burnt 
to ashes and 18 Jatavs were wounded seriously and a lot of 
their household property was taken away by the rowdies.” The 
same Journal in its issue of February 1939 reports: “The Jats 
of village Abhaipura, tehsil Kirvali, district Agra, are used to 
extract Begar (Forced labour) from the poor Scheduled Caste 
people and beat them on demanding wages. Some three months 
back Sukhi Jat forced Sukh Ram, Ghanshyam and Humka, 
Jatavs to do work for them and did not pay any wages. These 
persons are so much fed up with such high-handedness that 
they have left the villages and lived with their relatives in other 
villages, while their utensils.and other household goods have 
been taken away by the Jats and concealed in some barn.” 


The “‘Savadhan’ in its-issue of 3rd June 1945 reports the 
following incident: “Mehraji Kori, a Scheduled Caste woman 
has filed a complaint in the court of Mr. Mahboob Alam, City 
Magistrate under Sections 376, 341 and 354-A against Brahma 
Singh, Sulaiman and Aftab, constables of Jubi Police post. It 
is alleged that at about 10-30 p.m. on 2nd May 1945 these three 
constables, Sumar, Kahar, Kallu Bibis son and some others 
came and searched her house and then took her to the police 
station and kept her there for the whole night. In the early 
hours of the morning these constables took her to a small room 
bolted it and then all three of them violated her modesty one 
by one. Then she was removed to another small room where_ 
charcoal and pieces of paper were filled in her private part and 
they put their private organs in her mouth. Her clothes were 
torn and saturated with blood. The following day her mother 
was forced to do begar work for the whole day and then both 
of them were left off at 10 p.m. 


Murala, wife of Maharaji’s husband’s younger brother has 
also filed a similar complaint. She has alleged that the same 
constables took her to the police post the same night and 
returned her to her house. On the way she was caught by 
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Madari Teli, near Kumar Tola, to the ruins of a house and her 
modesty violated. Messrs. Munna Lal, Bhushan and Ram 
Bharose, advocates are appearing for the complainant.” 


In the ‘Hindustan Times’ of 15th April 1945 occurs the 
following news item: “For refusal to do forced labour, it is 
alleged, a large number of Harijans in the village of Dukheri 
in Ambala District were recently assaulted by a party of Rajputs. 
A man and a woman, both Harijans, were killed. It is also 
alleged that a large number of houses belonging to Harijans 
were set on fire. Telegrams have been sent to the Commissioner 
and the Deputy Inspector General of Police to inquire into the 
matter.” 


From these instances, it will be clear to anyone that the 
Hindus do not hesitate to use violence to hold down the 
Untouchables and maintain the established order and even to 
commit, murder. Mr. Lajpat Rai in his book’.Unhappy India’ 
in which he tried to reply to and refute the charges levelled 
by Miss Mayo in her ‘Mother India’ gives a lengthy and lucid 
description of the lynching of the Negroes in the United States 
and the atrocities committed upon them by the members of the 
Ku Klux Klan and asks: “What however is very relevant to her 
to ask is: is the unjustifiable and cruel attitude of the Brahmins 
towards the Pariah more unjustifiable and more cruel than 
that of the Klansmen of America towards the Negroes?” “What 
are the caste cruelties of India put by the side of what the 
whiteman has done to the non-white people?” 


Lala Lajpatrai, if he had cared to investigate could have 
found that the cruelties and atrocities practised by the Hindus 
against the Untouchables were no less than those practised by 
the Americans upon the Negroes. If these atrocities are not so 

~ well known to the world as are those practised upon the Negro, 
it is not because they do not exist. They are not known because 
there is no Hindu, who will not do his best to conceal truth in 
order to hide his shame, Some might think that this description 
of the Established Order and the rules made thereunder are 
matters of ancient past. This is a complete mistake. The 
Established Order subsists even today and the rules are as 
operative today as they were when they were made. This will 
be evident from the two following statements on the condition 
of the Untouchables which have appéared in the ‘Hindustan 
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Times’. The first appeared in the issue of 8th March 1945. The 
first one is written by one Kesarilaiji Bordia, Headmaster of 
a school called Vidya Bhuwan in Udaipur. It reads as follows: 


Many are the disabilities under which the Harijans in 
Mewar live. They cannot enter temples, nor can they draw 
water from public wells. They cannot join the caste Hindus in 
festivals and processions. They have to take out their Rath 
Yatra or Doll procession through a different route and an a 
different day. And they cannot ride through the village. Even 
silver ornaments, let alone gold ones on their person are resented 
by the caste Hindus. The result is, they have to content 
themselves with tin and brass articles. Age-old usage prevents _ 
them from using butter or gur in wedding feasts. In Schools 
and other public places, Haryjan boys cannot sit with the children 
of caste Hindus. They are asked to absent themselves on the 
inspection day in order to save the Inspector from 
embarrassment. A memorandum has been submitted to the 
State Government. If the Government chooses to declare in 
unequivocal terms the disapproval of these disabilities, the 
hands of non-official bodies which are fighting untouchability 
will be strengthened.” The second is in the form of a statement 
issued by the President of the Harijan Sevak Sangh and refers 
to the condition of the Untouchables in the State of Mewar. It 
reads as under: The Mewar Harijan Sevak Sangh has sent a 
Memorandum to the Mewar Government drawing their 
attention to the various disabilities of Harijans in the State and 
their consequent hardships. The Memorandum brings out how 
civil liberties of Harijans are curtailed in several ways by the 
orthodoxy and prejudices of caste Hindus. 


I enumerate below some of the unjust practices, which still 
persist in the State and for the rectification of which the State 
has taken no effective measures. They are as follows: 


1. Harijans have no liberty in the selection of clothes to 
wear. The form of dress must follow the age-long pattern; 
personal tastes and desires have no place in the choice 
of the dress. 


2. At wedding feasts they have no choice in the selection 
of food materials. Even on payment they cannot use 
costly articles. 
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3. They cannot ride the village on a horse. 
4. They are not allowed accommodation in public vehicles. 


5. On religious festivals they cannot take out procession 
of their idols except through specified routes. 


6. They have no access to wells and temples.” 


“Three years ago in company with Thakkur Bapa, I travelled 
all over the State and placed before the Government and public 
my impressions of the conditions obtaining there and pleaded 
for reform. On perusal of the above mentioned memorandum 
and other reports sent to me, I find that the past few years have 
hardly brought any change and conditions are more or less 
static. It is heart breaking to find that passage of time cuts no 
ice with us. The result is that there is hardly any change in 
our age-long practices and prejudices. This perversity which 
blinds us to the tyranny and injustices of our ways also makes 
us impervious to the incalculable harm we have already suffered 
as a result of it. Even if the ignorant prejudice of the common 
man is unshaken the enlightened Governments of the twentieth 
century ought to be more alive to their responsibilities.” 


The dates of these communications are important. They are 
of the year 1945. None can say that this Hindu Established 
Order is a thing of the ancient past. The fact that these latest 
accounts refer to the Indian States should not be understood: 
to mean that the established Order has vanished from British 
India. The chapters to follow will present enough evidence to 
show that the same Established Order is very much alive in 
British India. 


In the “Jimes of India” of 3lst August 1950 occurs the 
following news item: The following facts of a case revealed in 
the hearing of an appeal in the Allahabad High Court, are 
illustrative of the socio-economic conditions of lower castes in 
the rural areas: Chiranji, a dhobi of the village of Sarras in the 
District of Etah, went out as a military employee in the last 
war and remained out of his village for four or five years. When 
he was discharged, he returned to his home. He stopped washing 
clothes and used to go about in the village in his military 
uniform. This coupled with the fact that he refused to wash 
clothes even for the men of the Raja of Sarras the sole zamindar 
in the village, was resented by the villagers. 
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On December 31, 1947, when the dhobi was washing his 
clothes, four villagers, including the Raja’s servants, approached 
him and asked him to wash their clothes which he refused. The 
villagers took Chiranji to the Raja’s house and gave him a 
beating. His mother and mother’s sister went there to intercede 
on his behalf but they too were assaulted. The attackers then 
went away leaving Chiranji in the custody of one Ram Singh; 
finding him alone, Chiranji was alleged to have slapped him 
and run away. Ram Singh and other servants of the Raja 
chased him to his house where he had taken shelter. The 
villagers insisted upon his opening the door but when there 
was no response, his house was set on fire. A number of other 
huts were also reduced to ashes. 


The dhobi lodged a complaint with the Police who disbelieved 
his story and wanted to prosecute him for a false report. He 
then filed a complaint in a Magistrate’s Court. The accused 
were convicted and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, 
each. The High Court upheld the sentences imposed by the 
Magistrate. The following news item has appeared in the ‘Indian 
News Chronicle’ dated 31st August 1950. Inhuman Treatment 
towards Harijans in Pepsu: Depressed Classes League’s 
Memorandum to Government. 


Patiala, August 1950: “The unprovoked thrashing of the 
Backward Class people, inhuman insults heaped upon their 
women folk, indiscriminate detachment of the Harijans from 
the lands, the virtual confinement of the Harijans and their 
cattle in their mud houses for days together without any fault 
is a long tale of suffering whose echoes are rising 1n proportion 
to the diminishing echoes of crime in general,” says a 
memorandum presented by the PEPSU Provincial Depressed - 
Classes League to the State Government. “While crime in 
PEPSU is on the decrease due to the vigorous efforts of the 
police,” the memorandum adds, “it is a pity that the sector of 
the Backward Class should be deprived of the protection from 
the unsociable elements”. The Backward Classes economically 
handicapped as they are, find it very difficult to ventilate their 
day-to-day grievances to the authorities concerned who could 
immediately come to their rescue, and are perforce, compelled 
to submit to their lot, to the encouragement of the aggressor, 
and thus the wail of disgust against the present state of affairs 
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grows still louder which in its turn is made stock of by the 
interested parties.” 


The Provincial Depressed Classes League further quoted 
an instance to show how much inhuman treatment was being 
meted out to Harijans in PEPSU. Chand Singh a Harijan of 
village Katu, district Bernala, was made to go round the village 
on the back of donkey with face blackened for the fault of 
having drunk water at the well of a high caste zamindar. “In 
the changed atmosphere of free India, the members of the 
Scheduled Castes in the PEPSU are daily finding themselves 
put in a tight corner as a result of the unprecedented repression 

.let loose upon them by the members of high castes.” . 


The Provincial Depressed Classes League has further 
suggested formation of district and central special commissions 
in the State with wide powers to deal with the complaints on 
Hariyans on the spot and afford them other facilities. Concluding, 
the League has urged upon the State Government that pending 
an all-India enactment in this connection, it may, temporarily 
be provided that the Harijans have equal rights in the village 
common, to ease the situation from further deterioration. 


) 


Gandhism: The Doom of the 
Untouchables 


Hitherto when Indians have been talking about the 
reconstruction of Indian social and economic life they have 
been talking in terms of individualism versus collectivism, 
capitalism versus socialism, conservatism versus radicalism 
and so on. But quite recently a new ‘ism’ has come on the Indian 
horizon. It is called Gandhism. It is true that very recently Mr. 
Gandhi had denied that there is such a thing as Gandhism. 
This denial is nothing more than the usual modesty which Mr. 
Gandhi wears so well. It does not disprove the existence of 
Gandhism. There have been quite a number of books with the 
title of Gandhism without any protest from Mr. Gandhi. It has 
already caught the imagination of some people both inside and 
outside India. Some have so much faith in it that they do not 
hesitate to offer it as an alternative to Marxism. 


The followers of Gandhism who may happen to read what 
is said in the foregoing pages may well ask; Mr. Gandhi may 
not have done what the Untouchables expected him to do; but 
does not Gandhism offer any hope to the Untouchables? The 
followers of Gandhism may accuse me of remembering only the 
short, slow, intermittent steps taken by Mr. Gandhi for the 
sake of the Untouchables and of forgetting the potential length 
of the principles enunciated by him. I am prepared to admit 
that it does sometimes happen that a person, who enunciates 
a long principle takes only a short step and that he may be 
forgiven for the short step in the hope that some day the 
principle will by its native dynamics force a long step covering 
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all who were once left out. Gandhism is in itselfa very interesting 
subject for study. 


But to deal with Gandhism after having dealt with Mr. 
Gandhi is bound to he a tedious task and therefore my first 
reaction was to leave out the consideration of Gandhism and. 
Untouchables. At the same time, I could hardly remain 
indifferent to the facts that the effect of my omission to consider 
the subject might be very unfortunate. For Gandhists, 
notwithstanding my exposure of Mr. Gandhi, might take 
advantage of it and continue to preach that if Mr. Gandhi has 
failed to solve the problem of the Untouchables still the 
Untouchables will find their salvation in Gandhism. It is because 
I wish to leave no room for such propaganda that I have 
overcome my original disinclination and engage upon discussion 
of Gandhism. 


What is Gandhism? What does it stand for? What are its 
teachings about economic problem? What are its teachings 
about social problem? At the outset it is necessary to state that 
some Gandhists have conjured up a conception of Gandhism 
which is purely imaginary. According to this conception 
Gandhism means return to the village and making the village 
self-sufficient. It makes Gandhism a mere matter of regionalism. 
Gandhism, I am sure, is neither so simple nor so innocent as 
regionalism is. Gandhism has a much bigger content than 
regionalism. Regionalism is a small insignificant part of it. It 
has a social philosophy and it has an economic philosophy. To 
omit to take into account the economic and social philosophy 
of Gandhism is to present deliberately a false picture of 
Gandhism. The first and foremost requisite is to papsant a true 
picture of Gandhism. 


To start with Mr. Gandhi's teachings on social problem. Mr. 
Gandhi's views on the caste system—which constitutes the 
main, social problem in India—were fully elaborated by him in 
1921-22 in a Gujarathi Journal called Navajivan. The article 
is written in Gujarathi. I give below an English translation of 
his views as near as possible in his own words. Says Mr. 
Gandhi: 


1. I believe that if Hindu Society has been able to stand 
it is because it is founded on the caste system. 
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The seeds of Swaraj are to be found in the caste system. 
Different castes are like different sections of military 
division. Each division is working for the good of the 
whole. | 


A community which can create the caste system must 
be said to possess unique power of organisation. 


Caste has a ready made means for spreading primary 
education. Every caste can take the responsibility for 
the education of the children of the Caste. Caste has 
a political basis. It can work as an electorate for a 
representative body. Caste can perform judicial 
functions by electing persons to act as judges to decide 
disputes among members of the same caste. With castes 
it is easy to raise a defence force by requiring each caste 
to raise a brigade. 


I believe that interdining or intermarriage are not 
necessary for promoting national unity. That dining 
together creates friendship is contrary to experience. If 
this was true there would have been no war in Europe... 
Taking food is as dirty an act as answering the call of 
nature. The only difference is that after answering call 
of nature we get peace while after eating food we get 
discomfort. Just as we perform the act of answering the 
call of nature in seclusion so also the act of taking food 
must also be done in seclusion. a 


In India children of brothers do not intermarry. Do 
they cease to love because they do not intermarry? 
Among the Vaishnavas many women are so orthodox 
that they will not eat with the members of the family 
nor will they drink water from a common water pot. 
Have they no love? The Caste system cannot be said 
to be bad because it does not allow inter-dining or 
intermarriage between different Castes.” 


Caste is another name for control. Caste puts a limit 
on enjoyment. Caste does not allow a person to 
transgress caste limits in pursuit of his enjoyment. 
That is the meaning of such caste restrictions as 
interdining and intermarriage. 
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8. ‘To destroy caste system and adopt Western European 
social system means that Hindus must give up the 
principle of hereditary occupation which is the soul of 
the caste system. Hereditary principle is an eternal 
principle. To change it is to create disorder. I have no 
use for a Brahmin if I cannot call him a Brahmin for 
my life. It will be a chaos if every day a Brahmin is to 
be changed into a Sudra and a Sudra is to be changed 
into a Brahmin. 


9. The caste system is & natural order of society. In India 
it has been given a religious coating. Other countries 
not having understood the utility of the Caste System 
it existed only in a loose condition and consequently 
those countriés have not derived from Caste system the 
same degree of advantage which India has derived. 


These being my views I am opposed to all those who are 
out to destroy the Caste System.” 


In 1922, Mr. Gandhi was a defender of the caste system. 
Pursuing the inquiry, one comes across a somewhat critical 
view of the caste system by Mr. Gandhi in the year 1925. This 
is what Mr. Gandhi said on 3rd February 1925: “I gave support 
to caste because it stands for restraint. But at present caste 
does not mean restraint, it means limitations. Restraint is 
glorious and helps to achieve freedom. But limitation is like 
chain. It binds. There is nothing commendable in castes as they 
exist today. They are contrary to the tenets of the shastras. The 
number of castes is infinite and there is a bar against 
intermarriage. This is not & condition of elevation. It is a state 
of fall.” 


In reply to the question: What is the way out Mr. Gandhi 
said: “The best remedy is that small castes should fuse 
themselves into one big caste. There should be four such big 
castes so that we may reproduce the old system of four varnas.” 


In short, in 1925 Mr. Gandhi became an upholder of the 
Varna system. The old Varna system prevalent in ancient India 
had society divided into four orders: (1) Brahmins, whose 
occupation was learning; (2) Kshatriyas whose occupation was 
warfare, (3) Vaishyas, whose occupation was trade and 
(4) Sudras, whose occupation was service of the other classes. 
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Is Mr. Gandhi's Varna System the same as this old Varna 
systein of the orthodox Hindus? Mr. Gandhi explained his 
Varna system in the following terms: 


1. 
2. 


a | 


I believe that the divisions into Varna is based on birth. 


There is nothing in the Varna system which stands in 
the way of the Sudra acquiring learning or studying 
military art of offence or defence. Contra it is open to 
a Kshatriya to serve. The Varna system is no bar to 
him. What the Vavna system enjoins is that a Sudra 
will not make learning a way of earning a living. Nor 
will a Kshatriya adopt service as-a way of earning a 
living. [Similarly a Brahmin may learn the art of war 
or trade.. But he must not make them a way of earning 
his living. Contra a Vaishya may acquire learning or 
may cultivate the art of war. But he must not make 
them a way of earning his living. 


The varna system is connected with the way of earning 
a living. There is no harm if a person belonging to one 
varna acquires the knowledge or science and art 
specialised in by persons belonging to other varnas. But 
as far as the way of earning his living is concerned he 
must follow the occupation of the varna to which he 
belongs which means he must follow the hereditary 
profession of his forefathers. 


The object of the varna system is to prevent competition 
and class struggle and class war. I believe in the varna 
system because it fixes the duties and occupations of 
persons, 


Varna means the determination of a man’s occupation 
before he is born. 


In the Varna system no man has any liberty to choose 
his occupation. His occupation is determined for him by 
heredity. 


Turning to the field of economic life, Mr. Gandhi stands for 
two ideals: One of these is the opposition to machinery. As early 
as 1921 Mr. Gandhi gave vent to his dislike for machinery. 
Writing in the Young India of 19th January 1921, Mr. Gandhi 
said: “Do I want to put back the hand of the clock of progress? 


—_———_- 
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Do I want to replace the mills by hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving? Do I want to replace the railway by the country-cart? 
Do I want to destroy machinery altogether? These questions 
have been asked by some journalists and public men. My answer 
is: I would not weep over the disappearance of machinery or 
consider it a calamity.” 


His opposition to machinery is well evidenced by his 
idolisation of charkha (the spinning wheel) and by insistence 
upon hand-spinning and hand-weaving. This opposition to 
machinery and his love for charkha is not a matter of accident. 
It is a matter of philosophy. This philosophy Mr. Gandhi took 
special occasion to propound in his presidential address at the 
Kathiawad Political Conference held on 8th January 1925. This 
is what Mr. Gandhi said: “Nations are tired of the wership of 
lifeless machines multiplied ad infinitum. We are destroying 
the matchless living machines viz., our own bodies by leaving 
them to rust and trying to substitute lifeless machinery for 
them. It is a law of God that the body must be fully worked 
and utilised. We dare not ignore it. The spinning wheel is the 
auspicious symbol of Sharir Yajna— body labour. He who eats 
his food without offering this sacrifice steals it. By giving up 
this sacrifice we became traitors to the country, and banged the 
door in the face of the Goddess of Fortune.” 


Anyone who has read Mr. Gandhi's booklet on Hind Swaraj 
(Indian Home Rule) will know that Mr. Gandhi is against 
modern civilisation. The book was first published in 1908. But 
there has been no change in his ideology. Writing in 1921 Mr. 
Gandhi said: “The booklet is a severe condemnation of ‘modern 
civilisation.’ [t was written in 1908. My conviction is deeper 
today than ever. I feel that, if India would discard ‘Modern 
civilisation’ she can only gain by doing so.” 


In Mr. Gandhi's view: “Western civilisation is the creation 
of satan.” The second ideal of Mr. Gandhi is the elimination 
of class-war and even class struggle in the relationship between 
employers and employees and between landlords and tenants. 
Mr. Gandhi's views on the relationship between employers and 
employees were set forth by him in an article on the subject 
which appeared in the Navajivan of the 8th June 1921 from 
which the following is an extract: Two paths are open before 
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India, either to introduce the Western principle of ‘Might is 
right’ or to uphold the Eastern principle that truth alone 
conquers, that truth knows no mishap, that the strong and the 
weak have alike a right to secure justice. The choice is to begin 
with the labouring class. Should the labourers obtain an 
increment in their wages by violence? Even if that be possible, 
they cannot resort to anything like violence, howsoever 
legitimate may be their claims. To use violence for securing 
rights may seem an easy path, but it proves to be thorny in 
the long run. Those who live by sword die also by sword. The 
swimmer often dies by drowning. Look at Europe. No one 
seems to be happy there, for not one is contented. The labourer 
does not trust the capitalist and the capitalist has no faith in 
the labourer. Both have a sort of vigour and strength but even 
the bulls have it. They fight to the very bitter end. All motion 
is not progress. We have got no reason to believe, that the 
people of Europe are progressing. Their possession of wealth 
does not argue the possession of any moral or spiritual qualities. 


What shall we do then? The labourers in Bombay made a 
fine stand. I was not in a position to know all the facts. But 
this much I could see that they could fight in a better way. The 
millowner may be wholly in the wrong. In the struggle between 
capital and labour, it may be generally said that more often 
than not the capitalists are in the wrong box. But when labour 
comes fully to realise its strength, I know it can become more 
tyrannical than capital. The millowners will have to work on 
the terms dictated by labour, if the latter could command 
intelligence of the former. It is clear, however, that labour will 
never attain to that intelligence. If it does; labour will cease 
to be labour and become itself the master. The capitalists do 
not fight on the strength of money alone. They do possess 
intelligence and tact. 


The question before us is this: When the labourers, 
remaining what they are, develop a certain consciousness, what 
should be their course?’ It would be suicidal ‘if the labourers 
rely upon their numbers or brute-force, t.e., violence. By so 
doing, they will do harm to industries in the country. If, on the 
other hand, they take their stand on pure justice and suffer in 
their person to secure It, not only will they always succeed but 
they will reform their masters, develop industries and both 
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master and men will be as members of one and the same 
family. Referring to the same theme on another occasion Mr. 
Gandhi said: “Nor was it otherwise before. Indians history is 
not one of strained relations between capital and labour.” 


Particularly noteworthy are the views of Mr. Gandhi on 
strike as a weapon, in the hand of the workers to improve their 
economic condition. Mr. Gandhi says: “Speaking, therefore, as 
one having handled large successful strikes, I repeat the 
following maxims, already stated in these pages, for the guidance 
of all strike leaders: 


(1) There should be no strike without a real grievance. 


(2) There should be no strike, if the persons concerned are 
not able to support themselves out of their own savings 
or by engaging in some temporary occupation, such as 
carding, spinning and weaving. Strikers should never 
depend upon public subscriptions or other charity. 


(3) Strikers must fix an unalterable minimum demand, 
and declare it before embarking upon their strike. 


“A strike may fail in spite of a just grievance and the ability 
of strikers to hold out indefinitely. if there are workers to 
replace them. A wise man, therefore, will not strike for increase 
of wages or other comforts, if he feels that he can be easily 
replaced. But a philanthropic or patriotic man will strike in 
spite of supply being greater than the demand. whcu he feels 
for and wishes to associate himself with his ueighbour’s distress. 
Needless to say, there is no ruum it: & civil strike of the nature 
described by me for violence in the shape of intimidation, 
incendiarism or otherwise...Judged by the tests suggested by 
me, it is ‘clear that friends of the strikers could never have 
advised them to apply for or receive Congress or any other 
public funds for their support. The value of the strikers’ 
sympathy was diminished to the extent, that they received or 
accepted financixi aid. The merit of a sympathetic strike lies 
in the inconvenience and the loss suffered by the sympathisers.” 


Mr. Gandhi's view on the relationship between landlords 
and tenants were expounded by him in the Young India of 18th 
May 1921 in the form of instructions to the tenants of U.P. who 
had risen against their landlords. Mr. Gandhi said: “Whilst the 
U. P. Government is crossing the bounds of propriety, and 
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intimidating people, there is little doubt that the Kisans too are 
not making wise use of their newly found power. In several 
Zamindaries, they are said to have overstepped the mark, 
taken the law into their own hands and to have become impatient 
of anybody who would not do as they wish. 


They are abusing social boycott and are turning it into an 
instrument of violence. They are reported to have Stopped the 
supply of water, barber and other paid services to their 
Zamindars in some instances and even suspended payment of 
the rent due to them. The Kisan movement has received an 
impetus from Noncooperation but it is anterior to and 
independent of it. Whilst we will not hesitate to advise the 
Kisans when the moment comes, to suspend payment of taxes 
to Government, it is not contemplated that at any stage of 
Noncooperation we would seek to deprive the Zamindars of 
their rent. The Kisan movement must be confined to the 
improvement of status of the Kisans and the betterment of the- 
relations between the Zamindars and them. The Kisans must 
be advised scrupulously to abide by the terms of their agreement 
with the Zamindars, whether such is written or inferred from 
custom. Where a custom or even a written contract is bad, they 
may not try to uproot it by violence or without previous reference 
to the Zamindars. In every case there should be a friendly 
discussion with the Zamindars and an attempt made to arrive 
at a settloment.” 


Mr. Gandhi does not wish to hurt the propertied class. He 
is even opposed to a campaign against them. He has no passion 
for economic equality. Referring to the propertied class Mr. 
Gandhi said quite recently that he does not wish to destroy the 
hen that lays the golden egg. His solution for the economic 
conflict between the owners and workers, between the rich and. 
the poor, between landlords and tenants and between the 
employers and the employees is very simple. The owners need 
not deprive themselves of their property. All that they need do 
is to declare themselves Trustees for the poor. Of course the 
Trust is to be a voluntary one carrying only a spiritual obligation. 
Is there anything new in the Gandhian analysis of economic 
ills? Are the economics of Gandhism sound? What hope does 
Gandhism hold out to the common man, to the down-and out? 
Does it promise him a better life, a life of joy, and culture, a 
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life of freedom, not merely freedom from want but freedom to 
rise, to grow to the full stature which his capacities can reach? 


There is nothing new in the Gandhian analysis of economic 
ills in so far as it attributes them to machinery and the 
civilisation that is built upon it. The arguments that machinery 
and modern civilisation help to concentrate management and 
control into relatively few hands, and with the aid of banking 
and credit facilitate the transfer into still fewer hands of all 
materials and factories and mills in which millions are bled 
white in order to support huge industries thousands of miles 
away from their cottages, or that machinery and modern 
civilisation cause deaths, maimings and cripplings far in, excess 
of the corresponding injuries by war, and are responsible for 
disease and physical deterioration caused directly and indirectly 
by the development of large cities with their smoke, dirt, noise, 
foul air, lack of sunshine and outdoor life, slums, prostitution 
and unnatural living which they bring about, are all old and 
worn out arguments. There is nothing new in them. Gandhism 
is merely repeating the views of Rousseau, Ruskin, Tolstoy and 
their school. 


The ideas which go to make up Gandhism are just primitive. 
It is a return to nature, to animal life. The only merit is their 
simplicity. As there is always a large corps of simple people who 
are attracted by them, such simple ideas do not die, and there 
is always some simpleton to preach them. There is, however, 
no doubt that the practical instincts of men—which seldom go 
wrong—have found them unfruitful and which society in search 
of progress has thought It best to reject. The economics of 
Gandhism are hopelessly fallacious. The fact that machinery 
and modern civilisation have produced many evils may be 
admitted. But these evils are no argument against them. For 
the evils are not due to machinery and modern civilisation. 
They are due to wrong social organisation which has made 
private property and pursuit of personal gain matters of absolute 
sanctity. If machinery and civilisation have not benefited 
everybody the remedy is not to condemn machinery and 
civilisation but to alter the organisation of society so that the 
benefits will not be usurped by the few but will accrue to all. 


In Gandhism the common man has no hope. It treats man 
as an animal and no more. It is true that man shares the 
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constitution and functions of animals, nutritive, reproductive, 
etc. But these are not distinctively human functions. The 
distinctively human function is reason, the purpose of which 
is to enable man to observe, meditate, cogitate, study and 
discover the beauties of the Universe and enrich his life and 
control the animal elements in his life. Man thus occupies the 
highest place in the scheme of animate existence. If this is true 
what is the conclusion that follows? The conclusion that follows 
is that while the ultimate goal of a brute’s life is reached once 
his physical appetites are satisfied, the ultimate goal of man’s 
existence is not reached unless and until he has fully cultivated 
his mind. In short, what divides the brute from man is culture. 
Culture is not possible for the brute, but it is essential for man. 
That being so, the aim of human society must be to enable 
every person to lead a life of culture which means the cultivation 
of the mind as distinguished from the satisfaction of mere 
physical wants. How can this happen? 


Both for society and as well as for the individual there is 
always a gulf between merely living and living worthily. In 
order that one may live worthily One must first live. The time 
and energy spent upon mere life, upon gaining of subsistence 
detracts from that available for activities, of a distinctively 
human nature and which go to make up a life of culture. How 
then can a life of culture be made possible? It is not possible 
unless there is sufficient leisure. For it is only when there is 
leisure that a person is free to devote himself to a life of culture. 


The problem of all problems which human society has to 
face is how to provide leisure to every individual. What does 
leisure mean? Leisure means the lessening of the toil and, 
effort necessary for satisfying the physical wants of life. How 
can leisure be made possible? Leisure is quite impossible unless 
some means are found whereby the toil required for producing 
goods necessary to satisfy human needs is lessened. What can 
lessen such toil? Only when machine takes the place of man. 
There is no other means of producing leisure. Machinery and 
modern civilisation are thus indispensable for emancipating 
man from leading the life of a brute, and for providing him with 
leisure and making a life of culture possible. The man who 
condemns machinery and modern civilisation simple does not 
understand their purpose and the ultimate aim which human 
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society must strive to achieve. Gandhism may be well suited 
to a society which does not accept democracy as its ideal. A 
society which does not believe in democracy may be indifferent 
to machinery and the civilisation based upon it. But a democratic 
society cannot. The former may well content itself with life of 
leisure and culture for the few and a life of toil and drudgery 
for the many. But a democratic society must assure a life of 
leisure and culture to each one of its citizens. If the above 
analysis is correct then the slogan of a democratic society must 
be machinery, and more machinery, civilisation and more 
civilisation. Under Gandhism the common man must keep on 
toiling ceaselessly for a pittance and remain a brute. In short, 
Gandhism with its call of back to nature, means back to 
nakedness, back to squalor, back to poverty and back to 
ignorance for the vast mass of the people. 


The division of life into separate functions and of society 
into separate classes may not be altogether obliterated. Inspite 
of many social and economic changes, in spite of the abolition 
of legal serfdom, legal slavery and the spread of the notion of 
democracy, with the extension of science, of general education 
through books, newspapers, travel and general intercourse in, 
schools and factories there remains and perhaps will remain 
enough cleavage in society into a learned and an ignorant class, 
a leisure and a labouring class. 


But Gandhism is not satisfied with only notional class 
distinctions. Gandhism insists upon class structure. It regards 
the class structure of society and also the income structure as 
sacrosanct with the consequent distinctions of rich and poor, 
high and low owners and workers as permanent parts of social 
organisation. From the point of view of social consequences 
nothing can be more pernicious. Psychologically, class structure 
sets in motion influences which are harmful to both the classes. 
There is no common plane on which the privileged and the 
subject classes can meet. There is no endosmosis, no give and 
take of life’s hopes and experiences. 


The social and moral evils of this separation to the subject 
class are of course real and obvious. It educates them into 
slaves and creates all the psychological complex which follows 
from a slave mentality. But those affecting the privileged class, 
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though less material and less perceptible, are equally real. The 
isolation and exclusiveness following upon the class structure 
creates in the privileged classes the anti-social spirit of a gang. 
It feels it has interests ‘ of its own ‘ which it makes its prevailing 
purpose to protect against everybody even against the interests 
of the State. It makes their culture sterile, their art showy ,, 
their wealth luminous and their manners fastidious. Practically 
speaking in a class structure there is, on the one hand, tyranny, 
vanity, pride, arrogance, greed, selfishness and on the other, 
insecurity, poverty, degradation, loss of liberty, self-reliance, 
independence, dignity and self-respect. Democratic society 
cannot be indifferent to such consequences. But Gandhism does 
not mind these consequences in the least. It is not enough to 
say that Gandhism is not satisfied with mere class distinctions. 
It is not enough to say that Gandhism believes in a class 
structure. Gandhism stands for more than that. A class structure 
which is a faded, jejune, effete thing a mere sentimentality, a 
mere skeleton is not what Gandhism wants. It wants class 
structure to function as a living faith. In this there is nothing 
to be surprised at. For class structure in Gandhism is not a 
mere accident. It is its official doctrine. 


The idea of trusteeship which Gandhism proposes as a 
panacea by which the moneyed classes will hold their properties 
in trust for the poor is the most ridiculous part of it. All that 
one can say about it is that if anybody else had propounded 
it the author would have been laughed at as a silly fool who 
had not known the hard realities of life and was deceiving the 
servile classes by telling them that a little dose of moral 
rearmament to the propertied classes—those who by their 
insatiable cupidity and indomitable arrogance have made and 
will always make this world a vale of tears for the toiling 
millions—will recondition them to such an extent that they will 
be able to withstand the temptation to misuse the tremendous 
powers which the class structure gives them over servile classes. 


The social ideal of Gandhism is either caste or varna. 
Though it may be difficult to say which, there can be no doubt 
that the social ideal of Gandhism is not democracy. For whether 
one takes for comparison caste or varna both are fundamentally 
opposed to democracy. It would have been something if the 
defence of caste system which. Gandhism offers was strong and 
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honest. But his defence of the caste system is the most insensible 
piece of rhetoric one can think of. Examine Mr. Gandhi's 
arguments in support of caste and it will be found that everyone 
of them is specious if not puerile. To run through the arguments 
summarised earlier in this Chapter. 


The first three arguments call for pity. That the Hindu 
Society has been able to stand while others have died out or 
disappeared is hardly a matter for congratulation. If it has 
survived it is not because of caste but because the foreigner 
who conquered the Hindus did not find it necessary to kill them 
wholesale. There is no honour in mere survival. What matters 
is the plane of survival. One can survive by unconditional] 
surrender. One can survive by beating a cowardly retreat and 
one can survive by fighting. On what plane have the Hindus 
survived? 

If they can be said to have survived after fighting and 
beating their enemies the virtue ascribed to the caste system 
by Mr. Gandhi could be admitted. The history of the Hindus 
has been one of surrender—abject surrender. It is true others 
have surrendered to their invaders. But in their case surrender 
is followed by a revolt against the foreign ruler. The Hindus 
have not only never withstood the onslaught of the foreign 
invader, they have never even shown the capacity to organise 
a rebellion to throw off the foreign yoke. On the other hand 
the Hindus have tried to make slavery comfortable. On this one 
may well argue the contrary namely that this helpless condition 
of the Hindus is due entirely to the caste system. 


Argument in para 4 is plausible. But it cannot be said that 
caste is the only machinery for discharging such functions as 
the spread of primary education or the judicial settlement of 
disputes. Caste is probably the worst instrument for the 
discharge of such functions. It can be easily influenced and 
easily corrupted. Such functions have been discharged in other 
countries much better than they have been in India although 
they have had no caste system. As to using the caste as basis 
for raising military units the idea is simply fantastic. Under 
the occupational theory underlying the caste system this is 
unthinkable. Mr. Gandhi knows that not a single caste in his 
own Province of Gujarat has ever raised a military unit. It did 
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not do it in the present World War. But it did not do so even 
in the last World War, when Mr. Gandhi toured through Gujarat 
as a Recruiting Agent of British Imperialism. In fact under the 
caste system a general mobilisation of the people for defence 
is impossible since mobilisation requires a general liquidation 
of the occupational theory underlying the caste system. 


Arguments contained in paras 6 and 6 are as stupid as they 
are revolting. The argument in para 5 is hardly a good argument. 
It is quite true the family is an ideal unit in which every 
member is charged with love and affection for another member 
although there is no intermarriage among members of a family. 
It may even be conceded that in a Vaishnava family members 
of the family do not interdine and yet they are full of love and 
affection for one another. What does all this prove? It does not 
prove that interdining and intermarrying are not necessary for 
establishing fraternity. What it proves is that where there are 
other means of maintaining fraternity —such as consciousness 
of family tie—interdining and intermarriage are not necessary. 
But it cannot be denied that where—as in the caste system— 
no binding force exists intermarriage and interdining are 
absolutely essential. There is no analogy between family and 
caste, Inter-caste dinner and inter-caste marriage are necessary 
because there are no other means of binding the different 
castes together while in the case of a family there exists other 
forces to bind them together. Those who have insisted upon the 
ban against interdining and inter-marriage have treated it as 
a question of relative values. 


They have never elevated it to the level of a question of 
absolute value. Mr. Gandhi is the first one to do it. Inter-dining 
is bad and-even if it was capable of producing good it-should 
not be resorted to and why? Because eating is a filthy act, as 
filthy as answering the call of nature! The caste system has 
been defended by others. But this is the first time I have seen 
such an extraordinary if not a shocking argument used to 
support it. Even the orthodox may say, “Save us from Mr. 
Gandhi,” It shows what a deep-dyed Hindu Mr. Gandhi is. He 
has outdone the most orthodox of orthodox Hindus. It is not 
enough to say that it is an argument of a cave man. It is really 
an argument of a mad man. The argument in favour of the 
caste system outlined in para 7 is not worth much in terms of 
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building up moral strength. The caste system no doubt prohibits 
a man from satisfying his lust for a woman who is not of his 
caste. The caste system no doubt prohibits a man from satisfying 
_his craving for food cooked in the house of a man who is not 
of his caste. If morality consists of observing restraints without 
regard to the sense or sensibility of restraints then the caste 
system, may be admitted to be a moral system. But Mr. Gandhi 
does not see that these easy restraints are more than balanced 
by vast liberties permitted by Hinduism. For Hinduism places 
no restraint upon a man marrying hundred women and keeping 
hundred prostitutes within the ambit of his caste. Nor does it 
stop him from indulging in his appetite with his castemen to 
any degree. 


The argument in para 8 begs the whole question. T’he 
hereditary system may be good or may not be good. It may be 
agreeable to some. It may be disagreeable to others. Why elevate 
it into an official doctrine? Why make it compulsory? In Europe 
it is not an official doctrine and it is not compulsory. It is left 
to the choice of an individual most of whom do follow the 
profession of their ancestors and some don’t. Who can say that 
compulsory system has worked better than the voluntary 
system? If a comparison of the economic condition of the people 
in India and the people of Europe is any guide there would be 
very few rationally-minded people who would be found to support 
the caste system on this ground. As to the difficulty in changing 
nomenclature to keep pace with frequent changes in occupation 
it is only artificial, it arises out of the supposed necessity of 
having labels for designating persons following a particular 
profession. 


The class labels are quite unnecessary and could well be 
abolished altogether without causing difficulty. Besides what 
happens today in India? Men’s callings and their class labels 
are not hi accord. A Brahmin sells shoes. Nobody is disturbed 
because he is not called a Chamar. A Chamar becomes an 
officer of the State. Nobody is disturbed because he is not called 
a Brahmin. The whole argument is based on a misunderstanding. 
What matters to society is not the label by which the individual’s 
class is known but the service he offers. The last argument set 
out in para 9 is one of the most astounding arguments I have 
heard in favour of the caste system. It is historically false. No 
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one who knows anything about the Manusmriti can say that 
the caste system is a natural system. What does Manusmriti 
show? It shows that the caste system is a legal system 
maintained at the point of a bayonet. If it has survived it is 
due to (1) prevention of the masses from the possession of arms; 
(S) denying to the masses the right to education and (3) depriving 
the masses of the right to property.. The caste system far from 
natural is really an imposition by the ruling classes upon the 
servile classes. 


That Mr. Gandhi changed over from the caste system to the 
varna system does not make the slightest difference to the 
charge that Gandhism is opposed to democracy. In the first 
place, the idea of varna is the parent of the idea of caste. If 
the idea of caste is a pernicious idea it is entirely because of 
the viciousness of the ides of varna. Both are evil ideas and it 
matters very little whether one believes in varna or in caste. 
The idea of varna was most mercilessly attacked by the 
Buddhists who did not believe in it. Orthodox or the Sanatan 
Vedic Hindus had no rational defence to offer. All that they 
could say was that it was founded on the authority of the Vedas 
and that as the Vedas were infallible so was the varna system. 


This argument was not enough to save the varna system 
against the rationalism of the Buddhists. If the idea of the 
varna survived it was because of the Bhagavad Gita, which 
gave a philosophical foundation to the varna system by arguing 
that the varna was based on the innate qualities of man. The 
Bhagavad Gita made use of the Sankhya philosophy to bolster 
and buttress the varna idea which would have otherwise petered 
away by making sense of a thing that is absolute nonsense. 
Bhagavad Gita had done enough mischief by giving a fresh 
lease of life to the varna system by basing it upon a new and 
plausible foundation, namely that of innate qualities. 


The varna system of the Bhagavad Gita has at least two 
merits. It does not say that it is based on birth. Indeed it makes 
a special point that each man’s varna is fixed according to his 
innate qualities. It does not say that the occupation of the son 
shall be that of the father. It says that the profession of a 
person shall be according to his innate qualities, the profession 
of the father according to the father’s innate quality and that 
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of the son according to the son’s innate qualities. But Mr. 
Gandhi has given a new interpretation of the varna system. He 
has changed it out of recognition. Under the old orthodox 
interpretation caste connoted hereditary occupation but varna 
did not. Mr. Gandhi by his own whim has given a new 
connotation to the varna. With Mr. Gandhi varna is determined 
by birth and the profession of a varna is determined by the 
principle of heredity so that varna is merely another name for 
caste. That Mr. Gandhi changed from caste to varna does not 
indicate the growth of any new revolutionary ideology. The 
genius of Mr. Gandhi is elvish, always and throughout. He has 
all the precocity of an elf with no little of its outward guise. 
Like an elf he can never grow up and grow out of the caste 
ideology. Mr. Gandhi sometimes speaks on social and economic 
subjects as though he was a blushing Red. Those who will study 
Gandhism will not be deceived by the occasional aberrations 
of Mr. Gandhi in favour of democracy and against capitalism. 
For Gandhism is in no sense a revolutionary creed. It is 
conservatism in excises. So far as India is concerned, it is a 
reactionary creed blazoning on its banner the call of Return to 
Antiquity. Gandhism aims at the resuscitation and reanimation 
of India’s dread, dying past. 


Gandhism is a paradox. It stands for freedom from foreign 
domination, which means the destruction of the existing political 
structure of the country. At the same time it seeks to maintain 
‘intact a social structure which permits the domination of one 
class by another on a hereditary basis which means a perpetual 
domination of one class by another. What is the explanation 
of this paradox? Is it a part of a strategy by Mr. Gandhi to win 
the wholehearted support of the Hindus, orthodox and 
unorthodox, to the campaign of Swaraj? If it is the latter, can 
Gandhism be regarded as honest and sincere? Be that as it may 
there are two features of Gandhism which are revealing but 
to which unfortunately no attention has so far been paid. 
Whether they will make Gandhism more acceptable than 
Marxism is another matter. But as they do help to distinguish 
Gandhism from Marxism, it may be well to refer to them. 


_ The first special feature of Gandhism is that its philosophy 
helps those who have, to keep what they have and to prevent 
those who have not from getting what they have a right to get. 
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No one who examines the Gandhian attitude to strikes, the 
Gandhian reverence for Caste and the Gandhian doctrine of 
Trusteeship by the rich for the benefit of the poor can deny that 
this is upshot of Gandhism. Whether this is the calculated 
result of a deliberate design or whether it is a matter of accident 
may be open to argument. But the fact remains that Gandhism 
is the philosophy of the well-so-do and the leisure class. The 
second special feature of Gandhism is to delude people into 
accepting their misfortunes by presenting them as best of good 
fortunes. One or two illustrations will suffice to bring out the 
truth of this statement. 


The Hindu sacred law penalized the Sudras (Hindus of the 
fourth class) from acquiring wealth. It is a law of enforced 
poverty unknown in any other part of the world. What does 
Gandhism do? It does not lift the ban. It blesses the Sudra for 
his moral courage to give up property! It is well worth quoting 
Mr. Gandhi’s own words. Here they are: “The Sudra who only 
serves (the higher caste) as a matter of religious duty, and who 
will never own any property, who indeed has not even the 
ambition to own anything, is deserving of thousand obeisance. 
The very Gods will shower down flowers on him. 


Another illustration in support is the attitude of Gandhism 
towards the scavenger. The sacred law of the Hindus lays down 
that a scavenger’s progeny shall live by scavenging. Under 
Hinduism scavenging was not a matter of choice, it was a 
matter of forced What does Gandhism do? It seeks to perpetuate 
this system by praising scavenging as the noblest service to 
society!! Let me quote Mr. Gandhi: As a President of a Conference 
of the Untouchables, Mr. Gandhi said: “I do not want to attain 
Moksha. I do not want to be reborn. But if I have to be reborn, 
| should be born an untouchable, so that I may share their 
sorrows, sufferings and the affronts levelled at them, in order 
that I may endeavour to free myself and them from that 
miserable condition. I, therefore prayed that if I should be born 
again, I should do so not as a Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya, 
or Sudra, but as an Atisudra.” ] love scavenging. In my Ashram, 
an eighteen years old Brahmin lad is doing the scavenger’s 
work in order to teach the Ashram scavenger cleanliness. The 
lad is no reformer. He was born and bred in orthodoxy. But he 
felt that his accomplishments were incomplete until he had 
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become also a perfect sweeper, and that if he wanted the 
Ashram sweeper to do his work well, he must do it himself and 
set an example. “You should realise that you are cleaning 
Hindu Society.” 


Can there be a worse example of false propaganda than this 
attempt of Gandhism to perpetuate evils which have been 
deliberately imposed by one class over another? If Gandhism 
preached the rule of poverty for all and not merely for the 
Sudra the worst that could be said about it is that it is a 
mistaken idea. But why preach it as good for one class only? 
Why appeal to the worst of human failings, namely, pride and 
vanity in order to make him voluntarily accept what on a 
rational basis he would resent as a cruel discrimination against 
him? What is the use of telling She scavenger that even a 
Brahmin is prepared to do scavenging when it is clear that 
according to Hindu Shastras and Hindu notions even if a 
Brahmin did scavenging he would never be subject to the 
disabilities of one who is a born scavenger? For in India a man 
is not a scavenger because of his work. He is a scavenger 
because of his birth irrespective of the question whether he 
does scavenging or not. 


If Gandhism preached that scavenging is a noble profession 
with the object of inducing those who refuse to engage in it, 
one could understand it. But why appeal to the scavenger’s 
pride and vanity in order to induce him and him only to keep 
on to scavenging by telling him that scavenging is a noble 
profession and that he need not be ashamed of it? To preach 
that poverty is good for the Sudra and for none else, to preach 
that scavenging is good for the Untouchables and for none else 
and to make them accept these onerous impositions as voluntary 
purposes of life, by appeal to their failings is an outrage and 
_ acruel joke on the helpless classes which none but Mr. Gandhi 
can perpetuate with equanimity and impunity. In this connection 
one is reminded of the words of Voltaire who in repudiation 
of an ‘ism’ very much like Gandhism said: “Oh! mockery to say 
to people that the suffering of some brings joy to others and 
works good to the whole I What solace is it to a dying man to 
know that from his decaying body a thousand worms will come 
into life?” Criticism apart) this is the technique of Gandhism, 
to make wrongs done appear to the very victim as though they 
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were his privileges. If there is an ‘ism’ which has made full use 
of religion as an opium to lull the people into false beliefs and 
false security, it is Gandhism. Following Shakespeare one can 
well say: Plausibility I Ingenuity! Thy name is Gandhism. 


Such is Gandhism. Having known what is Gandhism the 
answer to the question, ‘Should Gandhism become the law of 
the land what would be the lot of the Untouchables under it,’ 
cannot require much scratching of the brain. How would it 
compare with the lot of the lowest Hindu? Enough has been 
said to show what would be his lot should the Gandhian social 
order come into being. In so far as the lowest Hindu and the 
Untouchable belong to the same disinherited class, the 
Untouchable’s lot cannot be better. If anything it might easily 
be worse. Because in India even the lowest man among the 
Caste Hindus—why even the abofiginal and Hill Tribe man— 
though educationally and economically not very much above 
the Untouchables is still superior to the Untouchables. It is not 
he regards himself as superior to the Untouchables. The Hindu 
society accepts his claim to superiority over the Untouchables. 
The Untouchable will therefore continue to suffer the worst 
fate as he does now namely, in prosperity he will be the last 
to be employed and in depression the first to be fired. 


What does Gandhism do to relieve the Untouchables from 
this fate? Gandhism professes to abolish Untouchability. That 
is hailed as the greatest virtue of Gandhism. But what does 
this virtue amount to 1n actual life? To assess the value of this 
anti-Untouchability which is regarded as a very big element in 
Gandhism, it is necessary to understand fully the scope of Mr. 
Gandhi's programme for the removal of Untouchability. Does 
it mean anything more than that the Hindus will not mind 
touching the Untouchables? Does it mean the removal of the 
ban on the right of the Untouchables to education? It would 
be better to take the two questions separately. 


To start with the first question, Mr. Gandhi does not say 
that a Hindu should not take a bath after touching the 
JIntouchables. If Mr. Gandhi does not object to it as a purification 
of pollution then it is difficult to see how Untouchability can 
be said to vanish by touching the Untouchables. Untouchability 
centres round the idea of pollution by contact and purification 
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by bath to remove the pollution. Does it mean social assimilation 
with the Hindus? Mr. Gandhi has most categorically stated 
that removal of Untouchability does not mean inter-dining or 
inter-marriage between the Hindus and the Untouchables. Mr. 
Gandhi's anti-Untouchability means that the Untouchables will 
be classed as Sudras instead of being classed as Ati-Sudras 
There is nothing more init. Mr. Gandhi has not considered the 
question whether the old Sudras will accept the new Sudras 
into their fold. If they don’t then the removal of Untouchability 
is a senseless proposition for it will still keep the Untouchables 
as a separate social category. Mr. Gandhi probably knows that 
the abolition of Untouchability will not bring about the 
assimilation of the Untouchables by the Sudras. That seems to 
be the reason why Mr. Gandhi himself has given a new and 
a different name to the Untouchables. The new name registers 
by anticipation what is likely to be the fact. By calling the 
Untouchables Hariyjans Mr. Gandhi has killed two birds with 
one stone. He has shown that assimilation of the Untouchables 
by the Sudras is not possible. He has also by his new name 
counteracted assimilation and made it impossible. 


Regarding the second question, it is true that Gandhism 
is prepared to remove the old ban placed by the Hindu Shastras 
on the right of the Untouchables to education and permit them 
to acquire knowledge and learning. Under Gandhism the 
Untouchables may study law, they may study medicine, they 
may study engineering or anything else they may fancy. So far 
so good. But will the Untouchables be free to make use of their 
knowledge and learning? Will they have the right to choose 
their profession? Can they adopt the career of lawyer, doctor 
or engineer? To these questions the answer which Gandhism 
gives is an emphatic ‘no.’ The Untouchables must follow their 
hereditary professions. 


That those occupations they are unclean is no answer; That 
before the occupation became hereditary it was the result of 
force and not volition does not matter...The argument of 
Gandhism is that what is once settled is settled for ever even 
if it was wrongly settled. Under Gandhism the Untouchables 
are to be eternal scavengers. There is no doubt that the 
Untouchables would much prefer the orthodox system of 
Untouchability. A compulsory state of ignorance imposed upon 
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the Untouchables by the Hindu Shastras made scavenging 
bearable. But Gandhism which compels an educated 
Untouchable to do scavenging is nothing short of cruelty. The 
grace in Gandhism is a curse in its worst form. The virtue of 
the anti-Untouchability plank in Gandhism is quite illusory. 
There is no substance in it. 


What else is there in Gandhism which the Untouchables 
can accept as opening a way for their ultimate salvation? Barring 
this ulusory campaign against Untouchability Gandhism is 
simply another form of Sanatanism which is the ancient name 
for militant orthodox Hinduism. What is there in Gandhism 
which is not to be found in orthodox Hinduism? There is caste 
in Hinduism, there is caste in Gandhism. Hinduism believes 
in the law of hereditary profession, so does Gandhism. Hinduism 
enjoins cow-worship. So does Gandhism. Hinduism upholds the 
law of karma, predestination of man’s condition in this world, 
so does Gandhism. Hinduism accepts the authority of the 
Shastras. So does Gandhism. Hinduism believes in avatar or 
incarnations of God. So does Gandhism. Hinduism believes in 
idols, so does Gandhism. All that Gandhism has done is to find 
a philosophic justification for Hinduism and’ its dogmas. 
Hinduism is bald in the sense that it is just a set of rules which 
bear on their face the appearance of a crude and cruel system. 
Gandhism supplies the philosophy which smoothens its surface 
and gives it the appearance of decency and respectability and 
so alters it and embellishes it as to make it even attractive. 
What philosophy does Gandhism propound to cover the nudity 
of Hinduism? This philosophy can be put in a nutshell. 


It is a philosophy which says that “All that is in Hinduism 
is well, all that is in Hinduism is necessary for public good.” 
Those who are familiar with Voltaire’s Candide will recognise 
that it is the philosophy of Master Pangiloss and recall the 
mockery Voltaire made of it. The Hindus are of course pleased 
with it. No doubt it suits them and accords with their interest. 
Prof. Radhakrishnan—whether out of genuine feeling or out of 
sycophancy we need not stop to inquire—has gone to the length 
of describing Mr. Gandhi as * God on earth.’ What do the 
Untouchables understand this to mean? To them it means that: 
“This God by name Gandhi came to console an afflicted race: 
He saw India and changed it not saying all is well and will be, 
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if the Hindus will only fulfil the law of caste. He told the 
afflicted race, ‘I have come to fulfil the law of caste.’ Not a title, 
not a jot shall I allow to abate from it.” 


What hope can Gandhism offer to the Untouchables? To the 
Untouchables Hinduism is a veritable chamber of horrors. The 
sanctity and infallibility of the Vedas, Smritis and Shastras, 
the from law of caste, the heartless law of karma and the 
senseless law of status by birth are to the Untouchables veritable 
instruments of torture which Hinduism has forged against the 
Untouchables. These very instruments which have mutilated, 
blasted and blighted the life of the Untouchables are to be 
found intact and untarnished in the bosom of Gandhism. How 
can the Untouchables say that Gandhism is a heaven and not 
a chamber of horrors as Hinduism has been? The only reaction 
and a very natural reaction of the Untouchables would be to 
“yun away from Gandhism. 


Gandhists may say that what I have stated applies to the 
old type of Gandhism. There is a new Gandhism, Gandhism 
without caste. This has reference to the recent statement of Mr. 
Gandhi that caste is an anachronism. Reformers were naturally 
gladdened by this declaration of Mr. Gandhi. And who would 
not be glad to see that a man like Mr. Gandhi having such 
terrible influence over the Hindus, after having played the 
most mischievous part of a social reactionary, after having 
stood out as the protagonist of the caste system, after having 
beguiled and befooled the unthinking Hindus with arguinents 
which made no distinction between what is fair and foul should 
have come out with this recantation? But is this really a matter 
for jubilation? Does it change the nature of Gandhism? 


Does it make Gandhism a new and a better ‘ism’ than it 
was before. Those who are carried away by this recantation of 
Mr. Gandhi, forget two things. In the first place all that Mr. 
Gandhi has said is that caste is an anachronism. He does not 
say it is an evil. He does not say it is anathema. Mr. Gandhi 
may be taken to be not in favour of caste. But Mr. Gandhi does 
not say that he is against the Varna system. And what is Mr. 
Gandhi's varna system? It is simply a new name for the caste 
system and retains all the worst features of the caste system. 
The declaration of Mr. Gandhi cannot be taken to mean any 
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fundamental change in Gandhism. It cannot make Gandhism 
acceptable to the Untouchables. The Untouchables will still 
have ground to say: “Good God I Is this man Gandhi our 
Saviour?” 


Mr. Gandhi and the Emancipation of the 
Untouchables 


In response to the invitation of the Chairman of the Indian 
section of the Institute of Pacific Relations, I wrote in August 
last year a Paper on the Problem of the Untouchables of India 
for the Session of the Conference which was due to be held on 
December 1942 at Mont’ Tramblant in Quebec in Canada. The 
Paper is printed in the proceedings of the Conference. Ever 
since it became known that I had written such a Paper, the 
leaders of the Untouchables and Americans interested in their 
problem have been pressing me to issue it separately in the 
form of a book and make it available to the general public. It 
was not possible to refuse the demand. At the same time | could 
not without breach of etiquette publish the paper until the 
proceedings of the Conference were made public. I am now told 
by the Secretary of the Pacific Relations Conference that the 
proceedings have been made public and there can be no objection 
to the publication of my Paper if I desired it. This will explain 
why the Paper is published nearly 10 months after it was 
written. 


Except for a few verbal alterations the Paper is printed as 
it was presented to the Conference. The Paper will speak for 
itself. There is only one thing I would like to add. It is generally 
agreed among the thoughtful part of humanity that there are 
three problems which the Peace Conference is expected to 
tackle. They are (1) Imperialism, (2) Racialism, (3) Anti-semitism 
and (4) Free Traffic in that merchandise of death popularly 
called munitions. There is no doubt these are the plague glands 
in which nation’s cruelty to nation and man’s inhumanity to 
man have their origin. 


There is no doubt that these problems must be tackled if 
a new and a better world is to emerge from the ashes of this 
terrible and devastating war. What my fear is that the problem 
of the Untouchables may be forgotten as it has been so far. That 
would indeed be a calamity. For the ills which the Untouchables 
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are suffering if they are not as much advertised as those of the 
Jews, are not less real. Nor are the means and the methods 
of suppression used by the Hindus against the Untouchables | 
less effective because they are less bloody than the ways which 
the Nazis have adopted against the Jews. The Anti-semitism 
of the Nazis against the Jews is in no way different in ideology 
and in effect from the Sanatanism of the Hindus against the 
Untouchables. 


The world owes a duty to the Untouchables as it does to 
all suppressed people to break their shackles and to set them 
free. | accepted the invitation to write this Paper because | felt 
that it was the best opportunity to draw the attention of the 
world to this problem in comparison to which the problem of 
the Slaves, the Negroes and the Jews is nothing. | hope the 
publication of this Paper will serve as a notice to the Peace 
Conference that this problem will be on the Board of Causes 
which it will have to bear and decide and also to the Hindus 
that they will have to answer for it before the bar of the world. 


22, Prithviraj Road, 
New Delhi. 

B.R. Ambedkar 

lst September 1943. 


Total Population of the Untouchables 


Tint Decennial Census in India was at one time a very 
simple and innocent operation which interested only the 
Malthusians. None else took interest in it. Today the Census 
is a matter of a first rate concern to everybody. Not only the 
professional politician but the general public in India regards 
it as a matter of very grave concern. This is so because politics 
in India has become a matter of numbers. It is numbers which 
give political advantage, to one community over another which 
does not happen anywhere else in the world. The result is that 
the Census in India is deliberately cooked for securing political 
advantages which numbers give. 


In this cooking of the Census the Hindus, the Muslims and 
the Sikhs have played their part as the chief chefs of the 
kitchen. The Untouchables and the Christians, who are also 
interested in their numbers, have no hand in the cooking of the 
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Census, for the simple reason that they have no place in the 
administrative services of the country which deal with the 
operations of the Census. On the other hand the Untouchables 
are the people who are quartered, cooked and served by the 
Hindus, Muslims and the Sikhs at every Decennial Census. 
This has happened particularly in the last Census of 1940. The 
Untouchables of certain parts of the Punjab were subjected to 
systematic tyranny and oppression by the Sikhs. The object 
was to compel them to declare in the Census returns that they 
are Sikhs even though they are not. This reduced the number 
of the Untouchables and swelled the number of the Sikhs. 


The Hindus on their part carried on a campaign that nobody 
should declare his or her caste in the Census return. A particular 
appeal was made to the Untouchables. It was suggested to 
them that it is the name of the Caste that proclaims to the 
world that they are Untouchables and if they did not declare 
their caste name but merely said that they were Hindus, they 
would be treated just like other Hindus and nobody would 
know that they were really Untouchables. The Untouchables 
fell a victim to this stratagem and decided not to declare 
themselves as Untouchables in the Census return but to call 
themselves merely as Hindus. 


The result was obvious. It reduced the number of 
Untouchables and swelled the ranks of the Hindus. To what 
extent the cooking of the Census has taken place it is difficult 
to say. But there can be no doubt that the degree to which 
cooking was resorted to was considerable. The Census has been 
cooked all over. But it is the Untouchables who have suffered 
most from the cooking of the Census. That being so, the Census 
figure regarding the total population of the Untouchables in 
British India cannot be accepted as giving a correct total. But 
one cannot be far wrong if it was said that the present number 
of the Untouchables to British India is round about 60 million 
people. 


The Importance of the Untouchables 


Most parts of the world have had their type of what Ward 
calls the lowly. The Romans had their slaves, the Spartans 
their helots, the British their vilieins, the Americans their 
Negroes and the Germans their Jews. So the Hindus have their 
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Untouchables. But none of these can be said to have been called 
upon to face a fate which is worse than the fate which pursues 
the Untouchables. Slavery, serfdom, villeinage have all vanished. 
But Untouchability still exists and bids fair to last as long as 
Hinduism will last. The Untouchable is worse off than a Jew. 
The sufferings of the Jew are of his own creation. Not so are 
the sufferings of the Untouchables. They are the result of a cold 
calculating Hinduism which is not less sure in its effect in 
producing misery than brute force is. The Jew is despised but 
is not denied opportunities to grow. The Untouchable is not 
merely despised but is denied all opportunities to rise. Yet 
nobody seems to take any notice of the Untouchables-some 60 
millions of souls-much less espouse their cause. 


If there is any cause of freedom in this Indian turmoil for 
independence it is the cause of the Untouchables. The cause’ 
of the Hindus and the cause of the Musalmans is not the cause 
of freedom. Theirs is a struggle for power as distinguished from 
freedom. Consequently it has always been a matter of surprise 
to me that no party and no organisation devoted to the cause 
of freedom has so far interested itself in the Untouchables. 
There is the American Weekly called “The Nation”. There is the 
British Weekly called “Statesman”. Both are powerful. Both 
are friends of India’s freedom. I would mention the American 
Labour and British Labour among organised bodies among the 
supporters of India’s freedom. 


So far as I know none of these have ever championed the 
cause of the Untouchables. Indeed what they have done is what 
no lover of freedom would do. They have just identified 
themselves with the Hindu body calling itself the Indian 
National Congress. Now everybody in India, outside the Hindus, 
knows that whatever may be its title 1t is beyond question that 
the Congress is a body of middle class Hindus supplied by the 
Hindu Capitalists whose object is not to make Indians free but 
to be independent of British control and to occupy places of 
power now occupied by the British. 


If the kind of Freedom which the Congress wants was 
achieved there is no doubt that the Hindus would do to the 
Untouchables exactly what they have been doing in the past 
In the light of this apathy the Indian branch of the Institute 
of International Affairs may well be congratulated for having 
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invited a paper for submission to the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, discussing the position of the Untouchables in India 
in the New Constitution. I must confess that this invitation for 
a statement on the position of the Untouchables under the new 
constitution came to me as an agreeable surprise and a great 
relief and it is because of this, that notwithstanding the many 
things with which lam preoccupied, I agreed to find time to 
prepare this paper. 


The Political Demands of the Untouchables 


The problem of the Untouchables is an enormous problem. 
As a matter of fact I have been for sometime engaged on a work 
dealing with this problem which will run into several hundred 
pages. All that I can do within the limits of this paper is to set 
out in a brief compass what the nature of the problem is and 
the solution which the Untouchables have themselves 
propounded. It seems to me that I cannot do better than begin 
by drawing attention to the following Resolutions which were 
passed at the All-India Scheduled Castes Conference held in 
the city of Nagpur on the 18th and 19th July 1942: 


Consent Essential to Constitution 


“This Conference declares that no constitution will be 
acceptable to the Scheduled Castes unless: 


(i) it has the consent of the Scheduled Castes, 

(ii) it recognises the fact that the Scheduled Castes are 
distinct and separate from the Hindus and constitute 
an important element in the national life of India, and 

(11) contains within itself provisions which will give to the 
Scheduled Castes a real sense of security under the 
new constitution and which are set out in the following 
resolutions.” 


Essential Provisions in the New Constitution 


“For creating this sense of security in the Scheduled Castes: 
this Conference demands that the following provisions shall be 
made in the new Constitution: 


(1) That in the budget of every provincial Government an 
annual sum as may be determined upon by agreement 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


6) 


be set apart for promoting the primary education among 
the children of the Scheduled Castes and another annual 
sum for promoting advanced education among them, 
and such sums shall be declared to be the first charge 
on the revenues of the Province. 


That provision shall be made by law for securing 
representation to the Scheduled Castes in all Executive 
Governments-Central and Provincial-the proportion of 
which shall be determined in accordance with their 


number, their needs and their importance. 


That provision shall be made by law for securing 
representation to the Scheduled Castes in the Public 
Services the proportion of which shall be fixed in 
accordance with their number, their needs and their 
importance. This Conference further insists that in the 
case of security services such as Judiciary, Police and 
Revenue, provision shall be made that the proportion 
fixed for the Scheduled Castes shall, subject to the rule 
of minimum qualification, be realised within a period 
of ten years. 


That provision shall be made by law for guaranteeing 
to the Scheduled Castes representation in all 
Legislatures and Local bodies in accordance with their 
number, needs and importance. 


That provision shall be made by law whereby the 
representation of the Scheduled Castes in all 
Legislatures and Local Bodies shall be by the method 
of Separate Electorates. 


That provision shall be made by law for the 
representation of the Scheduled Castes on all Public 
Service Commissions, Central and Provincial.” 


Separate Settlements 


“It is the considered opinion of this conference, 


(a) 


That so long as the Scheduled Castes continue to live 
on the outskirts of the Hindu village, with no source 
of livelihood and in small number as compared to 
Hindus, they will continue to remain Untouchables and 
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(b) 


(c) 
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subject to the tyranny and oppression of the Hindus 
and will not be able to enjoy free and full life. 


That for the better protection of the Scheduled Castes 
from the tyranny and oppression of the Caste Hindus, 
which may take a worse form under Swaraj which 
cannot but be a Hindu Raj, and 


To enable the Scheduled Castes to develop to their 
fullest manhood, to give them economical and social 
security as also to pave the way for the removal of 
untouchability. 


This Conference has after long and mature deliberation 
come to the conclusion that a radical change must be made in 
the village system now prevalent in India and which is the 
parent of all the ills from which the Scheduled Castes are 
suffering for so many centuries at the hands of the Hindus. 
Realising the necessity of these changes this conference holds 
that along with the Constitutional changes in the system of 
Government there must be a change in the village system now 
prevalent, made along the following lines: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


The constitution should provide for the transfer of the 
Scheduled Castes from their present habitation and 
form separate Scheduled Caste villages away from and 
independent of Hindu village. 


For the settlement of the Scheduled Castes in new 
villages a provision shall be made by the constitution 
for the establishment of a Settlement Commission. 


All Government land which is cultivable and which is 
not occupied shall be handed over to the Commission 
to be held in trust for the purpose of making new 
settlements of the Scheduled Castes. 


The Commission shall be empowered to purchase new 
land under the Land Acquisition Act from private owners 
to complete the scheme of settlement of Scheduled 
Castes, 


The constitution shall provide that the Central 
Government shall grant to the settlement commission 
a minimum sum of Rupees five crores per annum to 
enable the Commission to carry out their duty to this 
behalf. 
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Hindu Opposition 


The demands set forth in those resolutions fall into three 
categories (1) Political, (2) Educational and (3) Economic and 
Social. 


Taking the political demands first it is obvious that they 
ask for three safeguards- 


(1) That the Legislature shall not be merely representative 
of the people but it shall be representative separately 
of both categories Hindus as well as Untouchables. 


(2) That the Executive shall not be merely responsible to 
the Legislature, which means to the Hindus, but shall 
also be responsible both to the Hindus as well as to the 
Untouchables. 


(3) That the administration shall not be merely efficient 
but shall also be worthy of trust by all sections of the 
people and also of the Untouchables and shall contain 
sufficient number of representatives of the Untouchables 
holding key positions so that the Untouchables may 
have confidence in it. 


These Political demands of the Untouchables have been the 
subject matter of great controversy between the Untouchables 
and the Hindus. Mr. Gandhi, the friend of the Untouchables, 
preferred to fast unto death rather than consent to them and 
although he yielded he-is not reconciled to the justice underlying 
these demands. It will be well if I set out at this stage what 
the Hindu or the Congress Scheme of representative 
Government is. It is as follows: 


(1) The Legislature to be elected by Constituencies which 
are to be purely territorial. 


(2) The Executive to be drawn solely from the Majority 
party in the Legislature. 


(3) The Administration to be run by a public service based 
entirely upon considerations of efficiency. 


The Hindus of the Congress describe their own pet scheme 
as a National Scheme and call the scheme put forth by the 
Untouchables as the Communal Scheme. As I will show, there 
is no substance in this distinction. It is a case of damning what 
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you do not like by the easy method of giving it a bad and a 
repelling name. Such tactics can’t give strength to a case which 
is inherently weak. To expose its weakness let me examine the 
merits of the so called National Scheme. Before proceeding it 
might be desirable to note the points of agreement and the 
points of difference between the two. 


Both have the same object, inasmuch as both stand for a 
representative Legislature. The point of difference lies in the 
method of devising a scheme which will make the Legislature 
a truly representative Legislature. The so-called national, 
scheme insists upon the territorial constituency as being both 
proper and sufficient for producing a representative Legislature 
in India. What is called the Communal Scheme denies that a 
territorial constitution can produce a truly representative 
legislature in India in view of the peculiar social structure of 
the Indian Society as it exists today. The issue can a purely 
territorial constituency produce a really representative 
legislature in India. lt is round this issue that the controversy 
has centred. 

The so-called National Scheme of the Hindus generally 
appeals to the Westerner and he prefers it to the so-called 
Communal Scheme. This is largely because the Westerner knows 
and is accustomed only to the system of territorial constituency. 
But there can be no doubt that this so called National Scheme 
is on merits quite unsound and on motives worse than 
communal. 


That it is unsound will be quite obvious to any One who 
will stop to examine the assumptions which are involved in the 
alleged efficacy and sufficiency of the territorial constituency. 
What are these assumptions? To mention only those which are 
most important, 


(1) It assumes that the majority of voters in a constituency 
represents the will of the constituency as a whole. 


(2) That it is enough to take stock of the general will of 
the constituency as expressed by the majority and that 
the will of any particular section however much it may 
be in conflict with the will of the majority may be 
ignored without remorse and without being guilty of 
any inequity. 
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(3) That the representative who is elected by the voters 
will represent the wishes and interests of the voters 
and that there is not the danger of the representative 
allowing the interest of his class to dominate and 
override the interests and wishes of the voter who 
elects him. 


Every one of these assumptions is a false assumption 
unjustified by any theory and, unsupported by experience. The 
history of Parliamentary Government furnishes abundant proof 
in support of this assertion and even the history of England 
tells the same tale. It is wrong to suppose that the majority 
in all circumstances can be trusted to represent the will of all 
sections of people in the constituency. As a matter of fact it can 
never do so to any satisfactory degree. If at all, it can only give 
a very pale reflection of the general will and even that capacity 
for pale reflection must depend upon how numerous and varied 
are the interests which are consciously-shared by the different 
sections of the constituency and how full and free is the interplay 
between than. 


It is obvious that where, as in India, there are no interest 
which are shared, where there is no full and free interplay and 
where there are no common cycles of participation for the 
different sections, one section large or small cannot represent 
the will of the other. The will of the majority is the will of the 
minority and nothing more, and no amount of logical ingenuity 
can alter the fact and to give effect to it is to allow full play 
to the tyranny of the Majority. Again it is wrong to suppose 
that the representative elected to the Legislature will represent 
the wishes of the voters who elect him and forget or subordinate 
the interests of the class to which he belongs. The case of the 
representative is a case of divided loyalties. He is confronted 
with two-rather with three-conflicting duties: (1) a duty to 
himself, (2) a duty to the class to which he belongs, and (3) a 
duty to the voters who have elected him. Omitting (he first 
from our consideration it is common experience that the 
representative prefers the interests of his class to that of his 
voters. And why should any one expect him to act otherwise? 
It is in the nature of things that a man’s self should be nearer 
to him than his constituency. There is a homely saying that 
man’s skin sits closer to him than his shirt. To the members 
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of the Legislature it is true more often than not that his class 
is his skin and the constituency is a shut which it is unnecessary 
to say is one degree removed than the skin. 


The Hindu therefore in relying upon the territorial 
constituency is seeking-to base the political structure of India 
upon foundations which all political architects have declared 
to be unsound. The territorial constituency has long since been 
regarded even in European countries as a discredited piece of 
political mechanism. In great many European countries the 
representative system based on territorial constituency has 
been wound up and replaced by other systems of Government 
largely because the territorial system of representation produced 
neither good Government nor efficient Government In other 
countries where representative institutions have survived there 
is an acute discontent with the result produced by the system 
of territorial constituencies. The proposals for occupational and 
functional representation, the proposals for referendum and 
recall all furnish proof, if proof is really wanted, that there is 
a great body of enlightened .and intelligent opinion which is 
definitely against the system of territorial constituency. 


In these circumstances the question as to why the Hindu 
insists upon a political mechanism which is discredited 
everywhere excites a certain amount of curiosity. The reason 
he gives is that it is the only mechanism which is consistent 
with nationalism. I am not convinced that this is the real 
explanation. The real explanation to my mind 1s very different. 
The Hindu prefers the territorial constituency because he knows 
that it will enable him to collect and concentrate all political 
power in the hands of the Hindus, and who can deny that his 
calculation is incorrect? In a purely territorial constituency the 
contest, the Hindu knows, will be between a huge majority of 
Hindu voters and a small minority of Untouchable voters. 


Given this fact the Hindu majority—if it is a purely 
territorial constituéncy-is bound to win in all constituencies. 
But the Hindus besides relying upon their majority can also 
rely upon other factors which cannot but work to strengthen 
that majority. Those factors have their origin in the peculiar 
nature of the Hindu Society. The Hindu Social system which 
places communities one above the other is a factor which is 
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bound to have its effect on the result of voting. By the Hindu 
Social system the Communities are placed in an ascending 
scale of reverence and a descending scale of contempt. It needs 
no prophet to predict what effect these social attitudes will 
have cm voting. No Caste Hindu will cast a vote in favour of 
an Untouchable candidate, for to him he is too contemptible 
a person to go to the Legislature. On the other hand there will 
be found many voters among the Untouchables who would 
willingly cast their votes for a Hindu candidate in preference 
to an Untouchable candidate. That is because he is taught to 
revere the former more than himself or his Untouchable 
kinsmen. I am not mentioning the other means which are often 
resorted to for catching votes of the poor, illiterate, unconscious, 
unorganised body of voters which the Untouchables are. 


A combination of all these circumstances is bound to work 
in the direction of augmenting the representation of the Hindus- 
Under a system of purely territorial constituencies it is quite 
certain the Hindus will have assured to them a majority. They 
can draw for their majority upon themselves as well as upon 
the Untouchables. It is equally certain that the Untouchables 
will lose all seats. They must; firstly because they are a minority, 
and secondly became the Hindus can successfully exploit the 
weaknesses of the Untouchables which makes them offer their 
votes to the Hindus as one offers burnt meat to his gods. 


Understood in the light of these forces which are sure to 
make the territorial constituency, profitable to the Hindus by 
enabling them to loot the political power which the Untouchable 
would become possessed of if the Communal Scheme came into 
operation, there can be no doubt that the National Scheme is 
from the result side, if not from the motive side, worse than 
the Communal Scheme. 


G 
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Right Of Minority 

A sanatanist asks: "As a sanatanist I have a difficulty about 
temple entry by Harijans. Supposing among temple-goers of a 
particular temple there is a majority of 99 to 1 in favour of 
Harians entering the temple and the temple is opened. What 
about the minority of one who has objection to worshipping in 
a temple visited by Harijans? If reformers have their way, will 
it not be an undue inference with the right of worship which 
belongs to the sanatanists from time immemorial?" 


There may be a public church of the Roman Catholics as 
well as a public Church of protestants in an English town. Even 
if the Protestants be in a majority they would not interfere with 
the conduct of affairs in the Roman Catholic Church. Why then 
should the reformers (even though in the majority) interfere 
with the conduct of affairs in a public temple belonging to the 
sanatanists. 


I should answer the questions by putting another. If the 
one solitary sanatanist has the right, as he undoubtedly has, 
what about the majority? Have they no rights? The parallel 
quoted does. not apply. The questioner has imagined the 
existence side by side of two churches belonging to different 
denominations. It would be a monstrous impertinence on the 
pad of Protestants to interfere with the rights of Roman Catholics 
or vice versa. But suppose all the Protestants but one decided 
to admit to their temple persons whom they had 
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excommunicated for ages. Surely, they would have every right 
to lift the ban. Here there would be no question of changing 
one's religion, as there is in the case imagined by the questioner. 
In the temple entry movement, reformers do not seek to alter 
their faith. If they did, in theory at least, not even a unanimous 
decision of temple-goers of a temple should entitle them to use 
a temple for purposes never intended by the founders. Here the 
reformers claim that the faith they profess in common with the 
sanatanists permits the use of their temples by fellow-Hindus, 
the Harijans. It is, therefore, a question of interpretation, and 
in such matters, the opinion of a majority must prevail. If it 
did not, it would amount to the coercion of a majority, by a 
minority, and there would be an end to all progress. Indeed, 
the doctrine the questioner propounds would mean decay and 
death to a society that subscribes to it. It should be remembered 
that the minority is free to build a temple for itself. And so far 
as Iam concerned, I have given my opinion that even a minority 
of one should have its prejudices so far respected that a special 
hour may be set apart so as to enable it to offer worship free 
from the intrusion, whether of reformers or of Harijan. — 
Haryan 9-11-1934 


Untouchability 


Untouchability as at present practised is the greatest blot 
on Hinduism. It is (with apologies to Sanatanists) against the 
Shastras. It is against the fundamental principles of humanity, 
it is against the dictates of reason that a man should, by mere 
reason of birth, be for ever regarded as an untouchable, even 
unapproachable and unseeable. These adjectives do not convey 
the full meaning of the thing itself. It is a crime for certain men, 
women and their children to touch, or to approach within 
stated distances, or to be seen by those who are called caste- 
Hindus. The tragedy is that millions of Hindus believe in this 
institution as if it was enjoined by the Hindu religion. Happily, 
Hindu reformers have recoiled with horror from this practice. 
They have come to the conclusion that it has no support in the 
Hindu Shastras taken as a whole. Isolated texts torn from their 
context and considered by themselves can no doubt be produced 
in support of this, practice, as of any evil known to mankind, 
But there is abundant authority in the Shastras to warrant the 
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summary rejection, as being un-Hindu, of anything or any 
practice that is manifestly against, the fundamental principles 
of humanity or morality, of Ahimsa or Satya. 


This movement against untouchability has been daily 
gathering strength. It was in last September that leading 
Hindus, claiming to represent the whole of Hindu India, met 
together and unanimously passed a resolution, condemning 
untouchability and pledging themselves to abolish it by law if 
possible during the existing regime, and, failing that, when 
India had a Parliament of her own. 


Among the marks of untouchability to be removed was the 
prohibition against temple entry by Harijans. In the course of 
the struggle, it was discovered that the British Courts in India 
had recognised this evil custom, so much so that certain acts 
done by untouchables as such came to be offences under the 
British Indian Penal Code. Thus, the entry by an untouchable 
into a Hindu temple would be punishable as a crime under the 
I.P.C. Before, therefore, the movement of temple entry can 
make headway. It has become imperative to have this anomaly 
removed. It is for this purpose that Sjt. Ranga lyer has given 
notice of two bills to be introduced in the Central Legislature. 
After ascertaining the opinion of the Provincial Governments, 
H. E. the Viceroy has sanctioned the introduction of these Bills. 
But, being private Bills, they have a poor chance of becoming 
the law of the land, unless the Government and the members 
of the Assembly refrain from obstructing its consideration. It 
may be argued that, being pledged to neutrality in matters of 
religion, the Government are bound to facilitate the passage 
of the first Bill at any rate, in as much as it merely seeks to 
undo the effect produced by the decisions of British Indian 
Courts, and this it does by withdrawing legal récognition from 
untouchability. 


There are practices in various religions professed by the 
inhabitants of this land whose breach is not regarded as criminal, 
though it would be regarded as very serious by the respective 
religious codes. Thus, beef eating by a Hindu is an offence in 
the eye of the Hindu religious code, but rightly not punishable 
as a crime under the Indian Penal Code. Is there, then, any 
reason why the common law of India should punish a breach 
of the custom of untouchability? If there are many Hindus 
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learning in the Hindu scriptures who find support in them for 
the present practice of untouchability, there are quite a number 
of equally learned Hindus holding the opposite view. Though 
this opinion of the Pundits has already appeared in the press, 
it is reproduced elsewhere for ready reference. Let it be noted 
that the signatories are all orthodox Hindus, as much lovers 
of their faith as are the learned men of the opposite school. On 
the 25th of January 1933 was held the session of the All-India 
Sanatan Dharma Sabha, presided over by Pundit Malaviyayji 
and attended by over one hundred learned men. It passed a 
resolution to the effect that Harijans were as much entitled to 
temple entry as the rest of Hindus. 


If the bills are not passed, it is obvious that, the central 
part o the reform will be hung up almost indefinitely. Neutrality 
in matters of religion, ought not to mean religious stagnation 
and hindrance to reform. With due regard to the Sanatanists, 
it is difficult to understand the cry of 'religion in danger’. Under 
neither bill will a single temple be opened against the will of 
the majority of temple goers in question. The second bill 
expressly says so. The first bill takes up a neutral attitude. It 
does not help a Harian to force his way into a temple. The 
reformers do not seek to compel the opponents to their will. 
They desire, by the fairest means possible, to convert the 
majority or the minority, as the case may be, to their view of 
untouchability. 


I is said that the Harijans themselves do not want temple 
entry and that they want only betterment of their economic and 
political condition. The reformer, too, wants the latter, but he 
believes that this betterment will be much quicker brought 
about, if religious equality is attained. The reformer denies 
that the Harians do not want temple entry. But it may be that 
they are so disgusted with caste Hindus and Hindu religion 
itself as to want nothing from them. They may in sullen 
discontent choose to remain outside the religious pale. Any 
penance on the part of caste Hindus may be too late. 
Nevertheless the caste Hindus who recognise that untouchability 
is a blot on Hinduism have to atone for the sin of untouchability. 
Whether, therefore, Harijans desire temple entry or not, caste 
Hindus have to open their temples to Harijans, precisely on the 
same terms as the other Hindus. For a caste Hindu with any 
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sense of honour, temple prohibition is a continuous breach of 
the Pledge taken at the Bombay meeting of September last. 
Those, who gave their word to the world and to God that they 
would have the temples opened for the Harijans, have to sacrifice 
their all, if need be, for redeeming the pledge. It may be that 
they did not represent the Hindu mind. They have, then, toown 
defeat and do the proper penance. Temple entry is the one 
spiritual act that would constitute the message of freedom to 
the untouchables and assure them that they are not outcastes 
before God. —RHarijan 11-2-1933 


On Morality 


Politics v. Morals 


In response to my suggestion in my article on the 
Congressman Shri M. N. Roy has sent a long letter not to Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad but to me. He asks for a public discussion of 
the points raised by him. Omitting the prefatory paragraphs, 
which have no interest for the reader, the letter is reproduced 
elsewhere. To take the ministerial resignations first, I feel sure 
that they have added to the prestige of the Congress. The 
Working Committee would no doubt have done better to have 
accepted my proposal, only if it could have assimilated 
nonviolence with all the implications suggested by me. But the 
members of the Working Committee were too conscious of their 
duty to accept my proposal mechanically and without heart 
belief. The Working Committee's resolution was, therefore, the 
only true course for the Working Committee to adopt. Having 
done so resignations were the logical result. 


It would have been unbecoming to have retained office for 
the doubtful advantage of guarding civil liberty. If they were 
ministers of autonomous States, they could never have been 
ignored as they were about the war. Having been ignored, they 
would have been given satisfaction, when the attention of the 
British Government was drawn by the Working Committee to 
the grievous omission and when they were told how they could 
repair the mischief and retain India's cooperation in the 
prosecution of the war. The least that the ministers could do, 
therefore, was to resign if only to show the hollowness of 
autonomy. To remain in office after the discovery of their 
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importance would have been to court ignominy. J’o retain office 
for the protection of civil liberty would have been to mistake 
the wood for the tree. And Shri Roy may feel quite sure that 
the weakened ministers would have been poor guardians of 
civil liberty. The Governors would have set aside their decisions 
and caught hold of those whom they would have chosen to 
imprison. The ministers had taken office principally to advance 
independence. When they failed, they were bound to forego 
every other advantage however great in itself. And they can 
never go back to their offices so long as the demand of the 
Congress remains unsatisfied. 


Civil disobedience is by no means the next inevitable forward 
step. It depends upon a variety of circumstances some of which 
I have already mentioned. Inaction is often the most effective 
action in the strategy of war-more so when the war is nonviolent. 


Now for the crucial point. Nonviolence is the central fact 
of the civil disobedience technique. It was in 1920 that the 
Congress hooked its politics deliberately to fundamental morals 
and vital social reform. It came to the conclusion that Swaraj 
could not be won without nonviolence and certain definite 
social reform, viz. prohibition and removal of untouchability. 
It also put the Charkha at the centre of its economic, programme 
indeed it eschewed the then known political programme 1.e. the 
parliamentary. Hence, the introduction of morals into Congress 
politics was not and is not irrelevant to the Congress fight for 
freedom. It is its core. There were a few grumblers then. But 
the vast majority welcomed the programme as the Congress 
had never done in the whole of its brilliant history. The 
programme justified itself by giving rise to a mass awakening 
on a phenomenal scale. By it the Congress gained an importance 
it had never before enjoyed. Shri Roy would not expect me at 
this stage to repeat here the argument that led to the 
enthusiastic acceptance of the Programme. He should turn to 
the pages of Young India if he would know the pros and cons 
of the subject. The Congress became a mass democratic 
organisation from the time of acceptance of the programme, 
and it framed a democratic organisation, which stands to this 
day without much material and fundamental alteration. 


The Congress has a double function. It Is a democratic 
organisation in peace time. It becomes a nonviolent army in 
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war time. In its second capacity it has no voting power. Its will 
is expressed by its general whoever he may be. Every unit has 
to tender him willing obedience in thought, word and deed. Yes, 
even in thought, since the fight is nonviolent. 


Shri Roy and other Congressmen do not need to be told that 
{ am not in the habit of losing co-workers. I go a long way with 
them in winning their affection and retaining it. But there does 
come a limit beyond which my compromise does not and cannot 
and should not go. No compromise is worth the name which 
endangers chances of success. —Haryan 14-11-1939 


On Caste 


Dr. Ambedkar & Caste 


The following has just been received from Dr. Ambedkar: 
"At the end of our conversation on Saturday last you asked me 
to send a message for insertion in the first issue of your new 
weekly 'Harijan'. I feel I cannot give a message. For I believe 
it will be a most unwarranted presumption on my part to 
suppose that I have sufficient worth in the eyes of the Hindus 
which would make them treat any message from me with 
respect. I can only speak as man to man. As such it may be 
desirable that the Hindus should know my views on the 
momentous issue of Hindu social organization with which you 
have chosen to occupy. yourself. I am, therefore, sending you 


iu 


the accompanying statement for publication in your 'Harijan'. 


Statement 


"The Out-caste is a bye-product of the Caste-system. There 
will be out-castes as long as there are castes. Nothing can 
emancipate the Out-caste except the destruction of the Caste- 
system. Nothing can help to save Hindus and ensure their 
survival in the coming struggle except the purging of the Hindu 
Faith of this odious and vicious dogma." 


B. R. Ambedkar 


Dr. Ambedkar is bitter. He has every reason to feel so. He 
has received a liberal education. He has more than the talents 
of the average educated Indian. Outside India he is received 
with honour and affection, but, in India, among Hindus, at 
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every step he is reminded that he is one of the out-castes of 
Hindu society. It is nothing to his shame, for, he has done no 
wrong to Hindu Society. His exterior is as clean as that of the 
cleanest and the proudest Brahmin. Of his interior, the world 
knows as little as of that of any of us. 


In spite of all this, he "believes that it will be a most 
unwarranted presumption on his part to suppose that he has 
sufficient worth in the eyes of the Hindus which would make 
them treat any message from him with respect. This is the 
caste Hindus' shame, not his, but I would like him to feel that 
there are today thousands of caste Hindus who would listen 
to his message with the same respect and consideration that 
they would give to that of any other leader and that in their 
estimation there is no person high and no person low. I would 
like him, too, to know that 'Harijan' is not my weekly. 


So far as the proprietary rights are concerned, it belongs 
to the Servants of Untouchables Society and, therefore, I would 
like him to feel that it is as much his as of any other Hindu. 
As to the burden of his message, the opinion he holds about 
the caste system is shared by many educated Hindus. I have 
not, however, been able to share that opinion. I do not believe 
the caste system, even as distinguished from Varnashram, to 
be an ‘odious and vicious dogma’. 


It has its limitations and its defects, but there is nothing 
sinful about it, as there is about untouchability, and, if itis a 
bye-product of the caste system it is only in the same sense that 
an ugly growth is of a body, or weeds of a crop. It is as wrong 
to destroy caste because of the out-caste, as it would be to 
destroy a body because of an ugly growth in it, or of a crop 
because of the weeds. The outcasteness, in the sense we 
understand it, has, therefore, to be destroyed altogether. It is 
an excess to be removed, if the whole system is not to perish. 
Untouchability is the product, therefore, not of the caste system, 
but of the distinction of high and low that has crept into 
Hinduism and is corroding it. The attach on untouchability is 
thus an attach upon this high-and-low-ness. The moment 
untouchability goes, the caste system itself will be purified, — 
that is to say, according to my dream, it will resolve itself into 
the true Varnadharma, the four divisions of society, each 
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complementary of the other and none inferior or superior to 
any other, each as necessary for the whole body of Hinduism 
as any other. How it can be and what that Varnashram is, it 
is not necessary to examine here. But, such being my faith, I 
have always respectfully differed from those distinguished 
countrymen, Dr. Ambedkar among them, who have held that 
untouchability will not go without the destruction of 
Varnashramdharma. They have made no distinction between 
caste and Varna. But that is another story. At the present 
moment, it is the untouchable, the outcaste, with whom all 
Hindu reformers, whether they believe in Varnashram or not, 
have agreed to deal. The opposition to untouchability is common 
to both. Therefore, the present joint fight is restricted to the 
removal of untouchability, and I would invite Dr. Ambedkar 
and those who think with him to throw themselves, heart and 
soul, into the campaign against the monster of untouchability. 
It is highly likely that at the end of it we shall all find that 
there is nothing to fight against in Varnashram. If, however, 
Varnashram even then looks an ugly thing, the whole of Hindu 
Society will fight it. For this campaign against untouchability 
is not one of compulsion, but of conversion. At the end of the 
chapter, I hope that we shall all find ourselves in the same 
camp. Should it prove otherwise, it will be time enough to 
consider how and by whom Varnashram is to be fought. 
—RHarijan,11-2-1933 


On Women 


What is Woman's Role? 


With certain omissions | quote below the following from a 
highly educated sister: "You have shown the world, through 
Ahimsa and Satyagraha, the dignity of the soul. These two 
words are the only solution to the problem of how to overcome 
man's baser nature. 


Education through crafts is not only a great idea, but the 
only right way of teaching, if we want our children to have self- 
reliance. It is you who have said it, and solved in one sentence 
the whole vast educational problem. The details could be worked 
out according to circumstances and experience. I beg you to 
solve the problem of us, the women. Rajaji says that there is 
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no women's problem. Perhaps not in the political sense. Perhaps 
it could be made by legislation not to matter in the professional 
sense, that is, all professions could be made equally open to 
men and women. But these things would not alter the fact that 
we are women, and, as such, of a different quality from men. 
We need an additional set of principles besides ahimsa and 
Satyagraha to overcome our baser qualities. A woman's spirit 
like a man's strives to attain better things. But just as there 
is need for ahimsa and brahmacharya for a man to get rid of 
his aggressive spirit, lust, brutish instincts of inflicting pain, 
etc., there is for woman need of certain principles that would 
enable her to get rid of her baser qualities, which are different 
from men and commonly said to belong by nature to her. The 
natural qualities of her sex, the upbringing meted out to her 
because of her sex, and her environment which is created 
because of her sex, all are against her. And in her work these 
things, namely her nature, upbringing and surroundings always 
get in the way and hinder her and give occasion for the 
hackneyed phrase, 'She is only a woman, after all.’ This is what 
I mean by sex hanging round one's neck. And J think that, if 
we only possess the correct solution, the correct method of 
improving ourselves, we could make our natural qualities, such 
as sympathy and tenderness, a help instead of a hindrance. The 
improvement, just as your solution in the case of men and 
children, must come from within us. 


I said nature, upbringing and environment. I will give an 
example to make myself clearer. Women by nature are intended 
to be soft, tenderhearted, sympathetic, to mother children. 
These things influence her to a great extent unconsciously. So 
when it comes to doing things, she becomes too emotional. 
When moving with men, she commits blunders. She is soft- 
hearted when she should not be so. She is temperamental, 
easily gets vain and generally acts in a silly way. 


When I came to see you, although I had desired the meeting 
very much and spent the previous night sleepless thinking over 
it, when in your presence I was asked to sit down, I went and 
sat behind the broad back of Shri Desai. I could not hear and 
I prevented myself from seeing you! What a silly thing to do! 
Further, I found I could not explain myself, could not articulate. 
This I attribute to my being saddled with an emotional nature 
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which gets out of control easily. Of course suitable training 
would have cured that particular fault, but I dare say, I would 
commit some other equally silly act. 


A friend of mine showed me the answers she has written 
to a questionnaire sent by the National Planning Subcommittee 
for women's role. The questions, as you no doubt know, are 
numbered, and are something like this: To what extent, in your 
part of the country, is woman entitled to hold, acquire, inherit, 
sell or dispose of property in her own right? What provision has 
been made, or facilities available, for the appropriate education 
and training of women for the several kinds of work and 
employment that women of different capacities may need to 
engage in? She has not replied to the questions, but has written, 
"We cannot say with an ounce of truth that women were not 
getting any education as such in the good old ancient days," 
and, "in the Vedic period the wife, on her marriage, was at once 
given an honoured position in the house and she was mistress 
in her husband's home," etc., and has quoted Manu. I asked 
her what necessity there was to write about ancient customs 
when the questionnaire was about present-day ones. She 
murmured something about thinking that a reply in the form 
of an essay would be nice, and brightened up saying Mrs. Some- 
one-else's reply was worse than hers. I think this mistake of 
my friend is due to lack of proper training, which was denied 
to her because she is a woman. Even a clerk would know that 
when one is asked a question one should not write an essay 
on a different matter in reply. 


I do not think I need go on quoting examples and explaining 
myself. You, with your vast experience of women of all kinds, 
would know whether I am right in saying that women lack the 
vital principle that would set them right. Your advice to me 
was to read Harijan. I do so eagerly. But so far I have not come 
across, well, the advice for the inner spirit. Spinning and fighting 
for the national freedom are only some aspects of the training. 
They do not seem to contain the whole solution, For I have seen 
women who do spin and do try to work out the Congress ideals 
and still commit blunders which are attributed to the fact of 
their being women. 


I do not want woman to become like man. But just as you 
have taught men ahimsa for their baser nature, do teach us 
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the thing that would remove our sillier qualities. Tell us, please, 
how to make the best use of our qualities, how to turn our 
disadvantages into advantages. This, the burden of my sex, 
is with me always. Every time I have someone say, "She is a 
woman; after all," in a sneering way, my soul winces, if, that 
is, a soul is capable of wincing. A man to whom I talked of these 
things laughed at me and said, ‘Did you see that child at our 
friend's house? He was playing at trains, and chug chugged 
along until he came against a pillar. Instead of going round it 
he just tried to push it aside with his shoulders, thinking, in 
his childish mind, that he could remove it. You remind me of 
him. What you say is a psychological thing. You make me laugh 
in your attempt to understand and solve it." 


I had flattered myself that my contribution to the woman's 
cause definitely began with the discovery of Satyagraha. But 
the writer of the letter is of the opinion that the fair sex 
requires treatment different from men. If it is so, I do not think 
any man will find the correct solution. No matter how much 
he tries, he must fail because nature has made him different 
from woman. Only the toad under the harrow knows where it 
pinches him. Therefore ultimately woman will have to determine 
with authority what she needs. My own opinion is that, just 
as fundamentally man and woman are one, their problem must 
be one in essence. The soul in both is the same. The two live 
the same life, have the same feelings. Each is a complement 
of the other. One cannot live without the other's active help. 


But somehow or the other man has dominated woman from 
ages past, and so woman has developed an inferiority complex. 
She has believed in the truth of man's interested teaching that 
she is inferior to him. But the seers among men have recognised 
her equal status. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that at some 
point there is bifurcation. Whilst both are fundamentally one, 
it is also equally true that in the form there is a vital difference 
between the two. Hence the vocations of the two must also be 
different. The duly of motherhood, which the vast majority of 
women will always undertake, requires qualities which man 
need not possess. She is passive, he is active. She is essentially 
mistress of the house. He is the bread-winner, she is the keeper 
and distributor of the bread. She is the care-taker in every 
sense of the term. The art of bringing up the infants of the race 


- 
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is her special and sole prerogative. Without her care the race 
must become extinct. 


In my opinion it is degrading both for man and woman that 
woman should be called upon or induced to forsake the hearth 
and shoulder the rifle for the protection of that hearth. It is 
a reversion to barbarity and the beginning of the end. In trying 
to ride the horse that man rides, she brings herself and him 
down. The sin will be on man's head for tempting or compelling 
his companion to desert her special calling. There is as much 
bravery in keeping one's home in good order and condition as 
there is in defending it against attack from without. 


As I have watched millions of peasants in their natural 
surroundings id and as I watch them daily in little Segaon, the 
natural division of spheres of work has forced itself on my 
attention. There are no women blacksmiths and carpenters. 
But men and women work on the fields, the heaviest work 
being done by the males. The women keep and manage the 
homes. They supplement the meagre resources of the family, 
but man remains the main bread-winner. The division of the 
spheres of work being recognised, the general qualities and 
culture required are practically the same for both the sexes. 


My contribution to the great problem lies in my presenting 
for acceptance truth and ahimsa in every walk of life, whether 
for individuals or nations. I have hugged the hope that in this 
woman will be the unquestioned leader and, having thus found 
her place in human evolution, will shed her inferiority complex. 
If she is able to do this successfully, she must resolutely refuse 
to believe in the modern teaching at everything is determined 
and regulated by the sex impulse. I fear I have put the 
proposition rather clumsily. But I hope my meaning 1s clear. 
I not know that the millions of men who are taking an active 
part in the war are obsessed by the sex spectre. Nor are the 
peasants working together in their fields worried or dominated 
by it. This is not to say or suggest that they are free from the 
instinct implanted in man, and woman. But it most certainly 
does not dominate their lives as it seems to dominate lives of 
those who are saturated with the modern sex literature. Neither 
man nor woman has time for such things when he or she is 
faced with the hard fact of living life in its grim reality. I have 
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suggested in these columns that woman is the incarnation of 
ahimsa. Ahimsa means infinite love, which again means infinite 
capacity suffering. Who but woman, the mother of man, shows 
this capacity in largest measure? She shows it as she carries 
the infant and feeds it ring nine months and derives joy in the 
suffering involved. What can at the suffering caused by the 
pangs of labour? But she forgets them in the joy of creation. 
Who again suffers daily so that her babe may wax from day 
to day? Let her transfer that love to the whole of humanity, 
let her forget she ever was or can be the object of man's lust. 
And she will occupy her proud position by the side of man as 
his mother, maker and silent leader. It is given to her to teach 
the art of peace to the warring world thirsting for that nectar. 
She can become the leader in Satyagraha which does not require 
the learning that books give but does require the stout heart 
that comes from suffering and faith. My good nurse in the 
Sassoon Hospital, Poona, as I was lying on a sick bed years ago, 
told me the story of a woman who refused to take chloroform 
because she would not risk the life of the babe she was carrying. 
She had to undergo painful operation. The only anesthetic she 
had was her love for the babe, to save whom no suffering was 
too great. Let not women, who can count many such heroines 
among them, ever despise their sex or deplore that they were 
not born men. The contemplation of that heroine often makes 
me envy woman the status that is hers, if she only knew. There 
is as much reason for man to wish that he was born a woman 
as for woman to do otherwise. But the wish is fruitless. Let us 
be happy in the state to which we are born and do the duty 
for which nature has destined us. —Hariyan 12-2-1940 


For Women Reformers 


From a serious discussion I had with a sister I fear that 
my position on the use of contraceptives has not yet been 
sufficiently understood. My opposition is not due to their having 
come to us from the West. I thankfully use some western things 
when I know that they benefit us as they benefit those in the 
West. My opposition to contraceptives is based on merits. | 
take it that the wisest among the protagonists of contraceptive 
restrict their use to married women who desire to satisfy their 
and the husbands' sexual appetite without wanting children. 
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I hold this desire as unnatural in the human species and its 
satisfaction detrimental to the spiritual progress of the human 
family. As against this is often cited the following testimony 
among others of Lord Dawson of Penn: 


"Sex love is one of the clamant, dominating forces of the 
World. Here we have an instinct, so fundamental, so imperious 
that its influence is a fact which has to be accepted: suppress 
it you cannot. You may guide it into healthy channels but an 
outlet it will have, and if that outlet is inadequate or unduly 
obstructed, irregular channels will be forced. Self-control has 
a breaking point, and if in any community marriage is difficult 
or late of attainment, an increase of irregular unions will 
inevitably result. All are agreed that union of body should be 
in association with union of mind and soul; all are agreed that 
the rearing of children is pre-eminent purpose. Has not sexual 
union over and over again been the physical expression of our 
love without thought or intention of procreation? Have we all 
been wrong? Or is it that the Church lacks that vital contact 
with the realities of life which accounts for the gulf between 
her and the people? Authority, and I include under authority 
the churches, will never gain the allegiance of the young unless 
their attitude is more frank, more courageous, and more in 
accordance with realities. 


Sex love has, apart from parenthood, a purport of its own. 
It is an essential part of health and happiness in marriage. If 
sexual union is a gift from God it is worth learning how to use 
it. Within its own sphere it should be cultivated so as to bring 
physical satisfaction to both not merely one. The attainment 
of mutual and reciprocal joy in their relations constitutes a firm 
bond between two people and make for durability of their 
marriage tie. More marriages fail from inadequate and clumsy 
sex-love than from too much sex love. Passion is a worthy 
possession; most men who are any good are capable of passion. 
Sex love without passion is a poor lifeless thing. Sensuality on 
the other hand is on a level with gluttony, a physical excess. 
Now that the revision of the Prayer Book is receiving 
consideration, I should like to suggest, with great respect, that 
addition be made to the objects of marriage in the Marriage 
Service in these terms, 'The complete realization of the love of 
this man and this man, the one for the other.' 
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I will pass on to consider the all-important question of birth 
control. Birth control is here to stay. It is an established fact, 
and for good or evil to be accepted. No denunciations will 
abolish it. The reasons which lead parents to limit their offspring 
are sometimes selfish, but more often honourable and cogent. 
The desire to marry and to rear children well equipped for life's 
struggle, limited incomes, the cost of living burdensome taxation 
are forcible motives; and, further, amongst the educated classes 
there is the desire of women to take part in life and their 
husbands' careers, which is incompatible with off-recurring 
pregnancies. Absence of birth control means late marriages, 
and these carry with them irregular unions and all the baneful 
consequences. It is idle to decry illicit intercourse and interpose 
obstacles to marriage at one and the same time. But say many, 
‘Birth control may be necessary, but the only birth control 
which is justifiable is voluntary abstention. Such abstention 
would be either ineffective or, if effective, impracticable and 
harmful to health and happiness. T’o limit the size of a family 
to say, four children, would be to impose on a married couple 
an amount of abstention which for long periods would almost 
be equivalent to celibacy, and when one remembers that owing 
to economic reasons the abstention would have to most strict 
during the earlier years of marriage life when desires are 
strongest. I maintain a demand is being made which, for the 
mass Of people, it is impossible to meet; that the endeavours 
to meet it would impose a strain hostile to health and happiness 
and carry with them grave dangers to morals. The thing is 
preposterous. You might as well put waterby the side of a man 
suffering from thirst and tell him not to drink it. No birth 
control by abstention is either ineffective, or, if effective, is 
pernicious. 


It is said to be unnatural and intrinsically immoral. 
Civilization involves the chaining of natural forces and their 
conversion to man's will and uses. When anaesthetics were first 
used at child birth there was an outcry that their use was 
unnatural and wicked, because God meant woman to suffer. 
It is no more unnatural to control childbirth by artificial means. 
The use of child birth control is good, its abuse bad. May I end 
by an appeal that the Church approach this question, in common 
with certain others, in the light of modern knowledge and the 
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needs of a new world and unhampered by traditions which 
have outworn their usefulness?" . 


Lord Dawson's eminence is not to be denied. But with all 
due respect to his greatness as a physician, I am tempted to 
question the value of his evidence, specially when it is pitted 
against the experience of men and women who have lived a life 
of continence without suffering any moral or physical harm. 
Physicians generally come across those who have so defied laws 
of health that they have contracted some illness. They, therefore, 
often successfully prescribe what sufferers should do to become 
well, but they cannot always know what healthy men and 
women can do in any particular direction. Lord Dawson's 
evidence, therefore, about the effect of continence on married 
people has to be taken with the greatest caution. No doubt the 
tendency among married people is to regard sexual satisfaction 
for itself as legitimate. But in the modern age in which nothing 
is taken for granted and everything is rightly scrutinized, it is 
surely wrong to take it for granted that because we have 
hitherto indulged in the sexual appetite in married life, the 
practice is either legitimate or healthy. Many old practices 
have been discontinued with good results. Why should this 
particular practice be exempt from examination especially in 
the light of the experience of those who even as married men 
and women are living a life of restraint with mutual benefit 
both physical and moral? 


But I object to contraceptives also on special grounds in 
India. Young men in India do not know what sexual restraint 
is. It is not their fault. They are married early. It is the custom. 
Nobody tells them to exercise restraint in married life. Parents 
are impatient to see grandchildren. The poor girl-wives are 
expected by their surroundings to bear children as fast as they 
can. In such surroundings, the use of contraceptives can only 
further aggravate the mischief. The poor girls who are expected 
to submit to their husbands' desires are now to be taught that 
it is a good thing to desire sexual satisfaction without the desire 
to have children. And in order to fulfil the double purpose they 
are to have recourse to contraceptives!!! 


I regard this to be most pernicious education for married 
women. | do not believe that woman is prey to sexual desire 
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to the same extent as man. It is easier for her than for man 
to exercise self-restraint. I hold that the right education in this 
country is to teach woman the art of saying no even to her 
husband, to teach her that it is no part of her duty to become 
a mere tool or a doll in her husband's hands. She has rights 
as well as duties. Those who see in Sita a willing slave under 
Rama do not realize the loftiness of either her independence 
or Rama's consideration for her in everything. Sita was no 
helpless weak woman incapable of protecting herself or her 
honour. To ask India's women to take to contraceptives is, to 
say the least, putting the cart before the horse. The first thing 
is to free her from mental slavery, to teach her the sacredness 
of her body and to teach her the dignity of national service and 
the service of humanity. It is not fair to assume that India's 
women are beyond redemption and that they have therefore 
to be simply taught the use of contraceptives for the sake of 
preventing births and preserving such health as they may be 
in possession of. 


Let not the sisters who are rightly indignant over the 
miseries of women who are called upon to bear children whether 
they will or no, be impatient. Not even the propaganda in 
favour of contraceptives is going to promote the desired end 
overnight. Every method is a matter of education. My plea is 
for the right type. —Harijan 2-5-1936 


Birth Control 


A co-worker who is a careful reader of my writings was 
disturbed to read that I was likely to approve of the 'safe period’ 
method of birth control. I endeavoured to make it clear to the 
friend that the safe period method did not repel me as did the 
use of contraceptives and that it was open largely only to 
married couples. But the discussion of the topic led us into 
much deeper waters than either of us had expected. The fact 
that my friend was repelled by the sate period method as much 
as by that of contraceptives showed to me that he believed in 
the possibility of ordinary persons practising the restraint 
imposed by the Smriti z.e. that the union between husband and 
wife was permitted only when the parties really desired to have 
children. Whilst I knew the rule I had never regarded it in the 
light that I began to do at the discussion. All these long years 
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I had regarded it as a counsel of perfection not to be carried 
out literally and that so long as married couples carried on 
intercourse by mutual consent but without special regard to the 
desire for progeny, they were carrying out the purpose of 
marriage without breaking any positive injunction of the Smriti. 
But the new light in which I viewed the Smriti text was a 
revelation to me. I understood now as | never had done before 
the statement that married people, who strictly observed the 
injunction of the Smriti were as much brahmacharis as those 
who were never married and lived chaste lives. 


The sole object of sexual intercourse according to the new 
light was the desire for progeny, never gratification of the 
sexual instinct. Simple gratification of the instinct would be 
counted according to this view of marriage as lust. This may 
appear to be a harsh expression to use for our enjoyment which 
has hitherto been regarded as innocent and legitimate. But I 
am not dealing with custom. I am dealing with the science of 
marriage as propounded by Hindu sages. Their presentation 
may be faulty, it may be altogether wrong. But for one like me 
who believes in several Smriti texts as inspired and based on 
experience, there is no escape from a full acceptance of their 
meaning. I know no other way of finding the truth of things 
and testing certain old texts in accordance with their full 
meaning no matter how hard the test may appear and how 
harsh its deductions may sound. 


In the hght of what I have said above, birth control by 
contraceptives and the like is a profound error. I write thus 
with a full sense of my responsibility. I have great regard for 
Mrs. Margaret Sanger and her followers. She impressed me 
much by her great zeal for her cause. I know that she has great 
sympathy for the women who suffer because they have to bear 
the burden of carrying and rearing unwanted children. I know 
also that this method of birth control has the support of many 
Protestant divines, scientists, learned men and doctors, many 
of whom I have the honour of knowing personally and for whom 
I entertain high regard. But I should be false to my God who 
is Truth and nothing but truth, if I concealed my belief from 
the reader or these great advocates of method. Indeed if I hid 
my belief, I should never discover my error if present belief is 
one. Moreover, its declaration is due to those many men and 
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women who accept my guidance and advice in many moral 
problems including this one concerning birth control. 


That birth requires to be regulated and controlled is common 
cause between the advocates of contraceptives and the like. 
The difficulty of control through self-restraint is not to be 
denied. Yet there is no other way of attaining the end if mankind 
is to fulfil its destiny. It is my innermost conviction that if the 
method under discussion gains universal acceptance, mankind 
will suffer moral deterioration. This I say in spite of evidence 
to the contrary that is often produced by the advocates of 
method. I believe I have no superstition in me. Truth is not 
truth merely because it is ancient. Nor is it necessarily to be 
regarded with suspicion because it is ancient. There are some 
fundamentals of life which may not be lightly given up because 
they are difficult of enforcement in one's life. 


Birth control through self-control is no doubt difficult. But 
no one has yet been known seriously to dispute its efficacy and 
even superiority over the use of contraceptives. Then, |] feel 
that the full acceptance of the implication of the injunction of 
the Shastras as to the strictly confined use of the sexual act, 
makes the observance of self-control much easier than if one 
regards the act itself as a source of supreme enjoyment. The 
function of the organs of generation is merely to generate 
progeny obviously of the highest type possible for a married 
couple. This can and should only take place when both parties 
desire, not sexual union but progeny, which is the result of such 
union. Desire for such union therefore, without the desire for 
progeny, must be considered unlawful and should be restrained. 

—Haryan 14-38-1936 


Swaraj, Constructive Work & 
Civil Disobedience 


Workers should definitely realize that the constructive 
programme is the nonviolent and truthful way of winning 
‘Poorna Swaraj’. Its wholesale fulfilment is complete 
independence. Imagine a!l the forty crores of people engaged 
in the whole of the constructive programme which is designed 
to build up the nation from the very bottom upward! Can 
anybody dispute the proposition that it must mean complete 
independence in every sense of the expression, including the 
ousting of foreign domination? 


When the critics laugh at the proposition, what they mean 
is that forty crores of people will never cooperate in the effort 
to fulfil the programme. No doubt there is considerable truth 
in the scoff. My answer is, it worth the attempt. Given an 
indomitable will on the part of a band of earnest workers, the 
programme is as workable as any other and more so than most. 
Anyway, I have no substitute for it, if it is to be based on 
nonviolence. 


Civil disobedience, mass or individual, is an aid to 
constructive effort and is a full substitute for armed revolt. Just 
as military training is necessary for armed revolt, training in 
constructive effort is equally necessary for civil resistance. And 
just as the use of arms becomes necessary only when occasion 
demands it, even so is the use of civil resistance only occasional. 


Therefore workers will never be on the lookout for civil 
resistance. They will hold themselves in readiness, if the 
constructive effort is sought to be defeated. To take one or two 
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illustrations, effort for communal friendship cannot be defeated, 
political pacts can. 


But political pacts are required because of the previous lack 
of friendship. Again Khadi manufacture and its use cannot be 
defeated if both become fairly universal. The manufacture and 
use are not to be brought about by being imposed upon the 
people, but they have to be intelligently accepted by them as 
one of the necessary items of the freedom movement, when it 
is worked from the villages as units. Pioneers even in such 
programmes can be obstructed. They have had to go through 
the fire of suffering throughout the world. 


There is no Swaraj without suffering. In violence truth is 
the greatest sufferer: in nonviolence truth is ever triumphant. 
He will find the constructive programme to be full of deep 
interest. It should prove as absorbing as politics so-called and 
platform oratory. 


The detailed constructive programme is to be found in my 
pamphlet on it, and Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s which is a running 
commentary on it. It should be remembered that it is Ulustrative, 
not exhaustive. Local circumstances may suggest many more 
items not touched in the printed programme. These are beyond 
the scope of a treatise on an All India programme. They are 
necessarily for local workers to find out and do the needful. In 
these hints I have singled out some items for fuller emphasis 
in the light of experience gained since the publication of the 


programme. , 


The Kisan or the peasant, whether as a landless labourer 
or a labouring proprietor, comes first. He is the salt of the earth 
which rightly belongs or should belong to him, not to the 
absentee landlord or zamindari. But in the nonviolent way the 
labourer cannot forcible eject the absentee landlord. He has so 
to work as to make it impossible for the landlord to exploit him. 
Closest cooperation amongst the peasants is absolutely 
necessary. To this end special organizing bodies or committees 
should be formed where there are none and those already in 
existence should be reformed where necessary. The kisans are 
for the most part illiterate. Both adults and young persons of 
school-going age should be educated. This applies to men and 
women. When they are landless labourers their wages should 
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be brought to a level that would ensure a decent living which 
should mean balanced food, dwelling houses and clothing, which 
should satisfy health requirements. 


Land laws should be investigated. The peasant indebtedness 
offers a limitless field for research. The problem of cattle too 
is an integral part of agriculture in India and therefore requires 
the attention of workers skilled in this very intricate and 
somewhat baffling problem. Closely allied to the kisan work 
is ‘labour’. Here labour means industrial labour and therefore 
concentrated and centralized and much more limited in scope. 
Moreover, it lends itself readily to political handling. 


Being necessarily confined to cities it attracts workers more 
easily than kisan work. As part of constructive programme its 
primary aim is elevation of labour to its deserved status. 
Therefore a labour worker’s aim should be to raise the moral 
and intellectual height of labour and thus by sheer merit to 
make him or her capable not merely of bettering his or her 
material condition but making labour master of the means of 
production instead of being the slave that it is. Capital should 
be labour’s servant not its master. Labour should be made 
conscious of its duty from whose performance rights follow as 
a matter of course. In a concrete form: 


(a) Labour should have its own unions. 


(b) Education both general and scientific, of both men and 
women, should be regularly undertaken through night 
schools. 


(c) Children of labourers should be educated after the basic 
education style. 


(d) There should be a hospital, a creche and a maternity 
home attached to every centre. 


(e) Labour should be able to support itself during strikes. 
(Labour should be taught the science of conducting a 
successful non -violent strike.) 


All the work I have mentioned could be done only through 
unions mentioned in (a). To my knowledge Union is the best 
managed union. This does not mean that it has reached my 
ideal. It is truing to. If all the unions worked in the same 
direction, the lot of labour would be infinitely better than it is 
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today. Labour united and morally and intellectually trained 
would any day be superior to capital. 


Next in importance is the ‘student’ class above the age of 
12. Indeed if we had enough workers of the right type, | would 
go so far as to say that we should work among them as soon 
as they begin learning as infants. For they have to be taken 
in hand from the school-going age. I need not say that | have 
not in mind their political use. For the present the schools are 
largely under Government control or are influenced by them. 
Hence the students’ education is defective in a vital matter. 
They are untouched by the political condition of the country 
save what they learn from the newspapers of platform orators. 
They should have, in a systematic manner, their present 
education supplemented by the Congress workers. How this 
can be fitted into the present system of education is a serious 
question. But it has to be tackled. Up to the Matriculation 
standard cooperation of parents is necessary. | adhere to the 
view often expressed by me that the student world should be 
aloof from the political turmoil. It would be different if there 
was mass civil disobedience. But that is out of the question for 
the time being at any rate. But they should have education in 
national consciousness. It is the duty of an independent State 
to teach its citizens to be patriotic. 


The education imparted is by a foreign agency. It runs 
contrary to the national aspirations. There should, therefore, 
be a body of workers whose duty it would be to undertake the 
big task of taking in hand the work mentioned above. In this 
sense it is a new field and it is of vital are not to he weaned 
from schools and colleges. The rapidly increasing number of 
entrants is proof positive of it. The best course, therefore, is 
to supplement their studies in an orderly manner. Deliverance 
lies through national effort in this direction showing marked 
superiority over the foreign method. —HS, 28-10-44. 


I know that many have refused to see any connection 
between the constructive programme and civil disobedience. 
But for one who believes in nonviolence it does not need hard 
thinking to realize the essential connection between the 
constructive programme and civil disobedience for Swaraj. I 
want the reader to mark the qualification. Constructive 
programme is not essential for local civil disobedience for specific 
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relief as in the case of Bardoli. Tangible common grievance 
restricted to a particular locality is enough. But for such an 
indefinable thing as Swaraj people must have previous training © 
in doing things of all-India interest. Such work must throw 
together the people and their leaders whom they would trust 
implicitly. Trust begotten in the pursuit of continuous 
constructive work becomes a tremendous asset at the critical 
moment. Constructive work therefore is for a nonviolent army 
what drilling etc. is for an army designed for bloody warfare. 
Individual civil disobedience among an unprepared people and 
by leaders not known to or trusted by them is of no avail, and 
mass civil disobedience is impossibility. The more therefore the 
progress of the constructive programme. The more therefore 
the progress of the constructive programme, the greater is 
there the chance for civil disobedience. —YJ, 9-3-30, 13. 


I have said and | repeat that there is no Swaraj for the 
masses except through Khadi and village crafts. For there is 
no nonviolent disobedience without sustained constructive effort. 
A living, continuous mass contact is impossible without some 
constructive programme requiring almost daily contact of the 
workers with the masses. —H, 23-3-40, 56. 


Our countrymen in America too are actively helping the 
country’s cause. Two cablegrams have been received of late 
from New York. I reproduce the latest. “Greetings from one 
thousand Americans open air meeting. We wish civil 
disobedience programme a success.’ 


To all the young students and others living in the far West 
I would like to say one word. They would best serve the country 
by interpreting the movement as it is and in terms of the East 
instead of seeking to find Western parallels and giving it a 
Western colour. It is my conviction that in its present form it 
has no parallel. It is too early to say how the West with its 
modern rush will receive it when it has taken deep root enough 
to spread its branches to the West. As yet it is still in its infancy 
and often appears in a Western setting. It has unfortunately 
to be confessed that it still appears and commends itself to 
many only in its destructive form. Whilst the latter is absolutely 
essential, it is the constructive which is permanent and the best 
part of it. I am painfully conscious of the fact that to many it 
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appears only to be a preparation for violence, whereas 
nonviolence is not only an integral but the only sustaining part 
of noncooperation. It is by itself the largest part of construction. 
Nonviolence at once makes it a religious movement and throws 
man on God as his only Rock and Refuge. By nonviolence the 
noncooperator burns his boats and makes steady headway in 
all weathers. By nonviolence the noncooperator appears before 
his Maker in his nakedness and commands divine help. He may 
not appear before Him with his Bible or Koran or the Gita in 
the one hand and his gun in the other. He appears on the 
contrary with his hands folded, a humble supplant before the 
great white Throne. Let the young men abroad understand the 
essential part of the Movement and then attempt to interpret 
it to the west. Help thus intelligently given will, they will find, 
bear the richer results than what they have already achieved. 
To dtel 1227, ats 


Civil Disobedience is but a minor part of Satyagraha. —H, 
25-3-39, 61 


Civil Disobedience is not absolutely necessary to win freedom 
through purely nonviolent efforts, if cooperation of the whole 
nation is secured in the constructive programme. But such 
good luck favours nations or individuals. Therefore it is necessary 
to know the place of Civil Disobedience in a nationwide 
nonviolent effort. 


It has three definite functions: 


1. It can be effectively offered for the redress of a local 
wrong. 


2. Itcan be offered without regard to effect, though aimed 
at a particular wrong or evil, by way of self-immolation 
in order Champaran when I offered Civil Disobedience 
without any regard to the effect and well knowing than 
even the people might remain apathetic. That it proved 
otherwise may be taken, according to taste, as God’s 
grace or a stroke of good luck. 


3. In the place of a full response to constructive effort, 
it can be offered as it was in 1941. (Here the reference 
is to the Individual Civil Disobedience Movement.- 
N.K.B) Though it was a contribution to and part of the 
battle for freedom. It was purposely centred round a 
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particular issue, t.e. free speech. Civil disobedience can 
never be directed for a general cause such as for 
Independence. The issue must be definite and capable 
of being clearly understood and within the power of the 
opponent to yield. This method properly applied must 
lead to the final goal. 


I have not examined the full scope and possibilities of Civil 
Disobedience. I have touched enough of it to enable the reader 
to understand the connection between the constructive 
programme and Civil Disobedience. In the first two cases, no 
elaborate constructive programme was or could be necessary. 
But when Civil Disobedience is itself devised for the attainment 
of Independence, previous preparation is necessary, and it has 
to be backed by the visible and conscious effort of those who 
are engaged in battle. Civil Disobedience is thus a stimulation 
for the fighters and a challenge to the opponent. It should be 
clear to the reader that Civil Disobedience in terms of 
Independence without the cooperation of the millions by way 


of constructive effort is mere bravado and worse than useless. 
—CP, 28. 


The true building up of Swaraj consists in the millions of 
India wholeheartedly working the constructive programme 
without it the whole nation cannot rise from its age-long torpor. 
Whether the British remain or not it is our duty always to wipe 
out unemployment, to bridge the gulf between rich and poor, 
to banish communal strife, to exorcise the demon of 
untouchability, to reform dacoits and save the people from 
them. If crores of people do not take a living interest in this 
nation-building work, freedom must remain a dream and 
unattainable by either nonviolence or violence. —GC, 354. 


Regarding Workers 


Real politics are not a game. The late Mr. Gokhale used 
to deplore that we had not gone beyond treating politics as a 
pastime. We have no notion as to how much the country has 
lost by reason of amateurs having managed its battles with the 
serious-minded, trained and whole-time working bureaucracy. 
A movement lacks sincerity when it is supported by unwilling 
workers under pressure. —YI, 11-8-20, Tagore, 409. 
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Unless the Congress can produce proud, defiant, self- 
respecting, sensitive, selfless and self-sacrificing patriots who 
count no cost too great, there is, for this poor country of ours, 
for a long time to come, no Swaraj in which the poorest can 
participate. You and I may get a larger share in the spoils of 
exploitation, but | am sure you will refuse to call that Swaraj. 
-YI, 26-6-24, 210. ‘what are the civil resisters thus freed to do 
if they are to be ready for the call whenever it comes?’ They 
must learn the art and the beauty of self-denial and voluntary 
poverty. They must engage themselves in nation-building 
activities, the spread of Khaddar through personal hand- 
spinning and hand-weaving, the spread of communal unity of 
hearts by irreproachable personal conduct towards one another 
in every walk of life, the banishing of untouchability in every 
shape or form in one’s own person, the spread of total abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks and drugs by personal contact with 
individual addicts, and generally by cultivating personal purity. 
These are services which provide maintenance on the poor 
man’s scale. Those for whom the poor man’s scale is not feasible 
should find a place in small unorganized industries of national 
importance which give a better wage. 


Let it be understood that civil resistance is for those who 
know and perform the duty of voluntary obedience to law and 
authority. —ABC, 8-4-34. 


Q. Don’t you think that only those who work without any 
remuneration or allowance can inspire confidence in them, (i.e. 
the common villager. —N.K.B.) i.e. those who accept nothing 
from any association of from the village? 


A. No. They do not even know who is and who is not 
working for remuneration. What does impress them is the way 
in which we live, our habits, our talks, even our gestures. There 
may be a few who suspect us of a desire to earn; we have to 
dispel their suspicion no doubt. And then do not run away with 
the feeling that he who accepts nothing from an association of 
from the village is by any means an ideal servant. He is often 
prey to self-righteousness which debases one. —H, 25-7-36, [87. 


Any occupation, clean, honourable and calculated to serve 
as an example to the people would be good enough. I may give 
as examples, scavenging, spinning and weaving. The occupation 
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should, if possible, be such as touches the interest of the masses 
and may spur them on to use their hands and feet. One may 
win one’s livelihood by teaching and similar other pursuits, but 
it all depends on one’s needs, of which the maximum must 
always be fixed. —H, 3-6-39, 145. 


Nonviolence 


The world is weary of hate. We see the fatigue overcoming 
the Western nations. We see that this song of hate has not 
benefited humanity. Let it be the privilege of India to turn a 
new leaf and set a lesson to the world. —IV, 166. 


My Task 


In the past, noncooperation has been deliberately expressed 
in violence to the evildoer. I am endeavouring to show to my 
countrymen that violent noncooperation only multiples evil 
and that as evil can only be sustained by violence, withdrawal 
of support of evil requires complete abstention from violence. 
Nonviolence implies voluntary submission to the penalty for 
noncooperation with evil. —YI, 23-3-22, 168. 


I am not a visionary. I claim to be practical idealist. The 
religion of nonviolence is not meant merely for the rishis and 
saints. It is meant for the common people as well. Nonviolence 
is the law of our species as violence is the law of the brute. The 
spirit hes dormant in the brute and he knows no law but that 
of physical might. The dignity of man requires obedience to a 
higher law-to the strength of the spirit. 


I have therefore ventured to place before India the ancient 
law of self-sacrifice. For Satyagraha and its offshoots, 
noncooperation and civil resistance, are nothing but new names 
for the law of suffering. The rishis, who discovered the law of 
nonviolence in the midst of violence, were greater geniuses 
than Newton. They were themselves greater warriors than 
Wellington. Having themselves known the use of arms, they 
realized their uselessness and taught a weary world that its 
salvation lay not through violence but through nonviolence. 

—YJ, II-8-20, Tagore, 712. 


Nonviolence as a World-force 
You might of course say that there can be no nonviolent 
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rebellion and there has been none known to history. Well, it 
is my ambition to provide an instance, and it is my dream that 
my country may win its freedom through nonviolence. And, I 
would like to repeat to the world times without number, that 
I will not purchase my country’s freedom at the cost of 
nonviolence. My marriage to nonviolence is such an absolute 
thing that I would rather commit suicide than be deflected from 
my position. I have not mentioned truth in this connection, 
simply because truth cannot be expressed excepting by 
nonviolence. —YJ, [2-I1-31, 354. 


Science of war leads one to dictatorship pure and simple. 
Science of nonviolence alone can lead one to pure democracy. 
England, France and America have to make their choice. That 
is the challenge of the two dictators. Russia is out of the picture 
just now. Russia has a dictator who dreams of peace and thinks 
he will wade to it through a sea of blood. No one can say what 
Russian dictatorship will mean to the world. 


True democracy or the Swaraj of the masses can never 
come through untruthful and violent means, for the simple 
reason that the natural corollary to their use would be to 
remove all opposition through the suppression or extermination 
of the antagonists. That does not make for individual freedom. 
Individual freedom can have the fullest play only under a 
regime of unadulterated ahimsa. —H, 27-5-39, 43. 


Granted that India produced sufficient arms and 
ammunition and men who knew the art of war, what part or 
lot will those who cannot bear arms have in the attainment of 
Swaraj? I want Swaraj in the winning of which even women 
and children would contribute an equal share with physically 
the strongest. That can be under ahimsa only. I would, therefore. 
stand for ahimsa as the only means for obtaining India’s freedom 
even if I were alone. —H, 3-3-47, 27. 


And so I plead for nonviolence and yet more nonviolence. 
I do so not without knowledge but with sixty years’ experience 
behind me.  -H, 24-2-26, 20. 


The accumulated experience of the past thirty years, fills 
me with the greatest hope that in the adoption of nonviolence 
lies the future of India and the world. It is the most harmless 
and yet equally effective way of dealing with the political and 
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economic wrongs of the downtrodden portion of humanity. I 
have known from early youth that nonviolence is not a cloistered 
virtue to be practiced by the individual for his peace and final 
salvation, but it is a rule of conduct for society if it is to live 
consistently with human dignity and make progress towards 
the attainment of peace for which it has been yearning for ages 
past. ' —GC, 168. 


War Vs. Nonviolence 


A believer in nonviolence is pledged not to resort to violence 
or physical force either directly or indirectly in defense of 
anything, but he is not precluded from helping men or 
institutions that are themselves not based on nonviolence. If 
the reverse were the case, I would, for instance, be precluded 
from helping India to attain Swaraj because the future 
Parliament of India under Swaraj, I know for certain, will be 
having some military and police forces, or to take a domestic 
illustration, I may not help a son to secure justice, because 
forsooth he is not a believer in nonviolence. 


Mr. Zacharias’ proposition will reduce all commerce by a 
believer in nonviolence to an impossibility. And there are not 
wanting men, who do believe that complete nonviolence means 
complete cessation of all activity. The 


Not such, however, is my doctrine of nonviolence. .My 
business is to refrain from doing any violence myself, and -to 
induce by persuasion and service as many of god’s creatures 
as I can to join me in the belief and practice. But I would be 
untrue to my faith, if I refused to assist in a just cause any 
men or measures that did not entirely coincide with the principle 
of nonviolence. I would be promoting violence, if finding the 
Mussalmans to be in the right, I did not assist them by means 
strictly nonviolent against those who had treacherously plotted 
the destruction of the dignity of Islam. Even when both parties 
believe in violence there is often such a thing as justice on one 
side or the other. A robbed man has justice on his side, even 
though he may be accounted as a triumph of nonviolence, if the 
injured party could be persuaded to regain his property by 
methods of Satyagraha, i.e. love or soul-force rather than a free 
fight. © —YI, I-6-2I, 178. 
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_. My resistance to war does not carry me to the point of 
thwarting those who wish to take part in it. ] reason with them. 
I put before them the better way and leave them to make the 
choice. . =H, I8-I-42, 4. 

I accept broad facts of history and draw my own lessons 
for my conduct. I do not want to repeat it in so far as the broad 
facts contradict the highest laws of life. But positively refuse 
to judge man from the scanty material furnished to us by 
history. De mortuis nil nist bonum. Kamal Pasha and De Valera 
too I cannot judge. But for me as a believer in nonviolen¢e out 
and out they cannot be my guides in life in so far as their faith 
in war is concerned. | believe in Krishna perhaps more than 
the writer. But my Krishna is the Lord of the Universe, the 
creator, preserver and destroyer of us all. He may destroy 
because He creates. But [ must not be drawn into a philosophical 
or religious argument with my friends. ] have not the 
qualification for teaching my philosophy of life. I have barely 
qualifications for practicing the philosophy I believe. 


I am but a poor struggling soul yearning to be wholly good- 
wholly truthful and wholly nonviolent in thought, word and 
deed, but ever failing to reach the ideal which | know to be true. 
I admit, and assure my revolutionary friends, that it is a 
painful climb, but the pain of it is a positive pleasure for me. 
Each step upward makes me feel stronger and fit for the next. 
But all that pain and pleasure are for me. The revolutionaries 
are at liberty to reject the whole of my philosophy. To them 
I merely present my own experiences as a co-worker in the 
same cause even as | have successfully presented them to the 
Ali Brothers and many other friends. They can and do applaud 
wholeheartedly the action of Mustafa Kamala Pasha and 
possibly De Valero and Lenin. But they realize with me that 
India is not like Turkey or Ireland or Russia and that 
revolutionary activity is suicidal at this stage of the country’s 
life at any rate if not for all time, in a country so vast, so 
hopelessly divided and with the masses so deeply sunk in 
pauperism and so fearfully terror-struck. —H, [2-7-42, 219. 


I would say to my critics to enter with me into the sufferings, 
not only of the people of India but of those, whether engaged 
in the war or not, of the whole world. J cannot look at this 
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butchery going on in the world with indifference. I have an 
unchangeable faith that it is beneath the dignity of men to 
resort to mutual slaughter. I have no doubt that there is a way 
out.—HS, 20-7-44. 


The accumulated experience of the past thirty years, the 
first eight of which were in South Africa, fills me with the 
greatest hope that in the adoption of nonviolence lies the future 
of India and the world. It is the most harmless and yet equally 
effective way of dealing with the political and economic wrongs 
of the downtrodden portion of humanity. I have known from 
early youth that nonviolence is not a cloistered virtue to be 
practiced by the individual for peace and final salvation, but 
it is a rule of conduct for society if it is to live consistently with 
human dignity and make progress towards the attainment of 
peace for which it has been year:ing for ages past. —GC, 170. 


Moral Equivalent of War 


Up to the year 1906, I simply relied on appeal to reason. 
I was a very industrious reformer. I was a good draftsman, as 
I always had a close grip of facts which in its turn was the 
necessary result of my meticulous regard for truth. But I found 
that reason failed to produce an impression when the critical 
moment arrived in South Africa. My people were excited; even 
a worm will and does sometimes turn-and there was talk of 
wreaking vengeance.,1 had then to choose between allying 
myself to violence or finding out some other method of meeting 
the crisis and stopping the rot and it came to me that we should 
refuse to obey legislation that was degrading and let them put 
us in jail if they liked. Thus came into being the moral equivalent 
of war. I was then a loyalist, because, I implicitly believed that 
the sum total of the activities of the British empire was good 
for India and for humanity. Arriving in England soon after the 
outbreak of the war I plunged into it and later when I was 
forced to go to India as a result of the pleurisy that I had 
developed, I led a recruiting campaign at the risk of my life, 
and to the horror of some of my friends. The disillusionment 
came in 1919 after the passage of the Black Rowlatt Act and 
the refusal of the Government to give the simple elementary 
redress of proved wrongs that we had asked for. And so, in 
1920, I became a rebel. Since then the conviction to the people 
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are not secured by reason alone but have to be purchased with 
their suffering. Suffering is the law of human beings; war is 
the law of the jungle. But suffering is infinitely more powerful 
than the law of the jungle for converting the opponent and 
opening his ears, which are otherwise shut, to the voice of 
reason. Nobody has probably drawn up more petitions or 
espoused more forlorn causes than I and ] have come to this 
fundamental conclusion that if you want something really 
important to be done you must not merely satisfy the reason, 
you must move the heart also. The appeal of reason is more 
to the head but the penetration of the heart comes from suffering. 
It opens up the inner understanding in man. Suffering is the 
badge of the human race, not the sword. -Y/, 5-J/-8I, 84. 


The Essence of Nonviolence 


(1) Nonviolence is the law of the human race and is infinitely 
greater than and superior to brute force. 


(2) In the last resort it does not avail to those who do not: 
posses a living faith in the God of Love 


(3) Nonviolence affords the fullest protection to one’s self- 
respect and sense of honour, but not always to possession 
of land or movable property, though its habitual practice 
does prove a better bulwark than the possession of 
armed men to defend them. Nonviolence in the very 
nature of things is of no assistance in the defense of ill- 
gotten gains and immoral acts. 


(4) Individuals and nations who would practiced 
nonviolence must be prepared to sacrifice (nations to 
the last man) their all except honour. It is therefore 
inconsistent with the possession of other people’s 
countries, i.e. modern imperialism which is frankly based 
on force for its defense. 


(5) Nonviolence is a power which can be wielded equally 
by all-children, young men and women or grown up 
people, provided they have a living faith in the God of 
Love and have therefore equal love for all mankind. 
When nonviolence is accepted as the law of life it must 
pervade the whole being and not be applied to isolated 
acts. 
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(6) It is a profound error to suppose that whilst the law 
is good enough for individuals it is not for masses a 
mankind.—H, 5-9-36, 236. 


Is Perfection Possible? 


Perfect nonviolence is impossible so long as we exist 
physically, for we would want some space at least to occupy. 
Perfect nonviolence whilst you are inhabiting the body is only 
a theory like Euclid’s point_or straight line, but we have to 
endeavour every moment of our lives. —H, 2/-7-40, 21. 


Ahimsa, distinguished from Non-killing 

Let us now examine the root of ahimsa. It is uttermost 
selflessness. Selflessness means complete freedom from a regard 
for one’s body. If man desired to realize himself t.e. Truth, he 
could do so only by completely detached from the body 1.e. by 
‘making all other beings feel safe from him. That is the way of 
-ahimsa. Ahimsa does not simply mean non-killing. Himsa means 
causing pain to or killing any life out of anger, or from a selfish 
purpose. Or with the intention of injuring it. Refraining from 
so doing is ahimsa. —YIJ, 4-l/-26, 385. 


Violence will be violence for all time, and all violence is 
sinful. But what is inevitable, is not regarded as a sin, somuch 
so that the science of daily practice has not only declared the 
inevitable violence involved in killing for sacrifice as permissible 
but even regarded it as meritorious. It is no easy thing to walk 
on the sharp sword-edge of ahimsa in this world which is full 
of himsa. Wealth does not help; anger is the enemy of ahimsa; 
and pride is a monster that swallows it up. In this strait and 
narrow observance of this religion of ahimsa one has often to 
know so-called himsa as the truest form of ahimsa—YIJ, 2/-J0- 
26, 363. 


The sin of himsa consists not in merely taking life, but in 
taking life for the sake of one’s perishable body. All destruction 
therefore involved in the process of eating, drinking etc. is 
selfish and therefore himsa. But man regards it to be unavoidable 
and puts up with it. But the destruction of bodies of tortured 
creatures being for their own peace cannot be regarded as 
himsa, or the unavoidable destruction caused for the purpose 
of protecting one’s wards cannot be regarded as himsa. 
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1. It is impossible to sustain one’s body without the 
destruction of other bodies to some extent. 


2. All have to destroy some life, 
(a) for sustaining their own bodies, 
(b) for protecting those under their care, or 
(c) Something for the sake of those whose life is taken. 


3. (a) and (b) in ‘2’ mean himsa to a greater or less extent. 
(c) means no himsa and is therefore ahimsa. Himsa in (a) and 
(b) is unavoidable. 


4. A progressive ahimsa-ist will, therefore, commit the himsa 
contained in (a) and (b) as little as possible, only when it is 
unavoidable, and after full and mature deliberation and having 
exhausted all remedies to avoid it. 


Taking life may be a duty. We do destroy as much life as 
we think necessary for sustaining our body. Thus for food we 
take life, vegetable and other, and for health we destroy 
mosquitoes and the like by the use of disinfectants etc. and we 
do not think that we are guilty of irreligion in doing so...for 
the benefit of the species, we kill carnivorous beasts...KMven 
manslaughter may be necessary in certain cases. Suppose a 
man runs amuck and goes furiously about sword in hand, and 
killing anyone that comes in his way, and no one dares to 
capture him alive. Any one who dispatches this lunatic, will 
earn the gratitude of the community and be regarded as a 
benevolent man. —Y/J, #—I/-26, 385. 


I see that there is an instinctive horror of killing living 
beings under any circumstances whatever. For instance, an 
alternative has been suggested in the shape of confining even 
rabid dogs in a certain place and allowing them to die a slow 
death. Now my idea of compassion makes this thing impossible 
for me. I cannot for a moment bear to see a dog, or for that 
matter any other living being, helplessly suffering the torture 
of a slow death. I do not kill a human being thus circumstanced 
because I have more hopeful remedies. I should kill a dog 
similarly situated, because in its case I am without a remedy. 
Should my child be attacked with rabies and there was no 
helpful remedy to relieve his agony, I should consider it my 
duty to take his life. Fatalism has its limits. We leave things 
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to Fate after exhausting all the remedies. One of the remedies 
and the final one to relieve the agony of a tortured child is to 
take his life. —YJ, [8-I]-26, 395. 


Why then not Kill Those Who Oppress Mankind? 


No human being is so bad as to be beyond redemption, no 
human being is so perfect as to warrant his destroying him 
whom he wrongly considers to be wholly evil.— YJ, 26-3-3I, 49. 


A Satyagrahi must never forget the distinction between 
evil and the evildoer. He must not harbour ill-will or bitterness 
against the latter. He may not even employ needlessly offensive 
language against the evil person, however unrelieved his evil 
might be. For it is an article of faith with every satyagrahi that 
there is no one so fallen in this world but can be converted by 
love. A satyagrahi will always try to overcome evil by good, 
anger by love, untruth by truth, himsa by ahimsa. There is no 
other way of purging the world of evil—YI, 8-8-29, 263. 


Absence of Hatred 


I hold myself to be incapable of hating any being on earth. 
By a long course of prayerful discipline, I have ceased for over 
forty years to hate anybody. I know this is a big claim. 
Nevertheless, I make it in all humility. But I can and do hate 
evil wherever it exists. ] hate the system of government that 
he British people have set up in India. I hate the ruthless 
exploitation of India even as J hate from the bottom of my heart 
the hideous system of untouchability for which millions of 
Hindus have made themselves responsible. But I do not hate 
the domineering Hindus. I seek to reform them in all the loving 
ways that are open to me. My noncooperation has its roots not 
in hatred, but in love. My personal religion peremptorily forbids 
me to hate anybody. —YJ, 6-8-25, 272. 

We can only win over the opponent by love, never by hate. 


Hate is the subtlest form of violence. We cannot be really 
nonviolent and yet have hate in us. —H, I7-8-34, 212. 


Truth in Speech and Nonviolence 


To say or write a distasteful word is surely not violent 
especially when the speaker or writer believes it to be true. The 
essence of violence is that there must be a violent intention 
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behind a thought, word or act, t.e. an intention to do harm to 
the opponent so-called. 


False notions of propriety or fear of wounding susceptibilities 
often deter people from saying what they mean and ultimately 
land them on the shores of hypocrisy. But if nonviolence of 
thought is to be evolved in individuals or societies or nations, 
truth has to be told, however harsh or unpopular it may appear 
to be for the moment.—H, /9-[2-36, 362. 


Slaves and Untouchables 


Far from being ashamed of untouchability, the Hindus try 
to defend it. The line of their defence is that the Hindus have 
never upheld slavery as other nations have done and that in 
any case, untouchability is not worse than slavery. This 
argument was used by no less a person than the late Lala 
Lajpat Rai in his book called ‘Unhappy India’. It would have 
been unnecessary to waste one’s time in refuting this 
countercharge had it not been that on account of its plausibility 
the world at large not having witnessed anything worse than 
slavery is likely to believe that untouchability cannot be worse 
than slavery. 


The first reply to the countercharge is that it is quite 
untrue that slavery was not recognised by the Hindus. Slavery 
is 2 very ancient institution of the Hindus. It is recognised by 
Manu, the Hindu lawgiver and has been elaborated and 
systematised by the other Smriti writers who followed Manu. 
Slavery among the Hindus was never merely ancient institution, 
which functioned, only in some hoary past. It was an institution 
which continued throughout Indian history down to the year 
1843 and ifit had not been abolished by the British Government 
by law in that year, it might have continued even today. 


As to the relative merits of slavery and untouchability, the 
best way to meet the countercharge is to compare and contrast 
untouchability with slavery as it existed in ancient Rome and 
in modern America. What was the de facto condition of the 
slaves in the Roman Empire? The best description I know of 
is to be found in Mr. Barrow’s Slavery in the Roman Empire. 
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Says Mr. Barrow: “Hitherto, it is the repulsive side of household 
slavery that has been sketched. There is also another aspect. 
The literature reveals the vast household as normal. It is, of 
course, the exception. Large slave staffs undoubtedly existed, 
and they-are generally to be found in Rome. In Italy and the 
Provinces there was less need of display; many of the staff of 
the Villa were engaged in productive work connected with land 
and its produce. The old-fashioned relationship between foreman 
and slave remained there; the slave was often a fellow worker. 
The kindliness of Pliny towards his staff is well known. It is 
in no spirit of self-righteousness, and in no wish to appear in 
a favourable light in the eyes of the future generations which 
he hoped would read his letters that he tells of his distress at 
the illness and death of his slaves. The household (or Pliny) is 
the slaves’ republic. Pliny’s account of his treatment of his 
slaves is sometimes regarded as so much in advance of general 
or even occasional practice as to be valueless as evidence. There 
is no reason for this attitude. 


From reasons both of display and genuine literary interest, 
the rich families attached to their households, slaves trained 
in literature and art. Clavisices Sabinus is said by Seneda to 
have had eleven slaves taught to recite Homer, Hesioid, and 
nine lyric poets by heart. ‘Book cases would be cheaper’, said 
a rude friend. ‘No, what the household knows the master knows’ 
was the answer. But, apart from such abuses, educated slaves 
must have been a necessity in the absence of printing;.... The 
busy lawyer, the dilettante poet, the philosopher and educated 
gentlemen of literary tastes and need of copyists and readers 
and secretaries. Such men were naturally linguistic also; a 
librarius who dies at the age of twenty boasts that he was 
‘literatus Graecis Latinis’. Amanuenses were common enough; 
librarians are to be found in public and private libraries.... 
Shorthand writing was in common use under the Empire, and 
slave Notarii were regularly employed. Many freemen, 
rhetoricians and grammarians are collected by Snetonius in a 
special treatise. Verrius Flaccus was tutor to Austus’s grandsons, 
and at death was publicly honoured by a statue. Scribonius 
Aphrodisius was the slave and disciple of Orbilius and was 
afterwards freed by Scribenia. Hyginus was librarian of the 
Palatine Library, in which office he was followed by Julius 
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Modestus, his own freeman. We hear of freemen historians of 
a slave philosopher who was encouraged to argue with his 
master, friends of slaves and freed architects. Freemen as 
doctors occur frequently in the inscriptions, some of them 
specialists, they had been trained in big households as slaves, 
as is shown by one or two examples; after Manumission they 
rose to eminence and became notorious for their high fees.” 
The tastes of some section of society demanded that dancer, 
singers, musicians, mountebanks, variety artists, athletic 
trainers and messieurs should be forthcoming. All these are to 
be found in slavery often trained by teachers who had acquired 
some reputation.” 


The age of Augustus was the beginning of a period of 
commercial and industrial expansion.... Slaves had indeed been 
employed (in arts and crafts) before, but the sudden growth of 
trade.... their employment in numbers that would otherwise 
have been unnecessary. Romans engaged more freely and more 
openly in various forms of commercial and industrial venture. 
Yet, even so, the agent became more important, for commercial 
activities became more widespread; and such agents were almost 
necessarily slaves.... (this is so) because the bonds of slavery 
(are elastic). (They could be) so relaxed as to offer an incentive 
to the slave to work by the prospect of wealth and freedom, and 
so tightened as to provide a guarantee to the master against 
loss from the misconduct of his slave. In business contracts 
between slave and master or third person seem to have becn 
common, and the work thus done, and no doubt, the profits 
were considerable.... Renting of land to the slave has already 
been noticed.... and in industry much the same system was 
used in various forms; the master might lease a bank, or a 
business of the use of a ship, the terms being a fixed return 
or the slave being paid on a commission basis. 


The earnings of the slave became in law his peculium was 
saved it might be used to a variety of purpose. No doubt in 
many cases this fund was expended in providing food or pleasure. 
But peculium must not be regarded merely as petty savings, 
casually earned and idly spent. The slave who made his master’s 
business yield profits, to his own profit too, very often, had a 
keen sense of the best use to make up his own money. Often 
he reinvested it in his master’s business or in enterprises 
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entirely unrelated to it. He could enter into business relations 
with his master, from whom he came to be regarded as entirely 
distinct, or he could make contracts with a third person. He 
could even have procurators to manage his own property and 
interests. And so with the peculium may be found not only land, 
houses, shops, but rights and claims. 


The activities of slaves in commerce are innumerable; 
numbers of them are shopkeepers selling every variety of food, 
bread, meat, salt, fish, wine, vegetables, beans, lupine-seed, 
honey, curd, ham, ducks and fresh fish; others deal in clothing-—— 
sandals, shoes, gowns and mantles. In Rome, they plied their 
trade in the neighbourhood of the Circus Mamimus, or the 
Porticus Trigemimus; or the Esquiline Market, or the Great 
Mart (on the Caolian Hill) or the Suburra .... The extent to 
which slave secretaries and agents acted for their masters is 
shown very clearly in the receipts found in the house of Caecillius 
Jucundus at Pompei. 


That the State should possess slaves is not surprising; war, 
after all, was the affair of the State and the captive might well 
be State-property. What is surprising is the remarkable use 
made of public slaves under the Empire and the extraordinary 
social position occupied by them.... “Public slave’ came to mean 
before the Empire a slave of the State employed in its many 
offices, and the term implied a given occupation and often 
social position. The work of slaves of the State, slaves of the 
townships, and slaves of Caesar comprises much of what would 
now fall to parts of the higher and the whole of the lower 
branches of the civil services and of the servants of Municipal 
Corporations, working both with head and hands.... In the 
subordinate levels (of the Treasury) there worked numbers of 
clerks and financial officers, all freedmen and slaves. The 
business dealt with must have been of vast range.... The Mint... 
the immediate head was a knight, in charge of the minting 
processes.... a freedman was placed; under him served freedmen 
and slaves.... From one branch of State service, at any rate, 
slaves were rigorously excluded, except on one or two occasions 
of exceptional stress. They were not allowed to fight in the 
Army because not thought worthy of honour. Doubtless other 
motives were present also; it would be dangerous experiment 
to train too many slaves systematically in the use of Arms. If, 
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however, slaves served rarely in the fighting line, they are 
regularly to be found in great numbers behind it employed as 
servants, and in the commissariat and transport. In the fleet 
slaves were common enough.” 


Let us turn to the de facto position of the Negro in the 
United States during the period in which he was slave in the 
eye of the law. Here are some facts which shed a good deal 
of light on his position: “Lafayette himself had observed that 
white and black seamen and soldiers had fought and messed 
together in the Revolution without bitter difference. Down in 
Granville County, North Carolina, a full blooded Negro, John 
Chavis, educated in Princeton University, was conducting a 
private school for white students and was a licentiate under 
the local Presbytery, preaching to white congregations in the 
State. One of his pupils became Governor of North Carolina, 
another the State’s most prominent Whig senator. Two of his 
pupils were sons of the Chief Justice of North Carolina. The 
father of the founder of the greatest military Academy of the 
State attended his school and boarded in his home..... Slave 
labour was used for all kinds of work and the more intelligent 
of the Negro slaves were trained as artisans to be used and 
leased. Slave artisans would bring twice as much as an ordinary 
field hand in the market. Master craftsmen owned their staff. 
Some masters, as the system became more involved, hired 
slaves to their slave artisans. Many slave artisans purchased 
their freedom by the savings allowed them above the norm. | 
labour expected.” 


“The advertisements for runaways and sales are an index 
to this skill. They received the same or better wages than the 
poor white labourer and with the influence of the master got 
the best jobs. The Contractors for masons’ and carpenters’ work 
in Athens, Georgia in 1838 were petitioned to stop showing 
preference to Negro labourers. “The white man is the only real, 
legal, moral, and civil proprietor of this country and state. The 
right of his proprietorship reached from the date of the studies 
of those whitemen, Copernicus and Galileo, who indicated the 
sphericity of the earth; which sphericity hinted to another 
white man, Columbus, the possibility by a westerly course of 
sailing, of finding land. Hence by whitemen alone was this 
continent discovered, the whitemen alone, aye, those to whom 
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you decline to give money for bread or clothes for their famishing 
families, in the logical manner of withholding work from them 
defending Negroes too in the bargain.” In Atlanta in 1858 a 
petition signed by 2 white mechanics and labourers sought 
protection against the black slave artisans of masters who 
resided in other sections. 


The very next year sundry white citizens were aggrieved 
that the City Council tolerated a Negro dentist to remain and 
operate in their midst. ‘In justice to ourselves and the community 
it ought to be abated. We, the residents of Atlanta, appeal to 
you for justice’. A Census of free Negroes in Richmond County, 
Georgia, in 1819 showed carpenters, barbers, boatcorkers, 
saddlers, spinners, millwrights, holsters, weavers, harness 
makers, sawmill attendants and steamboat pilots. A Negro 
shoemaker made by hand the boots in which President Munrow 
was inaugurated. 


Harriet Martineau marvelled at the slave workmanship in 
the delicately tiled floors of Thomas Jefferson’s home at 
Monticello. There still stands in the big house of the old 
plantation, heavy marks of the hands of these Negro craftsmen, 
strong mansions built of timber hewn from the original oak and 

“pinned together by wooden pins. Negro women skilled in 
spinning and weaving worked in the mills. Buckingham in 
1839 found them in Athens, Georgia, working alongside with 
white girls without apparent repugnance or objection. Negro 
craftsmen in the South, slave and free fared better than their 
brothers in the North. 


In 1856 in Philadelphia, of 1637 Negro craftsmen recorded, 
less than two-thirds could use their trades; ‘because of hostile 
prejudice’. The Irish who were pouring into America from the 
very beginning of the nineteenth century were being used in 
the North on approximately the same motives of preference, 
which governed Negro slavery. ‘An Irish Catholic, it was argued 
in their favour, seldom attempts to rise to a higher condition 
than that in which he is placed, while the Negro often makes 
the attempt with success. Had not the old Puritan Oliver 
Cromwell, while the traffic in black slaves was on, sold all the 
Irish not killed in the Drogheda Massacre, into Barbados? Free 
and fugitive Negroes in New York and Pennsylvania were in 
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constant conflict with this group and the bitter hostility showed 
itself most violently in the draft riots of the New York. These 
-Hibernians controlled the hod carrying and the common labour 
jobs, opposing every approach of the Negro as a menace to their 
slight hold upon America and upon a means of livelihood.” 


Such was the de facto condition of the Roman slave and 
the American Negro slave. Is there anything in the condition 
of the Untouchables of India which is comparable with the 
condition of the Roman slave and the American Negro slave? 
It would not be unfair to take the same period of time for 
comparing the condition of the Untouchables with that of the 
slaves under the Roman Empire. But I am prepared to allow 
the comparison of the condition of the slaves in the Roman 
Empire to be made with the condition of the Untouchables of 
the present day. It is a comparison between the worst of one 
side and the best of the other, for the present times are supposed 
to be the golden age for the Untouchables. How does the de 
facto condition of the Untouchables compare with the de facto 
condition of the slaves? How many Untouchables are engaged 
as the slaves in Rome were, in professions such as those of 
Librarians, Amanuenses, Shorthand writers? How many 
Untouchables are engaged, as the slaves in Rome were, in such 
intellectual occupations as those of rhetoricians, grammarians, 
philosophers, tutors, doctors and artists? How many 
Untouchables are engaged, as the slaves in Rome? Can any 
Hindu dare to give an affirmative answer to anyone of these 
queries? The Untouchables are completely shut out from any 
of these avenues in which the slaves found so large a place. This 
proves how futile is the line of defence adopted by the Hindus 
to justify untouchability. The pity of the matter is that most 
people condemn slavery simply because they hold that for one 
man or class to have by law the power of life and death over 
another is wrong. They forget that there can be cruel oppression, 
tyranny, and persecution, with the train of misery, 
disappointment and desperation even when there is no slavery. 
Those who will take note of the facts stated above relating to 
the de facto condition of the slaves will admit that it is idle to 
condemn slavery lightly or hurriedly on the mere de jure 
conception of it. What the law permits is not always evidence 
of the practices prevalent in society. Many a slave would readily 
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have admitted that they owed everything to slavery, and many 
did so whether they would have admitted it or not. 


Slavery, it must be admitted, is not a free social order. But 
can untouchability be described as a free social order? The 
Hindus who came forward to defend untouchability no doubt 
claim that itis. They, however, forget that there are differences 
between untouchability and slavery, which makes 
untouchability a worse type of an unfree social order. Slavery 
was never obligatory. But untouchability is obligatory. A person 
is permitted to hold another as his slave. There is no compulsion 
on him if he does not want to. But an Untouchable has no 
option. Once he is born an Untouchable, he is subject to all the 
disabilities of an Untouchable. The law of slavery permitted 
emancipation. Once a slave always a slave was not the fate of 
the slave. In untouchability there is no escape. Once an 
Untouchable always an Untouchable. 


The other difference is that untouchability is an indirect 
and therefore the worst form of slavery. A deprivation of a 
man’s freedom by an open and direct way is a preferable form 
of enslavement. It makes the slave conscious of his enslavement 
and to become conscious of slavery is the first and most important 
step in the battle for freedom. But if a man is deprived of his 
liberty indirectly he has no consciousness of his enslavement. 
Untouchability is an indirect form of slavery. To tell an 
Untouchable ‘you are free, you are a citizen, you have all the 
rights of a citizen’, and to tighten the rope in such a way as 
to leave him no opportunity to realise the ideal is a cruel 
deception. It isenslavement without making the Untouchables 
conscious of their enslavement. It is slavery though it is 
untouchability. It is real though it is indirect. It is enduring 
because it is unconscious. Of the two orders, untouchability is 
beyond doubt the worse. 


Neither slavery nor untouchability is a free social order. 
But if a distinction is to be made—and there is no doubt that 
there is distinction between the two—the test is whether 
education, virtue, happiness, culture, and wealth is possible 
within slavery or within untouchability. Judged by thts test it 
is beyond controversy that slavery is hundred times better than 
untouchability. In slavery there is room for education, virtue, 
happiness, culture, or wealth. In untouchability there is none. 
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Untouchability has none of the advantages of an unfree social 
order such as slavery. It has all the disadvantages of a free 
social order. In an unfree social order such as slavery there is 
the advantage of apprenticeship in a business, craft or art or 
what Prof. Mures calls ‘an initiation into a higher culture’. 
Neither the crushing of untouchability nor the refusal of personal 
growth was necessary inherent in slavery, especially slavery 
as it existed in Roman Empire. It is therefore over hasty to say 
that slavery is better than untouchability. 


This training, this initiation of culture was undoubtedly a 
great benefit to the slave. Equally it involved considerable cost 
to the master to train his slave, to initiate him into culture. 
‘There can have been little supply of slaves educated or trained 
before enslavement. The alternative was to train them when > 
young slaves in domestic work or in skilled craft, as was indeed 
done to some extent before the Empire, by Cato, the Elder, for 
example. The training was done by his owner and his existing 
staff.... indeed the household of the rich contained special 
pedagogue for this purpose. Such training took many forms, 
industry, trade, arts and letters’. 


The reason why the master took so much trouble to train 
the slave and to initiate him in the higher forms of labour and 
culture was undoubtedly the motive of gain. A skilled slave as 
an item was more valuable than an unskilled slave. If sold, he 
would fetch better price, if hired out he would bring in more 
wages. It was therefore an investment to the owner to train 
his slave. 


In an unfree social order, such as slavery, the duty to 
maintain the slave in life and the body falls upon the master. 
The slave was relieved of all responsibility in respect of his 
food, his clothes and his shelter. All this, the master was bound 
to provide. This was, of course, no burden because the slave 
earned more than his keep. But a security for boarding and 
lodging is not always possible for every freeman, as all wage 
earners now know to their cost. Work is not always available 
even to those who are ready to toil and a workman cannot 
escape the rule according to which he gets no bread if he finds 
no work. This rule—no work no bread—has no applicability to 
the slave. It is the duty of the master to find bread and also 
to find work. If the master fails to find work, the slave does 
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not forfeit his right to bread. The ebbs and tides of business, 
the booms and depressions are vicissitudes through which all 
free wage earners have to go. But they do not affect the slave. 
They may affect his master. But the slave is free from them. 
He gets his bread, perhaps the same bread, but bread whether 
it is boom or whether it is depression. 


In an unfree social order, such as slavery, the master is 
bound to take great care of the health and well being of the 
slave: The slave was property of the master. But this very 
disadvantage gave the slave an advantage over a freeman. 
Being property and therefore valuable, the master for sheer 
self-interest took great care of the health and well-being of the 
slave In Rome, the slaves were never employed on marshy and 
malarial land. On such a land only freemen were employed. 
Cato advises Roman farmers never to employ slaves on marshy 
and malarial land. This seems strange. But a little examination 
will show that this was quite natural. Slave was valuable 
property and as such a prudent man who knows his interest 
.will not expose his valuable possession to the ravages of malaria. 
The same care need not be taken in the case of freeman because 
he is not valuable property. This consideration resulted into the 
great advantage of the slave. He was cared for as no one was. 


Untouchability has none of the three advantages of the 
unfree social order mentioned above. The Untouchable has no 
entry in the higher arts of civilisation and no way open to a 
life of culture. He must only sweep. He must do nothing else: 
Untouchability carries no security as to livelihood. None from 
the Hindus is responsible for the feeding, housing and clothing 
of the Untouchable. The health of the Untouchable is the care 
of nobody. Indeed, the death of an Untouchable is regarded as 
a good riddance. There is a Hindu proverb, which says “The 
Untouchable is dead and the fear of pollution has vanished’. 


On the other hand, untouchability has all the disadvantages 
of a free social order. In a free social order the responsibility 
for survival in the struggle for existence lies on the individual. 
This responsibility is one of the greatest disadvantages of a free 
social order. Whether an individual is able to carry out this 
responsibility depends upon fair start, equal opportunity and 
square deal. The Untouchable, while he is a free individual, 
had neither fair start, nor equal opportunity nor square deal. 
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From this point of view, untouchability is not only worse than 
slavery but is positively cruel as compared to slavery. In slavery, © 
the master has the obligation to find work for the slave. Ina 
system of free labour workers have to compete with workers 
for obtaining work. In this scramble for work what chances has 
the Untouchable for a fair deal? To put it shortly, in this 
competition with the scales always weighing against him by 
reason of his social stigma he is the last to be employed and 
the first to be fired. Untouchability is cruelty as compared to 
slavery because it throws upon the Untouchables the 
responsibility for maintaining himself without opening to him 
fully all the ways of earning a living. 


To sum up, the Untouchables unlike the slaves are owned 
by the Hindus for purposes which further their interests and 
are disowned by them, when owning them places them under 
burden. The Untouchables can claim none of the advantages 
of an unfree social order and are left to bear all the disadvantages 
of a free social order. 


The Status of Untouchables 
and Communal Unity 


The untouchable (or Dalit) in Hindu Society was a person 
who worked in what were seen as unhealthy, polluting work 
dealing with the dead bodies and animal carcasses, the collection 
and disposal of bodily waste, and other jobs that brought him/ 
her into constant contact with what society considered disgusting 
and even dangerous. These occupations, although they were 
helpful to the society and improved sanitation, were considered 
unclean and polluted the individual, and such polluted 
individuals were considered unfit for physical or social contact 
with the non-polluted, "purer" sections of society. Untouchables 
used to live separately within a subcultural context of their 
own, outside the inhabited limits of villages and townships, 
made pariahs 1n every sense of the word. No other castes couid, 
or would, interfere with their social life since untouchables 
were lower in social ranking than even those of the shudra 
varna. In the past, extreme poverty drove many untouchables 
to wear clothing off the bodies of the dead that they handled. 


In their home they ate from broken dishes discarded by 
others. Untouchables suffered from many social restrictions. 
They were not allowed temple worship with others, nor water 
from the same sources. Person of higher castes would not 
interact with them. Untouchables were not allowed to use the 
same wells as the other castes as that would "pollute" the water 
and indirectly the other castes who drank it. If somehow a 
member of a higher caste came into physical or social contact 
with an untouchable, the member of the higher caste was 
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defiled, and had to bathe thoroughly to purge her/himself of the 
impurity. : 

Such contact even included the shadow of an untouchable 
falling on the member of the higher caste. At the same time, 
the untouchables developed their own rich folk traditions with 
a lifestyle that was unhampered by the variety of restrictions 
on the rest of the society. The inclusion of lower castes into the 
mainstream was argued for by Mahatma Gandhi who called 
them "Harians" (people of God). The term Dalit (downtrodden) 
is used now as the term Harijan is largely felt patronising. 
Gandhi's contribution toward the emancipation of the 
untouchables is controversial. This is usually highlighted by 
the commentary of his contemporary Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, an 
untouchable himself. Ambedkar was deeply suspicious of 
Gandhi's motivations and frequently saw his activities as 
detrimental to the cause of upliftment of his people. 


For instance, Gandhi, a Vaishya, was not against the caste 
system, but tried hard to bring untouchables into the 
mainstream of society and get the other castes to discard the 
practice of untouchability. Ambedkar, influenced by liberal 
thinkers like Voltaire, was interested in the elimination of the 
caste system and untouchability altogether. To him, Gandhi's 
efforts solved no problems of the untouchables as they would 
remain at the bottom of the hierarchy. Ambedkar suggested 
that the evils of the caste system would be eliminated if the 
upper castes (especially the Brahmins) would change their 
behaviour and eventually get rid of the caste system altogether. 


There is a "sub-caste" that today exists even below even the 
Dalit: the Bhangi. The social status of the hundreds of thousands 
of Bhangi (approximately 32, 000 families in Gujarat alone) has 
long been a source of contention within Indian society. Upper 
sub castes among Dalits like dhobi, nai etc. do not intearct with 
Bhangis, the lowest order among the dalits. They are called 
untouchable among the untouchables. 


This is an example of deep set roots of caste system in the 
Indian psyche. Fortunately, now the caste system is relaxing, 
especially in metropolition and other major urban areas, due 
to higher penetration of high education, coexistence of all 
communities and lesser knowledge about caste system due to 
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alienation with rural roots of people. But in the countryside 
and small towns, this system is still very rigid. 


Communal Unity 


Everybody is agreed about the necessity of this unity. But 
everybody does not know that unity does not mean political 
unity which may be imposed. It means an unbreakable heart 
unity. The first thing essential for achieving such unity is for 
every Congressman, whatever his religion may be, to represent 
in his own person Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Zoroastrian, Jew, 
etc., shortly, every Hindu and non-Hindu. He has to feel his 
identity with every one of the millions of the inhabitants of 
Hindustan. In order to realize this, every Congressman will 
cultivate personal friendship with persons representing faiths 
other than his own. He should have the same regard for the 
other faiths as he has for his own. 


In such a happy state of things there would be no disgraceful 
cry at the stations such as "Hindu water" and "Muslim water" 
or "Hindu tea" and "Musrim tea". There would be no separate 
rooms or pots for Hindus and non-Hindus in schools and colleges, 
no communal schools, colleges and hospitals. The beginning of 
such a revolution has to be made by Congressmen without any 
political motive behind the correct conduct. Political unity will 
be its natural fruit. 


We have long been accustomed to think that power comes 
only through Legislative Assemblies. I have regarded this belief 
as a grave error brought about by inertia or hypnotism. A 
superficial study of British history has made us think that all 
power percolates to the people from parliaments. The truth is 
that power resides in the people and it is entrusted for the time 
being to those whom they may choose as their representatives. 
Parliaments have no power or even existence independently of 
the people. It has been my effort for the last twenty-one years 
to convince the people of this simple truth. Civil Disobedience 
is the storehouse of power. Imagine a whole people unwilling 
to conform to the laws of the legislature, and prepared to suffer 
the consequences of non-compliance! They will bring the whole 
legislative and executive machinery to a standstill. The police 
and the military are of use to coerce minorities however powerful 
they may be. But no police or military coercion can bend the 
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resolute will of a people who are out for suffering to the 
uttermost. 


And Parliamentary procedure is good only when its members 
are willing to conform to the will of the majority. In other 
words, it is fairly effective only among compatibles. Here in 
India we have been pretending to work the parliamentary 
system under separate electorates which have created artificial 
incompatibles. Living unity can never come out of these artificial 
entities being brought together on a common platform. Such 
legislatures may function. But they can only be a platform for 
wrangling and sharing the crumbs of power that may fall from 
rulers whoever they may be. These rule with a rod of iron, and 
prevent the opposing elements from flying at one another's 
throats. I hold the emergence of complete Independence to be 
an impossibility out of such a disgrace. 


Though I hold such strong views, I have come to the 
conclusion that so long as there are undesirable candidates for 
elective bodies, Congress should put up candidates in order to 
prevent reactionaries from entering such bodies. 


Removal of Untouchability 


At this time of the day it is unnecessary to dilate upon the 
necessity of the removal of this blot and curse upon Hinduism. 
Congressmen have certainly done much in this matter. But I 
am sorry to have to say that many Congressmen have looked 
upon this item as a mere political necessity and not something 
indispensable, so far as Hindus are concerned, for the very 
existence of Hinduism. If Hindu Congressmen take up the 
cause for its own sake, they will influence the so-called 
*Sanatanis* far more extensively than they have hitherto done. 
They should approach them not in a militant spirit but, as 
befits their nonviolence, in a spirit of friendliness. And so far 
as the Harijans are concerned, every Hindu should make 
common cause with them and befriend them in their awful 
isolation-such isolation as perhaps the world has never seen in 
the monstrous immensity one witnesses in India. I know from 
experience how difficult the task is. But it is part of the task 
of building the edifice of Swaraj. And the road to Swaraj is 
steep and narrow. There are many slippery ascents and many 
deep chasms. They have all to be negotiated with unfaltering 
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step before we can reach the summit and breathe the fresh air 
of freedom. 


Prohibition 

Although like communal unity and removal of untouchability 
prohibition has been on the Congress programme since 1920, 
Congressmen have not taken the interest they might have 
taken in this very vital social and moral reform. If we are to 
reach our goal through nonviolent effort, we may not leave to 
the future government the fate of lakhs of men and women who 
are labouring under the curse of intoxicants and narcotics. 


Medical men can make a most effective contribution towards 
the removal of this evil. They have to discover ways of weaning 
the drunkard and the opium-addict from the curse. 


Women and students have a special opportunity in 
advancing this reform. By many acts of loving service they can 
acquire on addicts a hold which will compel them to listen to 
the appeal to give up the evil habit. 


Congress committees can open recreation booths where the 
tired labourer will rest his limbs, get healthy and cheap 
refreshments, and find suitable games, All this work is 
fascinating and uplifting. The nonviolent approach to Swaraj 
is a novel approach. In it old values give place to new. In the 
violent way such reforms may find no place. Believers in that 
way, in their impatience and, shall | say, ignorance, put off 
such things to the day of deliverance. They forget that lasting 
and healthy deliverance comes from within, 1.e. from self- 
purification. Constructive workers make legal prohibition easy 
and successful even if they do not pave the way for it. 


Khadi 


*Khadi* is a controversial subject. Many people think that 
in advocating *Khadi* I am sailing against a headwind and am 
sure to sink the ship of Swaraj and that I am taking the country 
to the dark ages. I do not propose to argue the case for *Khadi* 
in this brief survey. I have argued it sufficiently elsewhere. 
Here I want to show what every Congressman, and for that 
matter every Indian, can do to advance the cause of *Khadi*. 
It connotes the beginning of economic freedom and equality of 
all in the country. "The proof of the pudding is in the eating." 
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Let everyone try, and he or she will find out for himself or 
herself the truth of what I am saying. *Khadi* must be taken 
with all its implications. It means a wholesale Swadeshi 
mentality, a determination to find all the necessaries of life in 
India and that too through the labour and intellect of the 
villagers. That means a reversal of the existing process. That 
is to say that, instead of half a dozen cities of India and Great 
Britain living on the exploitation and the ruin of the 7,00,000 
villages of India, the latter will be largely self-contained, and 
will voluntarily serve the cities of India and even the outside 
world in so far as it benefits both the parties. 


This needs a revolutionary change in the mentality and 
tastes of many. Easy though the nonviolent way is in many 
respects, it is very difficult in many others. It vitally touches 
the life of every single Indian, makes him feel aglow with the 
possession of a power that has lain hidden within himself, and 
makes him proud of his identity with every drop of the ocean 
of Indian humanity. This nonviolence is not the inanity for 
which we have mistaken it through all these long ages; it is 
the most potent force as yet known to mankind and on which 
its very existence is dependent. It is that force which I have 
tried to present to the Congress and through it to the world. 
*Khadi* to me is the symbol of unity of Indian humanity, of 
its economic freedom and equality and, therefore, ultimately, 
in the poetic expression of Jawaharlal Nehru, "the livery of 
India's freedom". 


Moreover, *Khadi* mentality means decentralization of 
the production and distribution of the necessaries of life. 
Therefore, the formula so far evolved is, every village to produce 
all its necessaries and a certain percentage in addition for the 
requirements of the cities. 


Heavy industries will needs be centralized and nationalized. 
But they will occupy the least part of the vast national activity 
which will mainly be in the villages, Having explained the 
implications of *Khadi*, I must indicate what Congressmen 
can and should do towards its promotion. Production of *Khadi* 
includes cotton growing, picking, ginning, cleaning, carding, 
slivering, spinning, sizing, dyeing, preparing the warp and the 
woof, weaving, and washing. These, with the exception of dyeing, 
are essential processes. Every one of them can be effectively 
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handled in the villages and is being so handled in many villages 
throughout India which the A.I.S.A, is covering. According to 
the latest report the following are the interesting figures: 
2,75,146 villagers, including 19,645 Harijans and 57,378 
Muslims, scattered in at least 13,451 villages received, as 
spinners, weavers, etc. Rs. 34,85,609 in 1940. The spinners 
were largely women. 


Yet the work done is only one-hundredth part of what could 
be done if Congressmen honestly took up the *Khadi* 
programme. Since the wanton destruction of this central village 
industry and the allied handicrafts, intelligence and brightness 
have fled from the villages, leaving them inane, lustreless, and 
reduced almost to the state of their ill-kept cattle. 


If Congressmen will be true to their Congress call in respect 
of *Khadi* they will carry out the instructions of the A. I.S.A. 
issued from time to time as to the part they can play in Khadi 
planning. Only a few broad rules can be laid down here: 


1. Every family with a plot of ground can grow cotton at 
least for family use. Cotton growing is an easy process. 
In Bihar the cultivators were by law compelled to grow 
indigo on 3/20 of their cultivable land. This was in the 
interest of the foreign indigo planter. Why cannot we 
grow cotton voluntarily for the nation on a certain 
portion of our land? The reader will note that 
decentralization commences from the beginning of the 
*Khadi* processes. Today cotton crop is centralized and 
has to be sent to distant parts of India. Before the war 
it used to be sent principally to Britain and Japan. It 
was and still is a money crop and, therefore, subject to 
the fluctuations of the market. Under the Khadi scheme 
cotton growing becomes free from this uncertainty and 
gamble. The grower grows what he needs. The farmer 
needs to know that his first business is to grow for his 
own needs. When he does that, he will reduce the 
chance of a low market ruining him. 


2. Every spinner wouid buy--if he has not his own enough 
cotton for ginning, which he can easily do without the 
hand-ginning roller frame. He can gin his own portion 
with a board and an iron rolling pin. Where this is 
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considered impracticable, hand-ginned cotton should 
be bought and carded. Carding for self can be done well 
on a tiny bow without much effort. The greater the 
decentralization of labour, the simpler and cheaper the 
tools. The slivers made, the process of spinning 
commences. | strongly recommend the *dhanush takli”. 
I have used it frequently. My speed on it is almost the 
same as on the wheel. I draw a finer thread and the 
strength and evenness of the yarn are greater on the 
*dhanush takh* than on the wheel. This may not, 
however, hold good for all. My emphasis on the *dhanush 
takli* is based on the fact that it is more easily made, 
is cheaper than and does not require frequent repairs 
like the wheel. Unless one knows how to make the two 
mals and to adjust them when they slip or to put the 
wheel right when it refuses to work, the wheel has 
often to lie idle. Moreover, if the millions take to spinning 
at once, as they well may have to, the *dhanush takli* 
being the instrument most easily made and handled, 
is the only tool that can meet the demand. It is more 
easily made even than the simple *takli*. The best, 
easiest and cheapest way is to make it oneself. Indeed 
one ought to learn how to handle and make simple 
tools. Imagine the unifying and educative effect of the 
whole nation simultaneously taking part in the process 
up to spinning! Consider the levelling effect of the bond 
of common labour between the rich and the goer! 


Yarn thus produced may be used in three ways: by 
presenting it to the A.I.S.A. for the sake of the poor, by having 
it woven for personal use, or by getting as much *Khadi* for 
it as it can buy. It is clear enough that the finer and better the 
yarn the greater will be its virtue. If Congressmen will put 
their heart into the work, they will make improvements in the 
tools and make many discoveries. In our country there has been 
a divorce between labour and intelligence, The result has been 
stagnation. If there is an indissoluble marriage between the 
two, and that in the manner here suggested, the resultant good 
will be inestimable. In this scheme of nationwide spinning as 
a sacrifice, I do not expect the average man or woman to give 
more than one hour daily to this work. 
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Other Village Industries 


These stand on a different footing from *Khadi*. There is 
not much scope for voluntary labour in them. Each industry 
will take the labour of only a certain number of hands. These 
industries come in as a handmaid to *Khadi*. They cannot 
exist without *Khadi*, and *Khadi* will be robbed of its dignity 
without them. 


Village economy cannot be complete without the essential 
village industries such as hand-grinding, hand-pounding, soap- 
making, paper-making, match-making, tanning, oil-pressing, 
etc. Congressmen can interest themselves in these and, if they 
are villagers or will settle down in villages, they will give these 
industries a new life and a new dress. All should make it a point 
‘of honour to use only village articles whenever and wherever 
‘available. Given the demand there is no doubt that most of our 
wants can be supplied from our villages. When we have become 
village-minded, we will not want imitations of the West or 
machine-made products, but we will develop a true national 
taste in keeping with the vision of a new India in which 
pauperism, starvation and idleness will be unknown. 


Village Sanitation 


Divorce between intelligence and labour has resulted in 
criminal negligence of the villages. And so, instead of having 
graceful hamlets dotting the land, we have dung-heaps. The 
approach to many villages is not a refreshing experience. Often 
one would like to shut one's eyes and stuff one's nose; such is 
the surrounding dirt and offending smell. If the majority of 
Congressmen were derived from our villages, as they should 
be, they should be able to make our villages models of cleanliness 
in every sense of the word. 


But they have never considered it their duty to identify 
themselves with the villagers in their daily lives. A sense of 
national or social sanitation is not a virtue among us. We may 
take a kind of a bath, but we do not mind dirtying the well or 
the tank or the river by whose side or in which we perform 
ablutions. 1 regard this defect as a great vice which is responsible 
for the disgraceful state of our villages and the sacred banks 
of the sacred rivers and for the diseases that spring from 
insanitation. 
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New or Basic Education 


This is a new subject. But the members of the Working 
Committee felt so much interested in it that they gave a charter 
to the organizers of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh which has 
been functioning since the Haripura session. This is a big field 
of work for many Congressmen. This education is meant to 
transform village children into model villagers. It is principally 
designed for them. The inspiration for it has come from the 
villages. Congressmen who want to build up the structure of 
Swaraj from its very foundation dare not neglect the children. 
Foreign rule has unconsciously, though none the less surely, 
begun with the children in the field of education. Primary 
education is a farce designed without regard to the wants of 
the India of the villages and for that matter even of the cities. 
Basic education links the children, whether of the cities or the 
villages, to all that is best and lasting in India. It develops both 
the body and the mind, and keeps the child rooted to the soil 
with a glorious vision of the future in the realization of which 
he or she begins to take his or her share from the very 
commencement of his or her career in school, Congressmen 
would find it of absorbing interest benefiting themselves equally 
with the children with whom they come in contact. Let those 
who wish, put themselves in touch with the Secretary of the 
Sangh at Sevagram. 


Adult Education 


This has been woefully neglected by Congressmen. Where 
they have not neglected it, they have been satisfied with teaching 
illiterates to read and write. If I had charge of adult education, 
I should begin with opening the minds of the adult pupils to 
the greatness and vastness of their country. The villager's 
India is contained in his village. If he goes to another village, 
he talks of his own village as his home. Hindustan is for him 
a geographical term. We have no notion of the ignorance 
prevailing in the villages. The villagers know nothing of foreign 
rule and its evils. What little knowledge they have picked up 
fills them with the awe the foreigner inspires. The result is the 
dread and hatred of the foreigner and his rule. They do not 
know how to get rid of it. They do not know that the foreigner's 
presence is due to their own weaknesses and their ignorance 
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of the power they possess to rid themselves of the foreign rule. 
My adult education means, therefore, first, true political 
education of the adult by word of mouth, Seeing that this will 
be mapped out, it can be given without fear. I imagine that it 
is too late in the day for authority to interfere with this type 
of education; but if there is interference, there must be a fight 
for this elementary right without which there can be no Swaraj. 
Of course, in all I have written, openness has been assumed, 
Nonviolence abhors fear and, therefore, secrecy. Side by side 
with the education by the mouth will be the literary education. 
This is itself a speciality. Many methods are being tried in 
order to shorten the period of education, A temporary or 
permanent board of experts may be appointed by the Working 
Committee to give shape to the idea here adumbrated and 
guide the workers. I admit that what I have said in this 
paragraph only points the way but does not tell the average 
Congressman how to go about it. Nor is every 

Congressman fitted for this highly special work. But 
Congressmen who are teachers should find no difficulty in 
laying down a course in keeping with the suggestions made 
herein. 


Untouchables' Organisation 
and Conversion 


The present movement of the Untouchables has been very 
severely criticised. It has been said that there are several 
castes among the Untouchables, and every caste practices 
untouchability. Mahars and Mangs do not dine together. Both 
these castes do not touch the scavengers, and practice 
untouchability against them. It is therefore asked what right 
these people have to expect from others the non-observance of 
the practice of untouchability, when they themselves practice 
casteism and untouchability amongst themselves. The 
untouchables are generally advised to abolish castes and 
untouchability from amongst them, and then come (to the caste 
Hindus) for redress. 


There is a little truth in this argument. But the allegations 
made in this against the Untouchables are absolutely false. It 
cannot be denied that the castes included in the (category of) 
Untouchables practice untouchability. But equally, it is false 
to say that they are in any way responsible for this crime. 
Casteism and untouchability originated not from the 
Untouchables, but from the high-caste Hindus. And if this is 
true, the responsibility for this age-old tradition falls on the 
caste Hindus and not on the Untouchables. While practising 
untouchability and casteism, the Untouchables merely follow 
the lesson taught by the caste Hindus. If this lesson is not true, 
the burden of its being untruthful falls on those who taught 
it, and not on those who learnt it. 


Though this reply may appear to be correct, it does not 
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satisfy me. Though we are not responsible for the causes due 
to which castes and untouchability have taken root among us, 
it will be insane not to fight them but to allow them to continue 
as they are. Though we are not responsible for the introduction 
of untouchability and castes among us, we are surely responsible 
for their annihilation. And I am glad that all of us have realised 
this responsibility. 


I am sure there is no leader among the Mahars who 
advocates the practice of casteism. If comparison is to be made, 
it will have to be made among the leaders. Compare the educated 
class of the Mahar community with that of the Brahmins, and 
one will have to admit that the educated Mahars are more 
eager to abolish castes. This can well be proved by facts also. 
Not only the educated class of Mahars, but even the uneducated 
and illiterate Mahars, are the protagonists (advocates) of the 
abolition of castes. This also can be proved. Today, there is not 
a single person in the Mahar community who is opposed to the 
inter-caste dining among the Mahars and the Mangs. | ‘feel 
greatly satisfied that you have realised the necessity of the 
abolition of castes—for which I extend my heartiest 
congratulations. 


But have you ever thought as to how the efforts toward the 
abolition of castes can be made successful? Castes cannot be 
abolished by inter-caste dinners or stray instances of inter- 
caste marriages. Caste is a state of mind. It is a disease of the 
mind. The teachings of the Hindu religion are the root cause 
of this disease. We practise casteism, we observe untouchability, 
because we are asked to do it by the Hindu religion in which 
we live. A bitter thing can be made sweet. The taste of anything 
can be changed. But poison cannot be made Amrit (nectar). To 
talk of annihilating castes is like talking of changing poison 
into Amrit. In short, so long as we remain in a religion which 
teaches man to treat man as a leper, the sense of discrimination 
on account of caste, which is deeply rooted in our minds, cannot 
go. For annihilating castes and untouchability from among the 
Untouchables, change of religion is the only antidote. 


The Distinction between "Change in Name" and 
"Change in Religion" 


So far, I have placed before you the points in favour of 
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conversion. I hope this has been good food for your thoughts. 
Those who consider this discussion very difficult and 
complicated—I propose to put up (provide) simple thoughts in 
simple language for them. 


What is there in conversion which can be called novel? 
Really speaking, what sort of social relations do you have with 
the caste Hindus at present? You are as separate from the 
Hindus as Muslims and Christians are. The same is (true of) 
their relation with you. Your society, and that of the Hindus, 
are two distinct groups. By (our choosing) conversion, nobody 
can say or feel that one society has been split up. You will 
remain separate from the Hindus, as you are today. Nothing 
new will happen on account of this conversion. If this is true, 
then why should some people be afraid of conversion? I, at 
least, do not find any reason for such fear. 


Secondly, though, you undoubtedly have understood the 
importance of a change of name. If anybody from among you 
is asked about his caste, he tells it as Chokhamela, Harijan, 
or Walmiki, but does not say that he is a Mahar. Nobody can 
change a name unless certain conditions demand it. There is 
a very simple reason for such a change of name. An unknown 
(unknowing) person cannot distinguish between a touchable 
and an Untouchable. And so long as a Hindu does not come 
to know the caste of a person, he cannot have born in him the 
hatred of that person for being an Untouchable. The caste 
Hindus and Untouchables behave in very friendly ways during 
journeys, so long as they are unaware of their castes. They 
exchange betels, bidis, cigarettes, fruits, etc. But as soon as the. 
Hindu comes to know that the person with whom he is talking 
is an Untouchable, a sense of hatred germinates in his mind. 
He thinks that he is deceived. He gets angry, and ultimately 
this temporary friendship ends in abuses and quarrels. 


Such experiences are not new to you. Why does all this 
happen? The names that depict your caste are considered so 
filthy that even their utterance is enough to create a vomiting 
sensation in the heart of Hindus. Thus by calling oneself a 
Chokhamela instead of a Mahar, you try to deceive the people. 
But you know, people are not deceived. Whether you call yourself 
a Chokhamela or a Harijan, people understand what you are. 
By your actions, you have proved the necessity of a change of 
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name. Then what objection should there be to a change of 
religion? Changing a religion is like changing a name. 


A change of religion, followed by a change of name, will be 
more beneficial to you. To call oneself a Muslim, a Christian, 
a Buddhist, or a Sikh, is not merely a change of religion, but 
is also a change of name. That is a real change of name. This 
new name will have no filth attached to it. It is an overall 
change. No one will search for the origin of it. The change of 
name as Chokhamela or Harijan has no meaning at all. In this 
case, all the hatred, contempt, etc., attached to the original 
name passes to the new name. So long as you remain in the 
Hindu religion, you will have to change the name. (To seek 
change) by calling oneself a Hindu is not enough. Nobody 
recognises that there is a man called a Hindu. So also, calling 
oneself a Mahar will not serve the purpose. As soon as you utter 
this name, you will not be allowed to come near. So I ask you, 
why should you not change your name permanently by changing 
your religion, instead of changing to one name today and another 
tomorrow, and thus remaining in the state of a pendulum? 


The Role of Opponents 


Since the beginning of this movement of conversion, various 
people raised various objections to it. Let us now examine the 
truth, if any, in such objections. Some Hindus, pretending to 
be religious preachers, advise you, saying, "Religion is not a 
thing that can be consumed. Religion cannot be changed as we 
change our coat daily. You wish to leave this Hindu religion 
and embrace another one. Then do you think that your ancestors 
who clung to this religion for so long a period were fools?" Some 
wise men have raised this question. 


I do not find any substance in this objection. A congenital 
idiot alone can say that one should stick to his religion because 
it is ancestral. No sane man will accept such a proposition. 
Those who advocate such an argument seem not to have read 
history at all. The ancient Aryan religion was called Vedic 
religion. It has three distinct characteristics: beef eating, 
drinking, and merrymaking was the religion of the day. 
Thousands of people followed it in India, and even now some 
people dream of going back to it. If the ancient religion alone 
is to be adhered to, then why did the people of India leave it 
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and accept Buddhism? Why did they divorce (themselves) from 
the Vedic religion? 

It cannot be denied that our ancestors lived in the ancient 
religion, but I cannot say that they remained there voluntarily. 
The Chaturvarnya system prevailed in this country for a pretty 
long time. In this system, the Brahmins were permitted to 
learn, the Kshatriyas to fight, the Vaishyas to earn property, 
and the Sudras to serve. This way of life was the rule of the 
day. In those days, the Sudras had no learning, no property, 
and no food and clothing. Your ancestors were thus forced to 
live in penniless and armless (disarmed) conditions. Under 
these circumstances, no man with common sense can say that 
they accepted that religion voluntarily. Here it is also necessary 
to consider whether it was possible for your ancestors to revolt 
against this religion. Had it been possible for them to revolt, 
and had they still not acted upon (the possibility), only then 
can we say that they had accepted this religion voluntarily. 


But if we try to look into the then-prevalent conditions, it 
will be clear that our ancestors were forced to live in that 
religion. Thus this Hindu religion is not the religion of our 
ancestors, but it was a slavery forced upon them. Our ancestors 
had no means to fight this slavery, and hence they could not 
revolt. They were compelled to live in this religion. Nobody can 
blame them for this helplessness. Rather, anyone will pity 
them. But now nobody can force any type of slavery upon the 


generation do not avail (themselves) of such freedom and free 
themselves, one will have to call them, most regretfully, the 
most mean, slavish, and dependent people who ever lived on 
earth. 


The Difference between Man and Animal 


Only a fool can say that one should cling to one's own 
religion only because it is ancestral. No sane person can accept 
such an argument. "You should live in the same circumstances 
in which you are living at present" may be worthy advice for 
the animals, but it can never be for man. The difference between 
an animal and a man is that the man can make progress, while 
the animal cannot. No progress can be made without change. 
Conversion is a sort of change. And if no progress can be made 
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without change, 1.e. conversion, obviously conversion becomes 
essential. The ancestral religion cannot be a hindrance in the 
path of a progressive man. 


There is still one more argument against conversion. They 
say, "Conversion is a sort of escapism. Today a number of 
Hindus are bent upon improving the Hindu religion. 
Untouchability and caste can be eradicated with the help of 
these Hindu reformers. It is therefore not proper to change the 
religion at this juncture.” Whatever opinion anybody may possess 
about the Hindu social reformers, I personally have a nausea 
for them. I have no regard for them. | have had very bitter 
experience of them. That those people, who live in their own 
caste, die in their own caste, marry in their own caste, should 
befool the people with false slogans, saying, "We will break the 
caste!”, is really surprising. And if the Untouchables do not 
believe them, they get annoyed with them! Is it not astonishing? 


When I hear the slogans shouted by these Hindu social 
reformers, I recollect the efforts made by the American white 
people for the emancipation of the American Negroes. Years 
ago, the condition of the Negroes in America was just the same 
as that of Untouchables in India. The difference between the 
two was that the slavery of Negroes had the sanction of the 
law; while that of your (people), by religion. So, some reformers 
were trying for abolition of the slavery of the Negroes. But can 
those white reformers be compared with their counterparts, 
the Hindu social reformers in India? The American white 
reformers fought battles in war with their kith and kin for the 
emancipation of the Negroes. They killed thousands of whites 
who defended the slavery of the Negro people, and also sacrificed 
their own blood for this cause. 


When we read these chapters through the pages of history, 
the social reformers in India cut a very sorry figure before 
them. These so-called benefactors of the Untouchables of India 
called "reformers" need to be asked the following questions: Are 
you prepared to fight a civil war with your Hindu brethren, like 
the whites in America who fought with their white brothers for 
the cause of the coloured people? And if not, why these 
proclamations of reforms? Now let us take the example of 
Mahatma Gandhi, the greatest of the Hindus who claim to fight 
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for the cause of the Untouchables. To what extent can he go? 
Mahatma Gandhi, who pilots the nonviolent agitation against 
the British Government, is not prepared to hurt the feelings 
of the Hindus, the oppressors of the Untouchables. He is not 
willing to launch a peaceful Satyagraha against them. He is 
not even prepared to take legal action against the Hindus. 
What is the good of such Hindu reformers for us? I don't see 
any. 


Does the Fault Lie with the Untouchables Alone? 


Some Hindus attend the meetings of the Untouchables and 
rebuke the caste Hindus. Some will advise the Untouchables 
from their stage, preaching, "Brothers, live clean, educate 
yourselves, stand on your own feet, etc. etc." Really speaking, 
if anybody is to be blamed for the stigma of Untouchability, it 
is the caste Hindus alone. It is the caste Hindu class which 
commits this wrong. Yet no one will try to gather these caste 
Hindus and preach to them. Those who preach to the 
Untouchables to continue their agitation with the help of the 
Hindus and by remaining in the Hindu fold—I would like to 
remind them of a couple of illustrations from history. 


I remember to have read a conversation between an 
American and an English soldier during the last World War. 
I find it most appropriate at this juncture. How long the war 
should be continued, was the subject of discussion. In reply to 
a question, the Englishman said with great pride, "We shall 
fight the war till the last Frenchman dies." When the Hindu 
social reformers proclaim that they shall fight to the last for 
the cause of the Untouchables, it means that they propose to 
fight till the last Untouchable dies. This is the meaning, as | 
understand it, of their proclamation. One who fights for a cause 
at the cost of the lives of others cannot be expected to win the 
battle. 


If we are to die in our struggle for freedom, what is the use 
of fighting at the wrong place? To reform the Hindu society is 
neither our aim nor our field of action. Our aim is to gain 
freedom. We have nothing to do with anything else. If we can 
gain our freedom by conversion, why should we shoulder the 
responsibility for the reform of the Hindu religion? And why 
should we sacrifice our strength and property for that? No one 
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should misunderstand the object of our movement as being 
Hindu social reform. The object of our movement is to achieve 
social freedom for the Untouchables. It is equally true that this 
freedom cannot be secured without conversion. 


I do accept that the Untouchables need equality as well. 
And to secure equality is also one of their objectives. But 
nobody can say that this equality can be achieved only by © 
remaining as Hindus and not otherwise. There are two ways 
of achieving equality. One, by remaining in the Hindu fold. 
Mere removal of the sense of being a touchable or an 
Untouchable will not serve the purpose: equality can be achieved 
only when inter-caste dinners and marriages take place. This 
means that the Chaturvarna must be abolished, and the 
Brahminic religion must be uprooted. Is it possible? And if not, 
will it be wise to expect equality of treatment by remaining in 
the Hindu religion? And can you be successful in your efforts 
to bring equality? Of course not. The path of conversion is far 
simpler than this. Hindu society gives treatment of equality to 
Muslims and Christians. Obviously, social equality is easily 
achieved by conversion. If this is true, then why should you not 
adopt this simple path of conversion? 


According to me, this conversion of religion will bring 
happiness to both—the Untouchables as well as the Hindus. 
So long as you remain Hindus, you will have to struggle for 
social intercourse, for food and water, and for inter-caste 
marriages. And so long as this quarrel continues, relations 
between you and the Hindus will be strained, and you will be 
their perpetual enemies. By conversion, the roots of all the 
quarrels will vanish. Then you will have no right to claim 
temple entry in the Hindu temples, much less the need for the 
same. There will be no reason for you to struggle for the social 
rights—e.g., inter-caste dinners, inter-caste marriages, etc. Once 
these quarrels cease to exist, mutual love and affection will 
automatically develop. Look at the present relations between 
the Hindus on the one hand, and the Christians and Muslims 
on the other. The Hindus do not allow the Muslims and the 
Christians to enter their temples, just as they do not allow you. 
They also have no inter-caste marriages or inter-dining with 
them. Irrespective of this, the affinity and love which these 
people have with the caste Hindus, is not extended to you by 
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the Hindus. The reason for this differential or step-motherly 
treatment with you is that you have to struggle with the Hindus 
for social and religious rights, unlike the Christians and the 
Muslims—only because you live as Hindus. 


Secondly, although these religions have no social rights in 
the Hindu society, that is to say, although they have no inter- 
dining and intermarriage with the Hindus, the Hindus treat 
them on a par. Thus by conversion, if equality of treatment can 
be achieved and an affinity between Hindus and Untouchables 
can be brought about, then why should the Untouchables not 
adopt this simple and happy path for securing equality? Looking 
at the problem from this angle, it will be seen that this path 
of conversion is the only right path of freedom, which ultimately 
leads to equality. It is neither cowardice nor escapism. It is the 
wise step. 


One more argument is put forth against Conversion. Some 
Hindus argue, "Conversion is worthless if you do it out of 
frustration with the caste system. Wherever you may go, you 
will face caste. Muslims have their own castes. If you become 
Christians, there are also castes." This is what these Hindus 
plead. Unfortunately, it has to be admitted that the Caste 
system has crept into other religions also in this country. But 
the burden of nurturing this great sin lies with the Hindus 
alone. This disease originally started from the Hindus, and 
thereafter infected others. Although the castes exist among 
Muslims and Christians alike, it will be meanness (meaningless?) 
to liken it with that of the Hindus. 


There is a great distinction between the caste system of the 
Hindus and that of the Muslims and Christians. Firstly, it must 
be noted that though castes exist among Christians and Muslims, 
it is not the chief characteristic of their body social. If one asks, 
"Who are you?" and someone says, "I am,a Hindu," one is not 
satisfied with this reply. He is further ‘asked, "What is your 
caste?" And unless this is replied to, no one can have the idea 
of his social status. From this it is evident how caste has prime 
importance -in the Hindu religion, and how minor it is in 
Christianity and among the Muslims. There is one more 
difference between the caste system of the Hindus and that of 
the Muslims and Christians. The caste system among the Hindus 
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has the foundation of religion. The castes in other religions 
have no sanction of their religion. If Hindus proclaim (that they 
intend) to disband the caste system, their religion will come in 
the way. On the other hand, if the Muslims and Christians 
start movements for abolishing the caste system in their religion, 
their religion will not obstruct. Hindus cannot destroy their 
castes without destroying their religion. Muslims and Christians 
need not destroy their religion for eradication of the castes. 
Rather, their religion will support such movements to a great 
extent. 


Even if for the sake of argument it is admitted that castes 
exist everywhere, it cannot be concluded that one should remain 
in the Hindu fold. If the caste system is useless, then the logical 
conclusion is that one should accept a kind of society in which 
the caste system has no serious adverse effect upon the person, 
or wherein the castes can be abolished early and easily, in a 
simple manner. 


Some of the Hindus say, "What can be done by conversion 
alone? First improve your financial and educational status." 
Some of our people are confused and puzzled by such questions. 
I therefore feel it necessary to discuss it here. Firstly, the 
question is, who is going to improve your financial and 
educational conditions? You yourself, or those who argue as 
above? I do not think that those who advise you will be able 
to do anything but showing their lip-sympathy. Nor do I find 
any efforts toward this direction from their side. On the contrary: 
every Hindu tries to improve the economic status of his own 
caste. His outlook is limited to his own caste alone. Brahmins 
are engaged in establishing maternity homes for Brahmin 
women, providing scholarships to Brahmin pupils, and securing 
jobs for the unemployed Brahmin personnel. Saraswats (one 
of the castes amongst the Brahmins) are also doing the same. 


Everybody is for himself, and those who have no benefactor 
are at the mercy of God. This is the present-day condition of 
the society. If you yourself have to rise, if no one else is to come 
to your aid—if this be the situation, what is the purpose in 
listening to the advice of the Hindus? There is no other motive 
in such advice but to misguide you and kill (waste) your time. 
If you are to improve yourselves, then that (misguiding and 
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time-wasting effect) is what they mean, so nobody need pay 
attention to their gossip. Although this may seem enough, I do 
not propose to leave this point here. I propose to refute this 
argument. 


What can be Achieved by Conversion Alone? 


I am simply surprised by the question which some Hindus 
ask, as to what can be achieved by conversion alone. Most of 
the present-day Sikhs, Mushms, and Christians in India were 
formerly Hindus, the majority of them being from the Sudras 
and Untouchables. Do these tritics mean to say that those who 
left the Hindu fold and embraced Sikhism or Christianity, have 
made no progress at all? And if this is not true, and if it is 
admitted that conversion has brought a distinct improvement 
in their condition, then to say that the Untouchables will not 
be benefited by conversion carries no meaning. 


This statement that "nothing can be achieved by conversion" 
has another implied meaning, and that is that "religion is bogus 
and useless; there is neither gain nor loss from religion." If this 
be the case, then why do the advocates of this argument insist 
upon the’ Untouchables' remaining in the Hindu religion? I do 
not understand. If they do not find any meaning in religion, 
why should they unnecessarily argue for and against conversion? 


Those Hindus who ask as to what can be achieved by 
conversion alone, can be accosted with the similar question: 1.e., 
what can be achieved ‘by self-government alone? If financial 
and. educational progress is the condition precedent 
(prerequisite) for freedom, what is the good of self-government? 
And if the country is to be benefited by self-government alone, 
the Untouchables are also bound to be benefited by conversion. 


After giving deep thought to the problem, everybody will 
have to admit that conversion is as necessary to the 
Untouchables as self-government is to India. The ultimate 
object of both is the same. There is not the slightest difference 
in their ultimate goal. This ultimate aim is to attain freedom. 
And if the freedom is necessary for the life of mankind, 
conversion of the Untouchables, which brings them complete 
freedom, cannot be called worthless by any stretch of the 
imagination. 
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Progress or Conversion—What First? 


I think it necessary here to discuss the question as to what 
should be initiated first, whether economic progress or 
conversion. I do not agree with the view that economic progress 
should precede. This issue whether religious conversion or 
economic progress should precede is as dry as that which dealt 
with political reform versus social reform. Several methods are 
required to be applied for the development and progress of the 
society. Each of these methods has its own significance. No 
definite seriatum (sequence) can be applied for the application 
of these methods. 


If however anybody insists on such a seriatum with regard 
to conversion and economic reform, I will place the former as 
the first. I fail to understand how can you achieve economic 
progress so long as you have the stigma of being an Untouchable. 
If any one of you opens a shop, as soon as it is known that the 
shopkeeper is an Untouchable, nobody will purchase articles 
from you. If any one of you applies for a job, and it is disclosed 
that the applicant is an Untouchable, he will not get the job. 
If anyone intends to sell his land, and one of you proposes to 
purchase it, once it has been known that the purchaser is an 
Untouchable, nobody will sell the land. Whatever methods you 
may adopt for your own economic progress, your efforts will be 
frustrated due to untouchability. Untouchability is a permanent 
handicap on your path of progress. And unless you remove it, 
your path cannot be safe. Without conversion, this hurdle cannot 
be removed. 


Some of your young ones are after education, and they are 
collecting money for this purpose from whatever source they 
find proper. Due to this temptation of money, some are inclined 
to remain Untouchables and make their progress (as such). To 
these youngsters, I wish to ask one question. After the 
completion of your education, if you do not get a job suited to 
your qualifications, what will you do? What is the reason that 
most of our educated persons are unemployed today? To me, 
the chief cause for this ;whemployment is untouchability. Your 
calibre has no scope aue to your untouchability. Because of 
untouchability, you have been ousted from the military services. 
You are not employed in the police department on account of 
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your untouchability. Due to untouchability, you cannot secure 
even the post of a peon. You are not promoted to the ee 
rank only because you are an Untouchable. 


Untouchability is a curse. You have been completely rade 
and all your virtues have turned into dust. Under these 
circumstances, what more qualifications can you add? And 
even if you add them, what is the use? So, if you sincerely desire 
that your qualifications should be valued, that your education 
should be of some use to you, you must throw away the shackles 
of untouchability, which means that you must change your 


religion. | 


Doubts about Conversion 


So far, the arguments put forth by the critics have been 
discussed. Now I propose to clarify the doubts expressed by the 
sympathisers of conversion. In the first place, it has reached 
my ears that some of the Mahars are worried as to what will 
be the fate of their Watan (hereditary rights of a village servant). 
The high-caste Hindus are also reported to have threatened the 
Mahars that they will be deprived of their services as village 
servants, if they leave the Hindu religion. 


All of you are aware that I am least worried if the Mahar 
Watan is abolished. During the last ten years, I have been 
advocating that if there is anything that dooms the fate of 
Mahars, it is the Mahar Watan alone. And the day on which 
you will be freed from these chains of Maharness (Maharki), 
I think your path of liberation will be open to you. 


However, for those who need this Mahar Watan, I can 
assure them that their Watan will not come in trouble (be | 
endangered) by their conversion. In this regard, the Act of 1850 
can be referred to. Under the provisions of this Act, no rights 
of a person or his successors with respect to his property are 
affected by virtue of his conversion. As for those who feel this 
reference of law to be insufficient, their attention is drawn to 
the circumstances prevalent in Nagar District. A number of 
persons from the Mahar community in this District have become 
Christians. At some places, we find that in one family, some 
are Christians while others still remain as Mahars. However, 
the Watan rights of these converted Christians have not been 
vanquished (removed). This may be confirmed from the Mahars 
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of Nagar. So no one should fear that their Watan will come in 
peril by conversion. . 


A second doubt is about political rights. Some people express 
(concern) as to what will happen to our political safeguards if 
we convert. Nobody can say that I do not realise the importance 
of the political safeguards the Untouchables have achieved. 
Nobody else has taken so much pains and has made so much 
effort for securing political rights for the Untouchables as I 
have done. But I feel it is not proper to depend solely on 
political rights. These political safeguards are not granted on 
the condition that they shall be everlasting. They are bound 
to be ended sometime. According to the Communal Award of 
the British Government, our political safeguards were limited 
for twenty years. Although no such limitation has been fixed 
by the Poona Pact, nobody can say they are everlasting. 


Those who depend upon these political safeguards must 
think about what will happen after these safeguards are 
withdrawn. On the day on which our political rights cease to 
exist, we will have to depend upon our social strength. I have 
already told you that this social strength is wanting in us. So 
also I have proved in the beginning, that this strength cannot 
be achieved without conversion. No one should think only of 
the present. To forget what is eternally beneficial, and to be 
lured by temporary gains, is bound to lead to suffering. Under 
these circumstances, one must think what is permanently 
heneficial. In my opinion, conversion is the only remedy, for 
eternal bliss. Nobody should hesitate, even if political rights 
are required to be sacrificed for this purpose. 


Conversion brings no harm to political safeguards. I do not 
understand why political safeguards should at all come in 
trouble (be endangered) by conversion. Wherever you may go, 
your political rights and safeguards will accompany you. I have 
no doubt about it. If you become Muslims, you will get political 
rights as Muslims. If you become Christians, you will get your 
political rights as Christians. If you become Sikhs, you will 
have your political safeguards as Sikhs. Political rights are 
based on population. The political safeguards of any society 
(group) will increase with the increase of its population. Nobody 
should misunderstand (wrongly think) that if we leave the 
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Hindu society, all the fifteen seats allotted to us will go back 
to Hindus. If we become Muslims, our fifteen seats will be 
added to the seats reserved for Muslims. Likewise, if we become 
Christians, our seats will be added to the seats reserved for 
Christians. In short, our political rights will accompany us. So 
nobody should be afraid of it. 


On the other hand, if we remain Hindus and do not convert, 
(think about) whether our rights will be safe. This you must 
think carefully about. Suppose the Hindus have passed a law 
whereby untouchability is prohibited and its practice is made 
punishable. Then they ask you, "We have abolished 
untouchability by law. Now you are no longer Untouchables. 
At the most, you are simply poor and backward. But other 
castes are equally backward. We have not provided any political 
safeguards for these backward communities. Then why should 
you be given such political safeguards?" What will be your reply 
to these questions? 


The reply of the Muslims and the Christians will be very 
simple. They will say, "We are not granted political safeguards 
and rights because we are poor, illiterate, or backward, but 
because our religion is different, our society is different, and 
so on. And so long as our religion is different from yours, we 
must get our share in the political rights." This will be their 
appropriate reply. As long as you are Hindus, you cannot take 
this stand—that you are entitled to political safeguards because 
your society, your religion, is altogether different. You will be 
able to take this stand on the day on which you liberate 
yourselves from the serfdom of Hindu society. And unless you 
stand on such a sound footing and claim political safeguards, 
your political rights and safeguards cannot be considered to be 
permanent and free from danger. 


Looking from this perspective, conversion becomes a means 
for strengthening political safeguards, rather than becoming a 
hindrance. If you remain Hindus, you are sure to lose your 
political safeguards. If you want to save them, leave this religion. 
Political safeguards will be permanent only through conversion. 


Conclusion 


I have decided for myself. My conversion is sure as anything. 
My conversion is not for any material gain. There is nothing 
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which I cannot achieve by remaining an Untouchable. My 
conversion is purely out of my spiritual attitude. The Hindu 
religion does not appeal to my conscience. It does not appeal 
to my self-respect. However, your conversion will be both for 
material as well as for spiritual gains. Some persons mock and 
laugh at the idea of conversion for material gain. I do not feel 
hesitant in calling such persons stupid. 


The religion which preaches what will happen to your soul 
after death may be useful for the rich. They may entertain 
themselves in such religion at their own leisure (by dreaming 
the future of their soul after death). It is quite natural that 
those who have enjoyed all sorts of pleasures in their lifetime 
may consider such religion as a real religion, which promises 
to them these pleasures even after death. 


But what of those who by remaining in a particular religion 
have been reduced to the state of dust, who have been denied 
the basic necessities of life such as food and clothing, who have 
not been treated even as human beings, and have since (thus) 
completely lost the sense of being human? Are these people not 
supposed to think of religion from a material point of view? Are 
they expected to look at the sky and merely pray? What good 
is this superfluous Vedanta of the easy-going, self-satisfied, 
rich people, to the poor ones? 


Fight against Untouchability 


As a leading Dalit scholar, Ambedkar had been invited to 
testify before the Southborough Committee, which was 
preparing the Government of India Act 1919. At this hearing, 
Ambedkar argued for creating separate electorates and 
reservations for Dalits and different religious communities. In 
1920, he began the publication of the weekly Mooknayak (Leader 
of the Dumb) in Mumbai. Attaining popularity, Ambedkar used 
this journal to criticize orthodox Hindu politicians and a 
perceived reticence in the Indian political community to fight 
caste discrimination. His speech at a Depressed Classes 
Conference in Kolhapur impressed the local state ruler Shahu 
IV, who shocked orthodox society by dining with Ambekdar and 
his untouchable colleagues. Ambedkar exhorted his Mahar 
community to abandon the idea of sub-castes. and held a 1oint 
communal dinner in which the principle of segregation was 
abandoned. Upon his return from Europe, Ambedkar established 
a successful legal practise, and also organised the Bahishkrit 
Hitakarini Sabha (Group for the Wellbeing of the Excluded) to 
promote education and socioeconomic upliftment of the 
depressed classes. 


In the same vein, he was highly critical of the practice of 
untouchability in Indian Muslim Society, lending credence to 
the view that he was not exclusively against Hindus or 
Hinduism, but was speaking of reforming social evils. In his 
illustrious publication "Pakistan and the Partition of India", he 
writes that, while Islam speaks of "brotherhood", the practice 
of slavery and caste discrimination were rampant in Muslim 
society in South Asia, such as the Ashraf/Ajlaf caste divide and 
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the severe discrimination against the Arzal castes or Dalit 
Muslim untouchables. 


in 1926, he became a nominated member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council. By 1927 Dr. Ambedkar decided to launch 
active movements against untouchability. He did begin with 
public movements and marches to open up & share public 
drinking water resources to which until then untouchable 
communities had no access; also he put up a struggle for entry 
in Hindu Temples which was not allowed by upper caste 
communities. Led a satyagraha-non-violent protest and civil 
disobedience-in Mahad to fight for the right of the untouchable 
community to draw water from the main water tank of the 
town. There he held a conference and drew parallels between 
his movement and events that convened Estates-General in 
Versailles on 5 May 1789, during French Revolution which 
forced Roman Catholic Church to undergo a radical 
restructuring. | 


} 

On January 1, 1927 Ambedkar organised a ceremony at the 
Koregaon Victory Memorial near Pune, which commemorated 
the Indian soldiers who died during World War I. Here he 
inscribed the names of the soldiers from his Mahar commurmt}+ 
on a marble tablet. In a Depressed Classes Conference on 
December 24, he condemned the ancient Hindu classical text, 
the Manu Smriti (Laws of Manu). Condemning it for justifying 
the system of caste discrimination and untouchability, Ambedkar 
and his supporters burned copies of the texts. 


In 1927, he would begin his second journal, the Bahiskrit 
Bharat (Excluded India), later rechristened as Janata (The 
People). He would be appointed to the Bombay Presidency 
Committee to work with the all-European Simon Commission 
in 1928. 


This commission had sparked great protests across India, 
and while its report was ignored by most Indians, Ambedkar 
himself wrote a separate set of recommendations for future 
constitutional reforms. He was injured in an accident that 
occurred during a visit to Chalisgaon on October 23, 1929. 
Hoping to help the untouchable community, which was facing 
a social boycott from orthodox Hindus, he was confined in bed 
there till the end of the year. 
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Poona Pact 


Ambedkar had become one of the most prominent 
untouchable political figures of the time. He had grown 
increasingly critical of mainstream Indian political parties for 
their perceived lack of emphasis for the elimination of the caste 
system. Ambedkar criticized the Indian National Congress and 
its leader Mahatma Gandhi, whom he accused of reducing the 
untouchable community to a figure of pathos. Ambedkar was 
also dissatisfied with the failures of British rule, and advocated 
a political identity for untouchables separate from both the 
Congress and the British. At a Depressed Classes Conference 
on August 8, 1930 Ambedkar outlined his political vision: "Safety 
of the Depressed Classes hinged on their being independent of 
the Government and the Congress” both: "We must shape our 
course ourselves and by ourselves... Political power cannot be 
a panacea for the ills of the Depressed Classes. Their salvation 
lies in their social elevation. They must cleanse their evil habits. 
They must improve their bad ways of living.... They must be 
educated.... There is a great necessity to disturb their pathetic 
contentment and to instill into them that divine -discontent 
which is the spring of all elevation.” 


In this speech, Ambedkar criticized the Salt Satyagraha 
launched by Gandhi and the Congress. Ambedkar's criticisms 
and political work had made him very unpopular with orthodox 
Hindus, as well as many Congress politicians who had 
condemned untouchability and worked against discrimination 
across India. His prominence and popular support amongst the 
untouchable community had increased, and he was invited to 
attend the Second Round Table Conference in London in 1931. 
Here he sparred verbally with Gandhi on the question of 
awarding separate electorates to untouchables. A fierce opponent 
of separate electorates on religious and sectarian lines, Gandhi 
feared that separate electorates for untouchables would divide 
Hindu society for future generations. 3 


When the British agreed with Ambedkar and announced 
the awarding of separate electorates, Gandhi began a fast- 
unto-death while imprisoned in the Yeravada Central Jail of 
Pune in 1932. Exhorting orthodox Hindu society to eliminate 
discrimination and untouchability, Gandhi asked for the political 
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and social unity of Hindus. Gandhi's fast provoked great public: 
support across India, and orthodox Hindu leaders, Congress 
politicians and activists such as Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
Pawlankar Baloo organized joint meetings with Ambedkar and 
his supporters at Yeravada. Fearing a communal reprisal and 
killings of untouchables, had Gandhi died, Ambedkar agreed 
to drop the demand for separate electorates, under massive 
coercion from the supporters of Gandhi, and settled for a 
reservation of seats. Ambedkar was to criticise the fast of 
Gandhi as a gimmick to deny political rights to the untouchables 
and the coercion he faced to give up the demand of separate 
electorates, in all his writings later. 


Political Career 


In 1935, Ambedkar was. appointed principal of the 
Government Law College, a position he held for two years. 
Settling in Mumbai, Ambedkar oversaw the construction of a 
large house, and stocked his personal library with more than | 
50, 000 books. His wife Ramabai died after a long illness in the 
same year. It had been her long-standing wish to go on a 
pilgrimage to Pandharpur, but Ambedkar refused to let her go, 
telling her that he will create new Pandharpur for her instead 
of going to Hinduism's Pandharpur which treated them as 
untouchable. 


His own views and attitudes had hardened against orthodox 
Hindus, despite a significant increase in momentum across 
India for the fight against untouchability and he began criticizing 
them even as he was criticized himself by large numbers of 
Hindu activists. Speaking at the Yeola Conversion Conference 
on October 13 near Nasik, Ambedkar announced his intention 
to convert to a different religion and exhorted his followers to 
leave Hinduism. He would repeat his message at numerous 
public meetings across India. 


In 1936, Ambedkar founded the Independent Labour ett 
- which won 15 seats in the 1937 elections to the Central 
Legislative Assembly. He published his book The Annihilation 
_ of Caste in the same year, based on the thesis he had written 
in New York. Attaining immense popular success, Ambedkar's 
work strongly criticized Hindu religious leaders and the caste 
system in general. He protested the Congress decision to call 
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the untouchable community Harijans (Children of God), a 
moniker coined by Gandhi. . Ambedkar would be named to 
serve on the Defence Aiciep i Committee and the Viceroy's 
Executive Council as minister for labour. 


Between 1941 and 1945, he published a large number of 
highly controversial books and pamphlets, including Thoughts 
on Pakistan, in which he criticized the Muslim League's demand 
for a separate Muslims state of Pakistan. With What Congress 
and Gandhi have Done to the Untouchables, Ambedkar 
intensified his attacks on Gandhi and the Congress, charging 
them with hypocrisy. In his work Who were the Sudras’?, 
Ambedkar attempted to explain the formation of the Sudras 
i.e. the lowest caste in hierarchy of Hindu caste system. He also 
emphasised that how Sudras are separate from Untouchables. 
Ambedkar oversaw the transition of his political party into the 
All India Scheduled Castes Federation, although it performed 
poorly in the elections held in 1946 for the Constituent Assembly 
of India. In writing a sequel to Who were the Sudras? in 1948, 
Ambedkar lambasted Hinduism in the untouchables: a Thesis 
on the Origins of Untouchability: ‘The Hindu Civilisation.... 
is a diabolical contrivance to suppress and enslave humanity. 
Its proper name would be infamy. What else can be said of a 
civilisation which has produced a mass of people... who are 
treated as an entity beyond human intercourse and whose 
mere touch is enough to cause pollution?” 


Ambedkar was also critical of Islam and its practices in 
South Asia. While justifying the Partition of India, he condemned 
practices of Child-Marriage in Muslim society, as well as the 
mistreatment of women. He also condemned the Caste practices 
carried out by Muslims in South Asia. 


He was also critical of slavery in Muslim communities. He 
said: "No words can adequately express the great and many 
evils of polygamy and concubinage, and especially as a source 
of misery to a Muslim woman.” ‘Take the caste system. 
Everybody infers that Islam must be free from slavery and 
caste. (While slavery existed), much of its support was derived 
from Islam and Islamic countries. While the prescriptions by 
the Prophet regarding the just and humane treatment of slaves 
contained in the Koran are praiseworthy, there is nothing 
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whatever in Islam that lends support to the abolition of this 
curse. But if slavery has gone, caste among Musalmans 
(Muslims) has remained.” 


He wrote that Muslim Society is "even more full of social 
evils than Hindu Society is" and criticized Muslims for sugar- 
coating ther sectarian Caste System with euphemisms like 
"brotherhood". He also criticized the discrimination against the 
Arzal classes among Muslims who were regarded as "degraded", 
as well as the oppression of women in Muslim society through 
the oppressive purdah system. He alleged that while Purdah 
was also practiced among Hindus, only in Muslims was it 
sanctioned by religion. He criticized their fanaticism to Islam 
on the grounds that their literalist interpretations of Islamic 
doctrine made their society very rigid and impermeable to 
change. He further wrote that Indian Muslims have failed to 
reform their society unlike Mushms in other countries like 
Turkey. 


Ina "communal malaise," both groups (Hindus and Muslims) 
ignore the urgent claims of social justice. While he was extremely 
critical of Muhammad Ali Jinnah and the communally divisive 
strategies of the Muslim League, he argued that Hindus and 
Muslims should segregate and the State of Pakistan be formed, 
as ethnic nationalism within the same country would only lead 
to more violence. He cited precedent with historical events like 
the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire and Czechoslovakia to 
bolster his views regarding the Hindu-Muslim communal divide. 


However, he questioned as to whether the need for Pakistan 
was sufficient and it might be possible to resolve Hindu-Muslim 
differences in a less drastic way. He wrote that Pakistan must 
"justify its existence" accordingly. Since other countries such 
as Canada also have had communal issues with the French and 
English and have lived together, it may not be impossible for 
Hindus and Muslims to live together. 


He warned that the actual implementation of a two state 
solution would be extremely problematic with massive 
population transfers and border disputes. This claim was almost 
prophetic in its realization with the violent Partition of India 
after independence. . 


Tiller of the Soil 


Recognition of the Ryot 


If Indian society is to make real progress along peaceful 
lines, there must be a definite recognition on the part of the 
moneyed class that the ryot possesses the same soul that they 
do, and that their wealth gives them no superiority over the 
poor. They must regard themselves, even as the Japanese 
nobles did, as trustees holding their wealth for the good of their 
wards, the ryots. Then they would take no more than a 
reasonable amount as commission for their labours. At present, 
there is no proportion between the wholly unnecessary pomp 
and extravagance of the moneyed class and the squalid 
surroundings and the grinding pauperism of the ryots in whose 
midst the former are living... 


If only the capitalist class will read the signs of the times, 
revise their notions of God-given right to all they possess, in 
an incredibly short space of time, the seven hundred thousand 
dung-heaps which today pass muster as villages can be turned 
into abodes of peace, health and comfort. I am convinced that 
the capitalist, if he follows the Samurai of Japan, has nothing 
really to lose and everything to gain. 


There is no other choice than between voluntary surrender 
on the part of the capitalist of superfluities and consequent 
acquisition of the real happiness of all, on the one hand and, 
one the other, tee impeding chaos into which, if the capitalist 
does not wake up betimes, awakened but ignorant, famishing 
millions will plunge the country and which not even the armed 
force that a powerful Government can bring into play can 
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avert. I have hoped that India will successfully avert the disaster. 
(YI, 5-12-1929, p. 396) 


The dream I want to realize is not spoliation of the property 
of private owners, but to restrict its enjoyment so as to avoid 
all pauperism, consequent discontent and the hideously ugly 
contrast that exists today between the lives and surroundings 
of the rich and the poor. The latter must be enabled to feel that 
they are co-partners with their zamindars and not their slaves, 
to be made to labour at the latter’s sweet will and to be made 
to pay all kinds of exactions on all conceivable occasions. (YI, 
2-11-1929, p. 384) I would like to use the landlords and the 
capitalists for the service of the masses. We must not sacrifice 
the interest of the masses to the capitalists. We must not play 
their game. We must trust them to the measure of their ability 
to surrender their gains to the service of the masses. They are 
not insusceptible to the higher appeal. It has been my invariable 
experience that a kind word uttered goes home to them. If we 
gain their confidence and put them at their ease, we will find 
that they are not averse to progressively sharing their riches 
with the masses. (ABP, 3-8-1934) 


Conversion of Zamindars 


I do not want to destroy the zamindar, but neither do I feel 
the zamindar is inevitable....1 expect to convert the zamindars 
and other capitalists by the nonviolent method, and, therefore, 
there is for me nothing like an inevitability of class conflict. For 
it is an essential part of nonviolence to go along the line of least 
resistance. The moment the cultivators of the soil realize their 
power, the zamindari evil will be sterilized. What can the poor 
zamindar do when they say that they will simply not work the 
land unless they are paid enough to feed and clothe and educate 
themselves and their children in a decent manner? In reality, 
the toilers is the owner of what he produces. If the toilers 
intelligently combine, they will become an irresistible power. 
That is how I do not see the necessity of class conflict. It I 
thought it inevitable, I should not hesitate to preach it and 
teach it. (H, 5-12-1936, pp. 338, 339) 


I do not want the power of a Hitler, | want the power of 
a free peasant. I have been trying to identify myself with the 
peasants all these years, but have not succeeded in doing so. 
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What, however, differentiates me from the kisan today is that 
he is a kisan and a labourer not by choice but by force of 
circumstances. I want to be a kisan and.a labourer by choice, 
and when I can make him also a kisan and a labourer by choice, 
I can also enable him to throw off the shackles that keep him 
bound today and that compel him to do the mastev’s bidding. 
(H, 7-6-1942, p. 184) 


The Kisans 


The kisan or the peasant, whether as a landless labourer 
or a labouring proprietor, comes first. He is the salt of the earth 
which rightly belongs or should belong to him, not to the 
absentee landlord or zamindar. But, in the nonviolent way, the 
labourer cannot forcibly eject the absentee landlord. He has so 
to work as to make it impossible for the landlord to exploit him. 
Closest cooperation amongst the peasants is absolutely 
necessary. To this end special organizing bodies or committees 
should be formed where there are none and those already in 
existence should be reformed where necessary. 


The kisans are for the most part illiterate. Both adults and 
young persons of school-going age should be educated. This 
applies to men and women. Where they are landless labourers, 
their wages should be brought to a level that would ensure a 
decent living, which should mean balanced food, dwelling houses 
and clothing, which should satisfy health requirements. (BC, 
28-10-1944) 


Nonviolence, Not Legislation 


- If Swaraj is attained by the effort of the whole Pas as 
it must be under nonviolence, the kisans must come into their 
own and have the uppermost voice. But if it is not so and there 
is a sort of a workable compromise between the people and the 
Government on the basis of a limited franchise, the interests 
of the tiller of the soil will need close watching. If the legislature 
proves itself to be incapable of safeguarding Kisan’s interests, 
they will, of course, always have the sovereign remedy of civil 
disobedience and noncooperation. But...ultimately it is not paper 
legislation nor brave words nor fiery speeches, but the power 
of nonviolent organization, discipline and sacrifice that 
constitutes the real bulwark of the people against injustice or 
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oppression. I have no doubt that if we have democratic Swaraj, 
as it must be if the freedom is won through nonviolence, the 
kisan must hold power in all its phase including political power. 
(BC, 12-1-1945) Years ago I read a poem in which the peasant 
is described as the father of the world. If God is the Provider, 
the cultivator is His hand. What are we going to do to discharge 
the debt we owe to him? So long we have only lived on the sweat 
of his brow. (H, 25-8-1946, p. 281) 


Choice before Labour 


Two paths are open before India today, either to introduce 
the Western principle of “Might is Right” or to uphold the 
Eastern principle that truth alone conquers, that truth knows 
no mishap, that the strong and he weak have alike a right to 
secure justice. 


The choice is to begin with the labouring class. Should the 
labourers obtain-an increment in their wages by violence, even 
if that be possible? They cannot resort to anything like violence 
howsoever legitimate may be their claims. 


To use violence for securing rights may seem an easy path, 
but it proves to be thorny in the long run. Those who live by 
the sword die also by the sword. The swimmer often dies by 
drowning. Look at Europe. On one seems to be happy there, 
for not one is contented. The labourer does not trust the capitalist 
and the capitalist has no faith in the labourer. Both have sort 
of vigour and strength, but even the bulls have it. They fight 
to the very bitter end. 


All motion is not progress. We have got no reason to believe 
that the people of Europe are progressing. Their possession of 
wealth does not argue the possession of any moral or spiritual 
qualities. King Duryodhana was a master of untold wealth, but 
with all that he was a pauper in comparison with Vidura and 
Sudama. Today the world adores Vidura and Sudama, whereas 
Duryodhana’s name is remembered only as a byword for the 
evil qualities one should shun.... 


Labour’s Strength 


In the struggle between capital and labour, it may be 
‘penerally said that, more often than not, the capitalists are in 
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the wrong box. But when labour comes fully to realize its 
strength, I know it can become more tyrannical than capital. 
The mill-owners will have to work on the terms dictated by 
labour if the latter could command the intelligence of the former. 
It is clear, however, that labour will never attain to that 
intelligence. It is does, labour will cease to be labour and 
become itself the master. The capitalists do not fight on the 
strength of money alone. They possess intelligence and tact.... 


A third party has sprung up between these two parties. It 
has become the labourer’s friend. There is need for such a 
party. Only to the extent to which this party has disinterested 
friendship for the labourers can it befriend them. 


A time has come now when attempts will be made to use 
labour as a pawn in more ways than one. The occasion demands 
consideration at the hands of those that would take part in 
politics. What will they choose? Their own interest or the service - 
of labour and the nation? Labour stands in sore need of friends. 
It cannot proceed without a lead. What sort of men give this 
lead will decide the conditions of labour. 


Strikes, cessation of work and hartal are wonderful things 
no doubt, but it is not difficult to abuse them. Workmen ought 
to organize themselves into strong labour unions, and on no 
account shall they strike work without the consent of these 
unions. 


Strikes should not be risked without negotiation with the 
mill-owners. If the mill-owners resort to arbitration, the principle 
of Panchayat should be accepted. And once the panch are 
appointed, their decision must be accepted by both the parties 
alike, whether they like or not. (YI, 11-2-1920, p. 7-8) 


Gandhi and Nonviolence 


The Gospel of Nonviolence 


The Law of Our Species 


I am not a visionary. I claim to be a practical idealist. The 
religion of nonviolence is not meant merely for the rishis and 
saints. It is meant for the common people as well. Nonviolence 
is the law of our species as violence is the law of the brute. The 
spirit lies dormant in the brute and he knows no law but that 
of physical might. The dignity of man requires obedience to a 
higher law-to the strength of the spirit.... The rishis who 
discovered the law of nonviolence in the midst of violence were 
greater geniuses than Newton. They were themselves known 
the use of arms, they realized their uselessness, and taught a 
weary world that its salvation lay not through viclence but 
through nonviolence. (YI, 11-8-1920, p3) 


My Ahimsa 

I know only one way-the way of ahimsa. The way of himsa 
goes against my grain. I do not want to cultivate the power to 
inculcate himsa...The faith sustains me that He is the help of 
the helpless, that He comes to one’s succour only when one 
throws himself on His mercy. It is because of that faith that 
I cherish the hope that God will one day show me a path which 
I may confidently commend to the people. (YI, 10-10-1928, 
p342) I have been a ‘gambler’ all my life. In my passion for 
finding truth and in relentlessly following out my faith in 
nonviolence, I have counted no stake too great. In doing so I 
have erred, if at all, in the company of the most distinguished 
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scientist of any age and any clime. (YI, 20-2-1930, p61) I learnt 
the lesson of nonviolence from my wife, when I tried to bend 
her to my will. Her determined resistance to my will, on the 
one hand, and her quiet submission to the suffering my stupidity 
involved, on the other, ultimately made me ashamed of myself 
and cured me of my stupidity in thinking that I was born to 
rule over her and, in the end, she became my teacher in 
nonviolence. (H, 24-12-1938, p394) 


The doctrine that has guided my life is not one of inaction 
but of the highest action. (H, 28-6-1942, p201) I must not...flatter 
myself with the belief—nor allow friends...to entertain the belief 
that I have exhibited any heroic and demonstrable nonviolence 
in myself. All I can claim is that I am sailing in that direction 
without a moment’s stop. (H, 11-1-1948, p504) 


Character of Nonviolence 


Non-violence is the law of the human race and is infinitely 
greater than and superior to brute force. In the last resort it 
does not avail to those who do not possess a living faith in the 
God of Love. Nonviolence affords the fullest protection to one’s 
self-respect and sense of honour, but not always to possession 
of land or movable property, though its habitual practice does 
prove a better bulwark than the possession of armed men to 
defend them. Nonviolence, in the very nature of things, is of 
no assistance in the defence of ill-gotten gains and immoral 
acts. 


Individuals or nations who would practice nonviolence must 
be prepared to sacrifice (nations to last man) their all except 
honour. It is, therefore, inconsistent with the possession of 
other people’s countries, 1.e., modern imperialism, which is 
frankly based on force for its defence. 


Nonviolence is a power which can be wielded equally by all- 
children, young men and women or grown-up people, provided 
they have a living faith in the God of Love and have therefore 
equal love for all mankind. When nonviolence is accepted as 
the law of life, it must pervade the whole being and not be 
applied to isolated acts. It is a profound error to suppose that, 
whilst the law is good enough for individuals, it is not for 
masses of mankind. (H, 5-9-1936, p236) 
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For the way of nonviolence and truth is sharp as the razor’s 
edge. Its practice is more than our daily food. Rightly taken, 
food sustains the body; rightly practiced nonviolence sustains 
the soul. The body food we can only take in measured quantities 
and at stated intervals; nonviolence, which is the spiritual food, 
we have to take in continually. There is no such thing as 
satiation. I have to be conscious every moment that I am 
pursuing the goal and have to examine myself in terms of that 
goal. 


Changeless Creed 


The very first step in nonviolence is that we cultivate in 
our daily life, as between ourselves, truthfulness, humility, 
tolerance, loving kindness. Honesty, they say in English, is the 
best policy. But, in terms of nonviolence, it is not mere policy. 
Policies may and do change. Nonviolence is an unchangeable 
creed. It has to be pursued in face of violence raging around 
you. Nonviolence with a nonviolent man is no merit. In fact it 
becomes difficult to say whether it is nonviolence at all. But 
when it is pitted against violence, then one realizes the difference 
between the two. This we cannot do unless we are ever wakeful, 
ever vigilant, ever striving. (H, 2-4-1938, p64) The only thing 
lawful is nonviolence. Violence can never be lawful in the sense 
meant here, i.e., not according to man-made law but according 
to the law made by Nature for man. (H, 27-10-1946, p369) 


Faith in God 


[A living faith in nonviolence] is impossible without a living 
faith in God. A nonviolent man can do nothing save by the 
power and grace of God. Without it he won’t have the courage 
to die without anger, without fear and without retaliation. 
Such courage comes from the belief that God sits in the hearts 
of all and that there should be no fear in the presence of God. 
The knowledge of the omnipresence of God also means respect 
for the lives even of those who may be called opponents.... (H, 
18-6-1938, p64) Nonviolence is an active force of the highest 
order. It is soul force or the power of Godhead within us. 
Imperfect man cannot grasp the whole of that Essence-he would 
not be able to bear its full blaze, but even an infinitesimal 
fraction of it, when it becomes active within us, can work 
wonders. | 
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The sun in the heavens fills the whole universe with its life- 
giving warmth. But if one went too near it, it would consume 
him to ashes. Even so it is with God-head. We become Godlike 
to the extent we realize nonviolence; but we can never become 
wholly God. (H, 12-11-1938, p326) The fact is that nonviolence 
does not work in the same way as violence. It works in the 
opposite way. An armed man naturally relies upon his arms. 
A man who is intentionally unarmed relies upon the Unseen 
Force called God by poets, but called the Unknown by scientists. 
But that which is unknown is not necessarily non-existent. God 
is the Force among all forces known and unknown. Nonviolence 
without reliance upon that Force is poor stuff to be thrown in 
the dust. (H, 28-6-1942, p201) 


Consciousness of the living presence of God within one is 
undoubtedly the first requisite. (H, 29-6-1947, p209) © 


Religious Basis 


My claim to Hinduism has been rejected by some, because 
I believe and advocate nonviolence in its extreme form. They 
say that I am a Christian in disguise. I have been even seriously 
told that I am distorting the meaning of the Gita, when I 
ascribe to that great poem the teaching of unadulterated 
nonviolence. Some of my Hindu friends tell me that killing is 
a duty enjoined by the Gita under certain circumstances. A 
very learned shastri only the other day scornfully rejected my 
interpretation of the Gita and said that there was no warrant 
for the opinion held by some commentators that the Gita 
represented the eternal duel between forces of evil and good, 
and inculcated the duty of eradicating evil within us without 
hesitation, without tenderness. I state these opinions against 
nonviolence in detail, because it is necessary to understand 
them, if we would understand the solution I have to offer.... 


I must be dismissed out of considerations. My religion is 
a matter solely between my Maker and myself. If I am a Hindu, 
I cannot cease to be one even though I may be disowned by the 
whole of the Hindu population. I do however suggest that 
nonviolence is the end of all religions. (YI, 29-5-1924, p175) The 
lesson of nonviolence is present in every religion, but I fondly 
believe that, perhaps, it is here in India that its practice has 
been reduced to a science. Innumerable saints have laid down 
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their lives in tapashcharya until poets had felt that the 
Himalayas became purified in their snowy whiteness by means 
of their sacrifice. But all this practice of nonviolence is nearly 
dead today. It is necessary to revive the eternal law of answering 
anger by love and of violence by nonviolence; and where can 
this be more readily done than in this land of Kind Janaka and 
Ramachandra? (H, 30-3-1947, p86) 


-Hinduism’s Unique Contribution 


Nonviolence is common to all religions, but it has found the 
highest expression and application in Hinduism. (I do not regard 
Jainism or Buddhism as separate from Hinduism). 


Hinduism believes in the oneness not of merely all human 
life but in the oneness of all that lives. Its worship of the cow 
is, IN my opinion, its unique contribution to the evolution of 
humanitarianism. It is a practical application of the belief in 
the oneness and, therefore, sacredness of all life. The great 
belief in transmigration is a direct consequence of that belief. 
Finally, the discovery of the law of Varnashrama is a magnificent 
result of the ceaseless search for truth. (YI, 20-10-1927, p352) 


I have also been asked wherefrom in Hinduism I have 
unearthed ahimsa. Ahimsa is in Hinduism, it is in Christianity 
as well as in Islam. Whether you agree with me or not, it is 
my bounden duty to preach what I believe to be the truth as 
I see it. I am also sure that ahimsa has never made anyone 
a coward. (H, 27-4-1947, p126) 


The Koran and Nonviolence 


{Barisaheb] assured me that there was warrant enough for 
Satyagraha in the Holy Koran. He agreed with the interpretation 
of the Koran to the effect that, whilst violence under certain 
well-defined circumstances is permissible, self-restraint is dearer 
to God than violence, and that is the law of love. That is 
Satyagraha. Violence is concession to human weakness, 
Satyagraha is an obligation. Even from the practical standpoint 
it is easy enough to see that violence can do no good and only 
do infinite harm. (YI, 14-5-1919, quoted in Communal Unity, 
p985) 


Some Muslim friends tell me that Muslims will never 
subscribe to unadulterated nonviolence. With them, they say, 
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violence is as lawful and necessary as nonviolence. The use of 
either depends upon circumstances. It does not need Koranic 
authority to justify the lawfulness of both. That is the well- 
known path the world has traversed through the ages. There 
is no such thing as unadulterated violence in the world. But 
| have heard it from many Muslim friends that the Koran 
teaches the use of nonviolence. It regards forbearance as superior 
to vengeance. The very word Islam means peace, which is 
nonviolence. Badshahkhan, a staunch Muslim who never misses 
his namaz and Ramzan, has accepted out and out nonviolence 
as his creed. It would be no answer to say that he does not live 
up to his creed, even as I know to my shame that I do not one 
of kind, it is of degree. But, argument about nonviolence in the 
Holy Koran is an interpolation, not necessary for my thesis. (H, 
7-10-1939, p296) 


No Matter of Diet 


Ahimsa is not a mere matter of dietetics, it transcends it. 
What a man eats or drinks matters little; it is the self-denial, 
the self-restraint behind it that matters. By all means practice 
as much restraint in the choice of the articles of your diet as 
you like. The restraint is commendable, even necessary, but it 
touches only the fringe of ahimsa. A man may allow himself 
a wide latitude in the matter of diet and yet may be a 
personification of ahimsa and compel our homage, if is heart 
overflows with love and melts at another’s woe, and has been 
purged of ali passions. On the other hand a man always over- 
scrupulous in diet is an utter stranger to ahimsa and pitiful 
wretch, if he is a slave to selfishness and passions and is hard 
of heart. (YI, 6-9-1928, pp300-1) 


Road to Truth | 


My love for nonviolence is superior to every other thing 
mundane or supramundane. It is equaled only by my love for 
Truth, which is to me synonymous with nonviolence through 
which and which alone I can see and reach Truth. (YI, 20-2- 
1930, p61) ....Without ahimsa it is not possible to seek and find 
Truth. Ahimsa and Truth are so intertwined that it is practically 
impossible to disentangle and separate them. They are like the 
two sides of a coin, or rather of a smooth, unstamped, metallic 
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disc. Who can say which is the obverse, and which is the 
reverse? Nevertheless ahimsa is the means; Truth is the end. 
Means to be means must always be within our reach, and so 
ahimsa is our supreme duty. If we take care of the means, we 
are bound to reach the end sooner of latter. When once we have 
grasped this point, final victory is beyond question. (FYM, 
pp12-3) 


_ Ahimsa is not the goal. Truth is the goal. But we have no 
means of realizing truth in human relationships except through 
the practice of ahimsa. A steadfast pursuit of ahimsa is inevitably 
bound to truth—not so violence. That is why I swear by ahimsa. 
Truth came naturally to me. Ahimsa I] acquired after a struggle. 


But ahimsa being the means, we are naturally more 
concerned with it in our everyday life. It is ahimsa, therefore, 
that our masses have to be educated in. Education in truth 
follows from it as a natural end. (H, 23-6-1946, p199) 


No Cover for Cowardice 


My nonviolence does not admit of running away from danger 
and leaving dear ones unprotected. Between violence and 
cowardly flight, I can only prefer violence to cowardice. I can 
no more preach nonviolence to a coward than I can tempt a 
blind man to enjoy healthy scenes. Nonviolence is the summit 
of bravery. And in my own experience, | have had no difficulty 
in demonstrating to men trained in the school of violence the 
superiority of nonviolence. As a coward, which I was for years, 
I harboured violence. I began to prize nonviolence only when 
I began to shed cowardice. Those Hindus who ran away from 
the post of duty when it was attended with danger did so not 
because they were nonviolent, or because they were afraid to 
strike, but because they were unwilling to die or even suffer 
an injury. A rabbit that runs away from the bull terrier is not 
particularly nonviolent. The poor thing trembles at the sight 
of the terrier and runs for very life. (YI, 28-5-1924, p178) 


Nonviolence is not a cover for cowardice, but it is the 
supreme virtue of the brave. Exercise of nonviolence requires 
far greater bravery than that of swordsmanship. Cowardice is 
wholly inconsistent with nonviolence. Translation from 
swordsmanship to nonviolence is possible and, at times, even 
an easy stage. Nonviolence, therefore, presupposes ability to 
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strike. It is a conscious deliberate restraint put upon one’s 
desire for vengeance. But vengeance is any day superior to 
passive, effeminate and helpless submission. Forgiveness is 
higher still. Vengeance too is weakness. The desire for vengeance 
comes out of fear of harm, imaginary or real. A dog barks and 
bites when he fears. A man who fears no one on earth would 
consider it too troublesome even to summon up anger against 
one who is vainly trying to injure him. The sun does not wreak 
vengeance upon little children who throw dust at him. They 
only harm themselves in the act. (YI, 12-8-1926, p285) 


The path of true nonviolence requires much more courage 
than violence: (H, 4-8-1946, pp248-9) The minimum that is 
required of a person wishing to cultivate the ahimsa of the 
brave is first to clear one’s thought of cowardice and, in the 
light of the clearance, regulate his conduct in every activity, 
great or small. Thus the votary must refuse to be cowed down 
by his superior, without being angry. He must, however, be 
ready to sacrifice his post, however remunerative it may be. 
Whilst sacrificing his all, if the votary has no sense of irritation 
against his employer, he has ahimsa of the brave in him. 


Assume that a fellow-passenger threatens my son with 
assault and I reason with the would-be-assailant who then 
turns upon me. If then I take his blow with grace and dignity, 
without harbouring any ill-will against him, I exhibit the ahimsa 
of the brave. Such instances are of every day occurrence and 
can be easily multiplied. If I succeed in curbing my temper 
every time and, though able to give blow for blow, I refrain, 
I shall develop the ahimsa of the brave which will never fail 
me and which will compel recognition from the most confirmed 
adversaries. (H, 17-11-1946, p404) 


Inculcation of cowardice is against my nature. Ever since 
my return from South Africa, where a few thousand had stood 
up not unsuccessfully against heavy odds, I have made it my 
mission to preach true bravery which ahimsa means. (H, 1-6- 
1947, p175) 


Humility Essential 

If one has...pride and egoism, there is no nonviolence. 
Nonviolence is impossible without humility. My own experience 
is that, whenever I have acted non-violently, I have been led 
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to it and sustained in it by the higher promptings of an unseen 
power. Through my own will I should have miserably failed. 
When I first went to jail, I quailed at the prospect. I had heard 
terrible things about jail life. But I had faith in God’s protection. 
Our experience was that those who went to jail in a prayerful 
spirit came out victorious, those who had gone in their own 
strength failed. There is no room for self-pitying in it either 
when you say God is giving you the strength. Self-pity comes 
when you do a thing for which you expect recognition from 
others. But there is no question of recognition. (H, 28-1-1939, 
p442) 


It was only when I had learnt to reduce myself to zero that 
I was able to evolve the power of Satyagraha in South Africa. 
(H, 6-5-1939, p113) 


The Power Nonviolence 


Nonviolence in its dynamic condition means conscious 
suffering. It does not mean meek submission to the will of the 
evildoer, but it means the pitting of one’s whole soul against 
the will of the tyrant. Working under this law of our being, it 
is possible for a single individual to defy the whole might of 
an unjust empire to save his honour, his religion, his soul and 
lay the foundation for that empire’s fall or its regeneration. (YI, 
1-8-1920, p3) 


Active Force 


The nonviolence of my conception is a more active and more 
real fighting against wickedness than retaliation whose very 
nature is to increase wickedness. I contemplate a mental and, 
therefore, a moral opposition to immoralities. I seek entirely 
to blunt the edge of the tyrant’s sword, not by putting up 
against it a sharper-edged weapon, but by disappointing his 
expectation that I would be offering physical resistance. The 
resistance of the should that I should offer instead would elude 
him. It would at first dazzle him, and at last compel recognition 
from him, which recognition would not humiliate him but would 
uplift him. It may be urged that this again is an ideal state. 
And so it is. The propositions from which I have drawn my 
arguments are as true as Euclid’s definitions, which are none 
the less true because in practice we are unable to even draw 
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Euclid’s line on a blackboard. But even a geometrician finds 
it impossible to get on without bearing in mind Euclid’s 
definitions. Nor may we...dispense with the fundamental 
propositions on which the doctrine of Satyagraha is based. (YI, 
8-10-1925, p346) 


I admit that the strong will rob the weak and that it is sin 
to be weak. But this is said of the soul in man, not of the body. 
If it be said of the body, we could never be free from the sin 
of weakness. But the strength of soul can defy a whole world 
in arms against it. This strength is open to the weakest in body. 
(YI, 6-5-1926, p164) 


Nonviolence is the greatest force at the disposal of mankind. 
It is mightier than the mightiest weapon of destruction devised 
by the ingenuity of man. Destruction is not the law of the 
humans. Man lives freely by his readiness to die, if need be, 
at the hands of his brother, never by killing him. Every murder 
or other injury, no matter for what cause, committed or inflicted 
on another is a crime against humanity. (H, 20-7-1935, pp180- 
1) 

Nonviolence is like radium in its action. An infinitesimal 
quantity of it embedded in a malignant growth acts continuously, 
silently and ceaselessly till it has transformed the whole mass 
of the diseased tissue into a healthy one. Similarly, even a little 
of true nonviolence acts in a silent, subtle, unseen way and 
leavens the whole society. (H, 12-11-1938, p327) 


Matchless Bravery 


An armed soldier relies on his weapons for his strength. 
Take away from him his weapons-his gun or his sword, and he 
generally becomes helpless. But a person who has truly realized 
the principle of nonviolence has the God-given strength for his 
weapon and the world has not known anything that can match 
it. (H, 19-11-1938, pp341-2) 

A small body of determined spirits fired by an unquenchable 
faith in their mission can alter-the course of history. (ibid, p343) 


Nonviolence of the strong is any day stronger than that of 
the bravest soldier fully armed or a whole host. (H, 12-5-1946, 
p128) 
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Exercise in Faith 


The hardest metal yields to sufficient heat. Even so the 
hardest heart must melt before sufficiency of the heat of 
nonviolence. And there is no limit to the capacity of nonviolence 
to generate heat. 


Every action is a resultant of a multitude of forces even of 
a contrary nature. There is no waste of energy. So we learn in 
the books on mechanics. This is equally true of human actions. 
The difference is that in the one case we generally know the 
forces at work, and when we do, we can mathematically foretell 
the resultant. In the case of human actions, they result from 
a concurrence of forces of most of which we have no knowledge. 
But our ignorance must not be made to serve the cause of 
disbelief in the power of these forces. Rather is our ignorance 
a cause for greater faith. And nonviolence being the mightiest 
force in the world and also the most elusive in its working, it 
demands the greatest exercise of faith. Even as we believe in 
God in faith, so have we to believe in nonviolence in faith. (H, 
7-1-1939, p417) 


Violence like water, when it has an outlet, rushes forward 
furiously with an overwhelming force. Nonviolence cannot act 
madly. It is the essence of discipline. But, when it is set going, 
no amount of violence can crush it. For full play, it requires 
unsullied purity and an unquenchable faith... (H, 21-3-1989, 
p433) 


A Science 


Ahimsa is a science. The word ‘failure’ has no place in the 
vocabulary of science. Failure to obtain the expected result is 
often the precursor to further discoveries. (H, 6-5-1939, p113) 


If the function of himsa is to devour all it comes across, the 
function of ahimsa is to rush into the mouth of himsa. In an 
atmosphere of ahimsa one has no scope to put his ahimsa to 
the test. It can be tested only in the face of himsa. (H, 13-5- 
1939, p121) 


Violence can only be effectively met by nonviolence. This 
is an old, established truth...that the weapon of violence, even 
if it was the atom bomb, became useless when matched against 
nonviolence. That very few understand how to wield this mighty 
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weapon is true. It requires a lot of understanding and strength 
of mind. It is unlike what is needed in military schools and 
colleges. The difficulty one experiences in meeting himsa with 
ahimsa arises from weakness of mind. (H, 1-6-1947, p172) 


The Deed, not Doer 


‘Hate the sin and not the sinner is a precept which, though 
easy enough to understand, is rarely practised, and that is why 
the poison of hatred spreads in the world. 


This ahimsa is the basis of the search for truth. I am 
realizing every day that the search is vain unless it is founded 
on ahimsa as the basis. It is quite proper to resist and attack 
a system, but to resist and attack its author is tantamount to 
resisting and attacking oneself. For we are all tarred with the 
same brush, and are children of one and the same creator, and 
as such, the divine powers within us are infinite. To slight a 
single human being is to slight those divine powers, and thus 
to harm not only that Being but with Him the whole world. (A, 
p203) 

Man and his deed are two distinct things. Whereas a good 
deed should call forth approbation and a wicked deed 
disapprobation, the doer of the deed, whether good or wicked, 
always deserves respect or pity as the case may be. (ibid) 


Those who seek to destroy men rather than manners adopt 
the latter and become worse than those whom they destroy 
under the mistaken belief that the manners will die with the 
men. They do not know the root of the evil. (YI, 17-3-1927, p85) 


It is the acid test of nonviolence that, in a nonviolent 
conflict, there is no rancour left behind, and in the end the 
enemies are converted into friends. That was my experience in 
South Africa, with General Smuts. He started with being my 
bitterest opponent and critic. Today he is my warmest friend. 
(H, 12-11-1938, p327) 

The principal implication of ahimsa is that the ahimsa in 
us ought to soften and not to stiffen our opponents’ attitude 
to us; it ought to melt him; it ought to strike a responsive chord 
in his heart. , | 


As ahimsa-ites, can you say that you practice genuine 
ahimsa? Can you say that you receive the arrows of the opponent 
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on your bare breasts without returning them? Can you say that 
you are not angry, that you are not perturbed by his criticism? 
(H, 13-5-1939, p121) 


By reason of life-long practice of ahimsa, I claim to be an 
expert in it, though very imperfect. Speaking in absolute terms, 
the more I practice it the clearer I see how far I am from the 
full expression of ahimsa in my life. It is his ignorance of this, 
the greatest duty of man in the world, which makes him say 
that in this age nonviolence has little scope in the face of 
violence, whereas I make bold to say that in this age of the 
Atom Bomb unadulterated nonviolence is the only force that 
can confound all the tricks put together of violence. (H, 16-11- 
1947, p412) 


Training For Nonviolence 


“How are we to train individuals or communities in this 
difficult art?” There is no royal road, except through living the 
creed in your life which must be a living sermon. Of course, 
the expression in one’s own life presupposes great study, 
tremendous perseverance, and thorough cleansing of one’s self 
of all the impurities. 


lf for mastering of the physical sciences you have to devote 
a whole life-time, how many lifetimes may be needed for 
mastering the greatest spiritual force that mankind has known? 
But why worry even if it means several lifetimes? For, if this 
is the oniy permanent thing in life, if this is the only thing that 
counts, then whatever effort you bestow on mastering it is well 
spent. Seek ye first the Kingdom of Heaven and everything else 
shall be added unto you. The Kingdom of Heaven is ahimsa. 
(H, 14-3-19386, p39) 


Arms are surely unnecessary for a training in ahimsa. In 
fact the arms, if any, have to be thrown away, as the Khansaheb 
did in the Frontier Province. Those who hold that it is essential 
to learn violence before we can learn nonviolence, would hold 
that only sinners can be saints. 


Fearlessness the Prerequisite 


Just as one must learn the art of killing in the training for 
violence, so one must learn the art of dying in the training for 
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nonviolence. Violence does not mean emancipation from fear, 
but discovering the means of combating the cause of fear. 
Nonviolence, on the other hand, has no cause for fear. The 
votary of nonviolence has to cultivate the capacity for sacrifice 
of the highest type in order to be free from fear. He racks not 
if he should lose his land, his wealth, his life. He who has not 
overcome all fear cannot practice ahimsa to perfection. 


The votary of ahimsa has only one fear, that is of God. He 
who seeks refuge in God ought to have a glimpse of the Atman 
that transcends the body; and the moment one has a glimpse 
of the Imperishable Atman, one sheds the love of the perishable 
body. Training in nonviolence is thus diametrically opposed to 
training in violence. Violence is needed for the protection of 
things external, nonviolence is needed for the protection of the 
Atman, for the protection of one’s honour. 


This nonviolence cannot be learnt by staying at home. It 
needs enterprise. In order to test ourselves we should learn to 
dare danger and death, mortify the flesh, and acquire the 
capacity to endure all manner of hardships. He who trembles 
or take to his heels the moment he sees two people fighting is 
not nonviolent, but a coward. A nonviolent person will lay down 
his life in preventing such quarrels. The bravery of the 
nonviolent is vastly superior to that of the violent. The badge 
of the violent is his weapon-spear, or sword, or rifle. God is the 
shield of the nonviolent. This is not course of training for one 
intending to learn nonviolence. But it is easy to evolve one from 
the principles I have laid down. (H, 1-9-1940, p268) 


Nonviolence of the Brave 


Nonviolence does not require any outside or outward 
training. It simply requires the will not to kill even in retaliation 
and the courage to face death without revenge. This is no 
sermon on ahimsa but cold reason and the statement of a 
universal law. Given the unquenchable faith in the law, no 
provocation should prove too great for the exercise of 
forbearance. This I have described as the nonviolence of the 
brave. (H, 8-9-1946, p296) 


That nonviolence which only an individual can use is not 
of much use in terms of society. Man is a social being. His 
accomplishments to be of use must be such as any person with 
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sufficient diligence can attain. That which can be exercised 
only among friends is of value only as a spark of nonviolence. 
It cannot merit the appellation of ahimsa. ‘Enmity vanishes 
before ahimsa’ is a great aphorism. It means that the greatest 
enmity requires an equal measure of ahimsa for its abatement. 


Cultivation of this virtue may need long practice, ever 
extending to several births. It does not become useless on that 
account. Travelling along the route, the pilgrim will meet richer 
experiences from day to day, so that he may have a glimpse 
of the beauty he is destined to see at the top. This will add to 
his zest. No one is entitled to infer from this that the path will 
be a continuous carpet of roses without thorns. A poet has sung 
that the way to reach God accrues only to the very brave, never 
to the fainthearted. The atmosphere today is so much saturated 
with poison that one refuses to recollect the wisdom of the 
ancients and to perceive the varied little experience of ahimsa 
in action. ‘A bad turn is neutralized by a good’ ,is a wise saying 
of daily experience in practice. Why can we not see that if the 
sum total of the world’s activities was destructive, it would 
have come to an end long ago? Love, otherwise, ahimsa, sustains 
this planet of ours. This much must be admitted. The precious 
grace of life has to be strenuously cultivated, naturally so 
because it is uplifting. Descent is easy, not so ascent. A large 
majority of us being undisciplined, our daily experience is that 
of fighting or swearing at one another on the slightest pretext. 


This, the richest grace of ahimsa, will descend easily upon 
the owner of hard discipline. (H, 14-12-1947, p468) 


Application of Nonviolence 


If one does not practice nonviolence in one’s personal 
relations with others, and hopes to use it in bigger affairs, one 
is vastly mistaken. Nonviolence like charity must begin at 
home. 


But if it is necessary for the individual to be trained in 
nonviolence, it is even more necessary for the nation to be 
trained likewise. One cannot be nonviolent in one’s own circle 
and violent outside it. Or else, one is not truly nonviolent even 
in one’s own circle; often the nonviolence is only in appearance. 
It is only when you meet with resistance, as for instance, when 
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a thief or a murderer appears, that your nonviolence is put on 
its trail. You either try or should try to oppose the thief with 
his own weapons, or you try to disarm him by love. Living 
among decent people, your conduct may not be described as a 
nonviolent. 


Mutual forbearance is nonviolence. Immediately, therefore, 
you get the conviction that nonviolence is the law of life, you 
have to practice it towards those who act violently towards you, 
and the law must apply to nations as individuals. Training no 
doubt is necessary. And beginnings are always small. But if the 
conviction is there, the rest will follow. (H, 28-1-1939, pp441- 
2) 


Universality of Nonviolence 


Nonviolence to be a creed has to be all-pervasive. I cannot 
be nonviolent about one activity of mine and violent about 
others. (H, 12-10-1935, p376) It is a blasphemy to say that 
nonviolence can only be practiced by individuals and never by 
nations which are composed of individuals. (H, 12-11-1938, 
p328) 


In my opinion, nonviolence is not passivity in any shape 
or form. Nonviolence, as I understand it, is the most active 
force in the world...Non-violence is the supreme law. During 
my half a century of experience, I have not yet come across a 
situation when I had to say that I was helpless, that I had no 
remedy in terms of nonviolence. (H, 24-12-1938, p393) 


Cultivation of Nonviolence 


I am an irrepressible optimist. My optimism rests on my 
belief in the infinite possibilities of the individual to develop 
nonviolence. The more you develop it in your own being, the 
more infectious it becomes till it over-whelms your surroundings 
and by and by might over sweep the world. (H, 28-1-1939, p443) 


I have known from early youth that nonviolence is not a 
cloistered virtue to be practiced by the individual for his peace 
and final salvation, but it is a rule of conduct for society if it 
is to live consistently with human dignity and make progress 
towards the attainment of peace for which it has been yearning 
for ages past. (GCG, pp42-44, pp170-1) To practice nonviolence 
in mundane matters is to know its true value. It is to bring 
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heaven upon earth. There is no such thing as the other world. 
All works are one. There is no ‘here’ and no ‘there’. As Jeans 
has demonstrated, the whole universe including the most distant 
stars, invisible even through the most powerful telescope in the 
world, is compressed in an atom. 


I hold it, therefore, to be wrong to limit the use of nonviolence 
to cave-dwellers and for acquiring merit for a favoured position 
in the other world. All virtue ceases to have use if it serves no 
purpose in every walk of life. (H, 26-7-1942, p248) 


Use on Mass Scale 


Unfortunately for us, we are strangers to the nonviolence 
of the brave on a mass scale. Some even doubt the possibility 
of the exercise of nonviolence by groups, much less by masses 
of people. They restrict its exercise to exceptional individuals. 
Only, mankind can have no use of it if it is always reserved 
only for individuals. (H, 8-9-1946, p296) 


Efficacy 

I have been practicing with scientific precision nonviolence 
and its possibilities for an unbroken period of over fifty years. 
I have applied it in every walk of life, domestic, institutional, 
economic and political. I know of no single case in which it has 
failed. Where it has seemed sometimes to have failed, I have 
ascribed it to my imperfections. I claim no perfection for myself. 
But I do claim to be a passionate seeker after Truth, which is 
but another name for God. In the course of that search, the 
discovery of nonviolence came to me. Its spread is my life 
mission. I have no interest in living except for the prosecution 
of that mission. (H, 6-7-1940, pp185-6) 


There is no hope for the aching world except through the 
narrow and straight path of nonviolence. Millions like me may 
fail to prove the truth in their own lives, that would be their 
failure, never of the eternal law. (H, 29-6-1947, p209) 


The Nonviolent Society 


I hold that nonviolence is not merely a personal virtue. It 
is also a social virtue to be cultivated like the other virtues. 
Surely society is largely regulated by the expression of 
nonviolence in its mutual dealings. What I ask for is an extension 
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of it on a larger, national and international scale. (H, 7-1-1939, 
p417) All society is held together by nonviolence, even as the 
earth is held in her pos#ion by gravitation. But when the law 
of gravitation was discovered, the discovery yielded results of 
which our ancestors had no knowledge. 


Even so, when society is deliberately constructed in 
accordance with the law of nonviolence, its structure will be 
different in material particulars from what it is today. But I 
cannot say in advance what the government based on 
nonviolence will be like. 


What is happening today is disregard of the law of 
nonviolence and enthronement of violence as if it were an 
eternal law. (H, 11-12-1939, p8) Society based on nonviolence 
can only consist of groups settled in villages in which voluntary 
cooperation is the condition of dignified and peaceful existence. 
(H, 13-1-1940, pp410-11) 


The Government 


The Government cannot succeed in becoming entirely 
nonviolent, because it represents all the people. I do not today 
conceive of such a golden age. But I do believe in the possibility 
of a predominantly nonviolent society. And I am working for 
it. (H, 9-3-1940, p31) 


There remains the question as to whether in an ideal society, 
there should be any or no government. I do not think we need 
worry ourselves about this at the moment. If we continue to 
work for such a society, it will slowly come into being to an 
extent, such that the people can benefit by it. Euclid’s line is 
one without breadth, but no one has so far been able to draw 
it and never will. All the same, it is only by keeping the ideal 
line in mind that we have made progress in geometry. What 
is true here is true of every ideal. 


Anarchy 


It must be remembered that nowhere in the world does a 
State without government enist. If at all it could ever come into 
being, it would be in India; for, ours is the only country where 
the attempt has, at any rate, been made. We have not yet been 
able to show that bravery to the degree which is necessary and 
for the attainment of which there is only one way.:Those who 


| 
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“have faith in the latter have to demonstrate it. In order to do 
so, the fear of death has to be completely shed, just as we have 
shed the fear of prisons. (H, 15-9-1946, p309) 


Democracy and Nonviolence 


Science of war leads one to dictatorship pure and simple. 
Science of nonviolence can alone lead one to pure democracy. 
(H, 15-10-1938, p290) Democracy and violence can ill go together. 
The State that are today nominally democratic have either to 
become frankly totalitarian, or if they are to become truly 
democratic, they must become courageously nonviolent. (H, 12- 
11-1938, p328) 


Holding the view that, without the recognition of nonviolence 
on a national scale, there is no such thing as a constitutional 
or democratic government, | devote my energy to the propagation 
of nonviolence as the law of our life, individual, social, political, 
national and international. I fancy that I have seen the light, 
though dimly. I write cautiously for I do not profess to know 
the whole of the Law. If I know the success of my experiments, 
_I know also my failures. But the successes are enough to fill 
me with undying hope. 


I have often said that if one takes care of the means, the 
end will take care of itself. Nonviolence is the means, the end 
for everyone is complete independence. There will be an 
international League only when all the nations, big or small, 
composing it are fully independent. The nature of that 
independence will correspond to the extent of nonviolence 
assimilated by the nations concerned. One thing is certain. In 
a society based on nonviolence, the smallest nation will feel as 
tall as the tallest. The idea of superiority and inferiority will 
be wholly obliterated. 


... The conclusion is irresistible that for one like me, wedded 
to nonviolence, constitutional or democratic government is a 
distant dream so long as nonviolence is not recognized as a 
living force, an inviolable creed, not a mere policy. While I prate 
about universal nonviolence, my experiment is confined to 
India. If it succeeds, the world will accept it without effort. 
There is however a bit BUT. The pause does not worry me. My 
faith is brightest in the midst of impenetrable darkness. (H, 11- 
12-1939, p8) 
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Use of Power 


By its very nature, nonviolence cannot ‘seize’ power, nor 
can that be its goal. But nonviolence can do more; it can 
effectively control and guide power without capturing the 
machinery of government. That ts-its beauty. There is an 
exception, of course. 


If the nonviolent noncooperation of the people is so complete 
that the administration ceases to function or if the 
administration crumbles under the impact of a foreign invasion 
and a vacuum results, the people’s representatives will then 
step in and fill it. Theoretically that is possible. 


But the use of power need not necessarily be violent. A 
father wields power over his children; he may even punish but 
not by inflicting violence. 


The most effective exercise of power is that which irks 
least. Power rightly exercised must sit light as a flower; no one 
should feel the weight of it. The people accepted the authority 
of the Congress willingly. I was on more than one occasion 
invested with the absolute power of dictatorship. But everybody 
knew that iy power rested on their willing acceptance. They 
could set me aside at any time and I would have stepped aside 
without a murmur. 


Prophets and supermen are born only once in an age. But 
if even a single individual realizes the ideal of ahimsa in its 
fullness, he covers and redeems the whole society. Once Jesus 
had blazed the trail, his twelve disciples could carry on his 
mission without his presence. 


It needed the perseverance and genius of so many 
generations of scientists to discover the laws of electricity, but 
today everybody, even children use electric power in their daily 
life. Similarly, it will not always need a perfect being to 
administer an ideal State once it has come into being. What 
is needed is a thorough social awakening to begin with. The 
rest will follow. To take an instance nearer home, I have 
presented to the working class the truth that true capital is not 
silver or gold, but the labour of their hands and feet and their 
intelligence. Once labour develops that awareness, it would not 
need my presence to enable it to make use of the power that 
it will release. (TNH, pp91-93) 
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The Nonviolent State 


Many have shaken their heads as they have said, “But you 
can’t teach nonviolence to the masses. It is only possible for 
individuals and that too in rare cases.” That is, in my opinion, 
a gross self-deception. If mankind was not habitually nonviolent, 
it would have been self-destroyed ages ago. But in the duel 
between forces of violence and nonviolence, the latter have 
always come out victorious in the end. 


The truth is that we have not had patience enough to wait 
and apply ourselves whole-heartedly te the spread of nonviolence 
among the people as a means for political ends. (YI, 2-1-1930, 


p4) 


Political Power 


To me political power is not an end but one of the means 
of enabling people to better their condition in every department 
of life. Political power means capacity to regulate national life 
through national representatives. If national life becomes so 
perfect as to become self-regulated, no representation become 
necessary. There is then a state of enlightened anarchy. In such 
a state everyone is his own ruler. He rules himself in such a 
manner that he is never a hindrance to his neighbour. 


In the ideal State, therefore, there is no political power 
because there is no State. But the ideal is never fully realized 
in life. Hence the classical statement of Thoreau that 
Government is best which governs the least. (YI, 2-7-1931, 
p162) 


Capitalism a Trusteeship 


It is my firm conviction that if the State suppressed 
capitalism by violence, it will be caught in the coils of violence 
itself, and fail to develop nonviolence at any time. T'he State 
represents violence in a concentrated and organized form. The 
individual has a soul, but as the State is a soulless machine, 
it can never be weaned from violence to which it owes its very 
existence. Hence I prefer the doctrine of trusteeship. 


The fear is always there that the State may use too much 
violence against those who differ from it. I would be very 
happy, indeed, if the people concerned behaved as trustees; but 
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if they fail, I believe we shall have to deprive them of their 
possessions through the State with the minimum exercise of 
violence. 


That is why I said at the Round Table Conference that 
every vested interest must be subjected to scrutiny, and 
confiscation ordered where necessary with or without 
compensation as the case demanded. What I would personally 
prefer would be not centralization of power in the hands of the 
State, but an extension of the sense of trusteeship, as, in my 
opinion, the violence of private ownership is less injurious than 
the violence of the State. However, if it is unavoidable, I would 
support a minimum of State-ownership. 


While admitting that man actually lives by habit, I hold 
that it is better for him to live by the exercise of will. I also 
believe that men are capable of developing their will to an 
extent that will reduce exploitation to a minimum. 


I look upon an increase in the power of the State with the 
greatest fear because, although while apparently doing good by 
minimizing exploitation, it does the greatest harm to mankind 
by destroying individuality, which lies at the root of the progress. 


We know of so many cases where men have adopted 
trusteeship, but non where the State has really lived for the 
poor. (MR, October, 1935, p412) 


Nonviolent Swaraj 


In Swaraj based on ahimsa, people need not know their 
rights, but it is necessary for them to know their duties. There 
is no duty but creates a corresponding right, and those only are 
true rights which flow from a due performance of one’s duties. 
Hence rights of true citizenship accrue only to those who serve 
the State to which they belong. And they alone can do justice 
to the rights that accrue to them. 


Everyone possesses the right to tell hes or resort to 
goondaism. But the exercise of such right is harmful both to 
the exerciser and society. But to him who observes truth 
and nonviolence comes prestige, and prestige brings rights. 
And people who obtain rights as a result of performance of 
duty, exercise them only for the service of society, never for 
themselves. 
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Swaraj of a people means the sum total of the Swaraj (self- 
rule) of individuals. And such Swaraj comes only from 
performance by individuals of their duty as citizens. In it no. 
one thinks of his rights. They come, when they are needed, for 
better performance of duty. (YI, 25-3-1939, p64) 


Under Swaraj based on nonviolence nobody is anybody’s 
enemy, everybody contributes his or her due quota to the 
common goal, all can read and write, and their knowledge 
keeps growing from day to day. Sickness and disease are reduced 
to the minimum. No one is a pauper and labour can always find 
employment. There is no place under such a government for 
gambling, drinking and immorality or for class hatred. The 
rich will use their riches wisely and usefully, and not squander 
them in increasing their pomp and worldly pleasures. It should 
not happen that a handful of rich people should live in jeweled 
palaces and the millions in miserable hovels devoid of sunlight 
or ventilation..... 


In nonviolent Swaraj there can be no encroachment upon 
just rights; contrariwise no one can possess unjust rights. In 
a well-organized State, usurpation should be an impossibility 
and it should be unnecessary to resort to force for dispossessing 
a usurper. (ibid, p65) 


Decentralization 


I suggest that, if India is to evolve along nonviolent lines, 
it will have to decentralize many things. Centralization cannot 
be sustained and defended without adequate force. Simple 
homes from which there is nothing to take away require no 
policing; the palaces of the rich must have strong guards to 
protect them against decoity. So must huge factories. Rurally 
organized India will run less risk of foreign invasion than 
urbanized India well equipped with military, naval and air 
forces. 

Jentralization as a system is inconsistent with nonviolent 

structure of society. (YI, 18-1-1942, p5) 


Modern State 


It is not possible for a modern State based on force non- 
violently to resist forces of disorder, whether external or internal. 
_A man cannot serve God and Mammon, nor be ‘temperate and 
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furious’ at the same time. It is claimed that a State can be based 
on nonviolence, i.e., it can offer nonviolent resistance against 
a world combination based on armed force. Such a State was 
Ashoka’s. The example can be repeated. But the case does not 
become weak even if it be shown that Ashoka’s State was not 
based on nonviolence. It has to be examined on its merits..... 


- There can be no nonviolence offered by the militarily strong. 
Thus, Russia in order to express nonviolence has to discard all 
her power of doing violence. What is true is that if those, who 
were at one time strong in armed might, change their mind, 
they will be better able to demonstrate their nonviolence to the 
world and, therefore, also to their opponents. (YI, 12-5-1946, 
p128) 


, The Curse of Untouchability 


I do not want to be reborn. But if I have to be reborn, | 
should be born an untouchable, so that I may share their 
sorrows, sufferings, and the affronts levelled at them, in order 
that I may endeavour to free myself and them from that 
miserable condition. I, therefore, prayed that, if I should be 
born again, I should do so not as a Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya 
or Shudra, but as an Atishudra. (YI, 4-5-1921, p144) 1 was 
wedded to the work for the extinction of ‘untouchability’ long 
before I was wedded to my wife. There were two occasions in 
our joint life when there was choice between working for the 
untouchables and remaining with my wife and I would have 
preferred the first. But thanks to my good wife, the crisis was 
averted. In my Ashram, which is my family, I have several 
untouchables and a sweet but naughty girl living as my own 
daughter. (YI, 5-11-1931, p341) 


Love of the people brought the problem of untouchability 
early into my life. My mother said. “You must not touch this 
boy, he is an untouchable.’ ‘Why not? I questioned back, and 
from that day my revolt began. (H, 24-12-1938, p393) 


Swaraj is a meaningless term, if we desire to keep a fifth 
of India under perpetual subjection, and deliberately deny to 
them the fruits of national culture. We are seeking the aid of 
God in this great purifying movement, but we deny to the most 
deserving among his creatures the rights of humanity. nhuman 
ourselves we may not plead before the Throne for deliverance 
from the inhumanity of others. (YI, 25-5-1921, p165) 


It is simple fanatical obstinacy to persist in persecuting 
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man in the sacred name of religion. (YI, 11-3-1926, p95) 


For reforms of Hinduism and for its real protection, removal 
of untouchability is the greatest thing...Removal of 
untouchability is....a spiritual process. (YI, 6-1-1927,p2) 


If untouchability lives, Hinduism must die. (H, 28-9-1947, 
p349) 


I would far rather that Hinduism died than that 
untouchability lived. 


In battling against untouchability and in dedicating myself 
to that battle, | have no less an ambition than to see a complete 
regeneration of humanity. It may be a mere dream, as unreal 
as the silver in the sea-shell. It is not so to me while the dream 
lasts, and in the words of Romain Rolland, ‘Victory lies not in 
realization of the goal, but in a relentless pursuit after it. (YI, 
26-11-1931, p372) 


Untouchability and Caste 


It is a wrong to destroy caste because of the outcaste, as 
it would be to destroy a body because of an ugly growth in it 
or of a crop because of the weeds. The outcasteness, in the sense 
we understand it, has therefore to be destroyed altogether. It 
is an excess to be removed, if the whole system is not to perish. 
Untouchability is the product, therefore, not of the caste system, 
but of the distinction of high and low that has crept into 
Hinduism and is corroding it. The attack on untouchability is 
thus an attack upon this ‘high-and-low’-ness. The moment 
untouchability goes, the caste system itself will be purified, 
that is to say, according to my dream, it will resolve itself into 
the true Varnadharma, the four division of society, each 
complementary of the other and none inferior or superior to 
any other, each as necessary for the whole body of Hinduism 
as any other. (H, 11-2-1933, p3) 


Varnashrama Dharma 


Varnashrama Dharma defines man’s mission on this earth. 
He is not born day after day to explore avenues for amassing 
riches and to explore different means of livelihood; on the 
contrary, man is born in order that he may utilize every atom 
of his energy for the purpose of knowing his Maker. It restricts 
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him, therefore, for the purpose of holding body and soul together, 
to the occupation of his forefathers. That and nothing more or 
nothing less is Varnashrama Dharma. (YI, 27-10-1927, p357) 


I do, however, believe in varna which is based on hereditary 
occupations. Varnas are four to mark four universal occupations,- 
imparting knowledge, defending the defenseless, carrying on 
agriculture and commerce, and performing service through 
physical labour. These occupations are common to all mankind, 
but Hinduism, having recognized them as the law of our being, 
has made use of it in regulating social relations and conduct. 
Gravitation affects us all, whether one knows its existence or 
not. But scientists who knew the law have made it yield results 
that have startled the world. Even so has Hinduism startled 
the world by its discovery and application of the law of varna. 
When Hindus were seized with inertia, abuse of varna resulted 
in innumerable castes, with unnecessary and harmful 
restrictions as to intermarriage and inter-dine. These restrictions 
may be necessary in the interest of chastity and hygiene. But 
a Brahmana who marries a Shudra girl, or vice versa, commits 
no offence against the law of varnas. (YI, 4-6-1931, p129) 


Today Brahmins and Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras 
are mere labels. There is utter confusion of varna as I understand 
it and I wish that all the Hindus will voluntarily call themselves 
Shudras. That is the only way to demonstrate the truth of 
Brahminism and to revive Varnadharma in its true state. (H, 
25-3-1933, p3) 


- | believe that every man is born in the world with certain 
natural tendencies. Every person is born with certain definit 
limitations which he cannot overcome. From a careful 
observation of those limitations the law of varna was deduced. 
It established certain spheres of actions for certain people with 
certain tendencies. This avoided all unworthy competition. 
Whilst recognizing limitations, the law of varna admitted of no 
distinctions of high and low; on the one hand, it guaranteed 
to each the fruits of his labours, and one the other, it prevented 
him from pressing upon his neighbours. This great law has 
been degraded and fallen into disrepute. But my conviction is 
that an ideal social order will only be evolved when the 
implications of this law are fully understood and given effect 
to. (MR, Oct. 1935, p413) 
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Intermarriage and Inter-dining 


Though there is in Varnashrama no prohibition against 
intermarriage and inter-dining, there can be no compulsion. It 
must be left to the unfettered choice of the individual as to 
where he or she will marry or dine. (H, 16-11-1935, p316) 


Caste 


ee de I consider the four divisions alone to be fundamental, 
natural and essential. The innumerable sub castes are 
sometimes a convenience, often a hindrance. The sooner there 
is fusion the better. (YI, 8-12-1920, p3) 


From the economic point of view, its value was once very 
great. It ensured hereditary skill; it limited competition. It was 
the best remedy against pauperism. And it had all the 
advantages of trade guilds: Although it did not foster adventure 
or invention there, it is not known to have come in the way 
either... 


Historically speaking, caste may regarded as man’s 
experiment or social adjustment in the laboratory of Indian 
society. If we can prove it to be a success, it can be offered to 
the world as a leaven and as the best remedy against heartless 
competition and social disintegration born of avarice and greed. 
(YI, 5-1-1921, p2) 


Caste and Varna 


..1 have frequently said that I do not believe in caste in 
the modern sense. It is an excrescence and a handicap on 
progress. Nor do IJ believe in inequalities between human beings. 
We are all absolutely equal. But equality is of souls and not 
bodies. Hence, it is a mental state. We need to thing of, and 
to assert, equality because we see great inequalities in the 
physical world. We have to realize equality in the midst of this 
apparent external inequality. Assumption of superiority by any 
person over any other is a sin against God and man. Thus caste, 
in so far as it connotes distinctions in status, is an evil. (YI, 
4-6-1931, p129) 


Caste distinctions have taken such deep root amongst us 
that they have also infected the Muslims, Christians and 
followers of other religions in India. It is true that class barriers 
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are also to be found in more or less degree in other parts of 
the world. This means that it is a distemper common to the 
human race. It can be eliminated only by the inculcation of 
religion in its true sense. I have not found sanction for such 
barriers and distinctions in the scriptures of any religion. 


In the eye of religion all men are equal. Learning, intellect 
or riches do not entitle one to claim superiority over those who 
are lacking in these. If any person is suffused and sanctified 
with the purifying essence and discipline of true religion, he 
regards himself under the obligation to share his advantages 
with those who have fewer. That being so, in our present fallen 
state, true religion requires us all to become Atishudras by 
choice. 


We must regard ourselves not as owners, but as trustees 
-of our wealth, and use it for the service of society, taking for 
ourselves no more than a fair return for service rendered. 
Under this system there would be none poor, none rich. All 
religions would be held equal. All quarrels arising out of religion, 
caste or economic grievance would cease to disturb peace on 
earth. (Hu, 19-9-1945) 


Campaign against Untouchability 


A new twist to the civil disobedience movement came in 
September 1932 when Gandhi, who was in Yeravda Jail, went 
on a fast as a protest against the segregation of the so-called 
"untouchables" in the electoral arrangement planned for the 
new Indian constitution. Uncharitable critics described the fast 
as a form of coercion, a political blackmail. Gandhi was aware 
that his fast did exercise a moral pressure, but the pressure 
was directed not against those wh disagreed with him, but 
against those who loved him and/believed in him. He did not 
expect his critics to react in the same way as his friends and 
co-workers, but if his self-crucifixion could demonstrate his 
sincerity to them, the battle would be more than half-won. He 
sought to prick the conscience of the people and to convey to 
them something of his own inner anguish at a monstrous social 
tyranny. The fast dramatized the issues at stake; ostensibly it 
suppressed reason, but in fact it was designed to free reason 
from that mixture of inertia and prejudice which had permitted 
the evil of untouchability, which condemned millions of Hindus 
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to humiliation, discrimination and hardship. The news that 
Gandhi was about to fast shook India from one end to the other. 
September 20, 1932, when the fast began, was observed as a 
day of fasting and prayer. At Shantiniketan, poet Tagore, dressed 
in black, spoke to a large gathering on the significance of the 
fast and the urgency of fighting an age-old evil. There was a 
spontaneous upsurge of feeling; temples, wells and public places 
were thrown open to the "untouchables". A number of Hindu 
leaders met the representatives of the untouchables; an 
alternative electoral arrangement was agreed upon, and received 
the approval of the British Government before Gandhi broke 
his fast. 


More important than the new electoral arrangement was 
the emotional catharsis through which the Hindu community 
had passed. The fast was intended by Gandhi "to sting the 
conscience of the Hindu community into right religious action". 
The scrapping of separate electorates was only the beginning 
of the end of untouchability. Under Gandhi's inspiration, while 
he was still in prison, a new organization, Harijan Sevak Sangh 
was founded to combat untouchability and a new weekly paper, 
the Harijan, was started. Harijan means "children of God"; it 
was Gandhi's name for the "untouchables" 


After his release Gandhi devoted himself almost wholly to 
the campaign against untouchability. On November 7, 1933, he 
embarked on a country-wide tour which covered 12,500 miles 
and lasted for nine months. The tour evoked great enthusiasm 
for the breaking down of the barriers which divided the 
untouchables from the rest of the Hindu community, but it also 
provoked the militancy of the orthodox Hindus. On June 25, 
while Gandhi was on his way to the municipal hall i in Poona, 
a bomb was thrown at his party. Seven persons were injured, 
but Gandhi was unhurt. He expressed his "deep pity" for the 
unknown thrower of the bomb. "I am not aching for martyrdom," 
he said, "but if it comes in my way in the prosecution of what 
I consider to be the supreme duty in defence of the faith I hold 
in common with millions of Hindus, I shall have well earned 
it." 


Gandhi's fast had aroused public enthusiasm, but diverted 
it from political to social issues. In May 1933, he suspended 
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civil disobedience for six weeks. He revived it later, but confined 
it to himself. A year later he discontinued it: this was a 
recognition of the fact that the country was fatigued and in no 
mood to continue a campaign of defiance. These decisions 
disconcerted many of his adherents, who did not relish his 
moral and religious approach to political issues, and chafed at 
his self-imposed restraints. Gandhi sensed the critical mood in 
the Congress party and in October 1934, announced his 
retirement from it. For the next three years, not politics but 
village economics was his dominant interest. 


Corporate Sanitation 


Civil Conscience 


Corporate cleanliness can only be ensured if there is a 
corporate conscience and a corporate insistence on cleanliness 
in public places. Untouchability has a great deal to answer for 
the insanitation of our streets and our latrines, whether private 
or public. In its inception, untouchability was a rule of sanitation, 
and still is in all parts of the world outside India. That is to 
say, an unclean person or thing is untouchable, but immediately 
his or its uncleanliness is shed, he or it is no linger untouchable. 
Therefore, a person who is to attend to scavenging, whether 
it is a paid BHANGI or an unpaid mother, they are unclean 
until they have washed themselves clean of their unclean work. 
(H, 11-2-1933, p.8) 


Municipalities 

No municipality can cope with insanitation and congestion 
by the simple process of taxation and paid services. This vital 
reform is possible only by wholesale and voluntary cooperation 
of the people, both rich and poor. (YI, 26-11-1925, p. 416) If 
I were a taxpayer within the jurisdiction of a local board or a 
municipality, I would refuse to pay a single pie by way of 
additional taxation and advise others to do likewise unless the 
money we pay is returned fourfold. 


Those who enter local boards and municipalities as 
_representatives go there not to seek honour or to indulge in 
mutual rivalries, but to render a service of love and that does 
not depend upon money. 
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Ours is a pauper country. If our municipal councilors are 
imbued with a real spirit of service, they will convert themselves 
into unpaid sweepers, BHANGIS and road makers, and take 
pride in doing so. They will invite their fellow-councilors, who 
may not have come on the Congress ticket, to join them and 
if they have faith in themselves and their mission, their example 
will not fail to evoke response. 


This means that a municipal councilor has to be whole- 
timer. He should have no axe of his own to grind. The next step 
would be to map out the entire adult population within the 
jurisdiction of the municipality or the local board. All should 
be asked to make their contribution to municipal activities. A 
regular register should-be maintained. Those who are too poor 
to make any money contribution but are able-bodied and 
physically fit can be asked to give their free labour. (H, 18-2- 
1939, p. 22) 


Offences against Nature 


Anyone who fouls the air by spitting about carelessly, 
throwing refuse and rubbish, or otherwise dirtying the ground, 
sins against man and nature. Man's body is the temple of God. 
Anyone who fouls the air that is to enter that temple desecrates 
it. He takes the name of RAMA in vain. (H, 7-4-1946, p. 69) 


A sense of national or social sanitation is not a virtue 
among us. We may take a kind of a bath, but we do not mind 
dirtying the well or the tank or the river by whose side or in 
which we perform ablution. I regard this defect as a great vice 
which is responsible for the disgraceful state of our villages and 
the sacred banks of the sacred rivers and for the diseases that 
spring that spring from insanitation. (CP, p. 15) 


Communal Harmony 


If not during my life-time, if know that after my death both 
Hindus and Mussalmans will bear witness that I had never 
ceased to yearn after communal peace. (YI, 11-5-1921, p. 148) 


My longing is to be able to cement the two [Hindus and 
Muslims] with my blood, if necessary. (YI, 25-9-1924, p. 314) 


I have the same love for the Mussalman as for the Hindu. 
My heart feels for the Mussalman as much as for the Hindu. 
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If I could tear it open, you would discover there are no 
compartments in it, one reserved for the Hindu, another for the 
Miussalman and so on. (YJ, 13-8-1921, p. 215) 


Meaning of Unity 

Hindu-Muslim unity has been my passion from early youth. 
I count some of the noblest of Muslims as my friends. | have 
a devout daughter of Islam as more than daughter to me. She 
lives for that unity and would cheerfully die for it. I had the 
son of the late Muezzin of the Jama Masjid of Bombay as a 
staunch inmate of the Ashram. (H, 30-4-1938, p. 99) 


Hindu-Muslim unity consists in our having a common 
purpose, a common goal and common sorrows. It is best promoted 
by co-operating to reach the common goal by sharing of one 
another's sorrows and by mutual toleration. (YI, 25-2-1920, p. 
3) 


Hindu-Muslim unity means not unity only between Hindus 
and Mussalmans, but between all those who believe India to 
be their home, no matter to what faith they belong. (YI, 11- 
5-1921, p. 148) 

Love is the basis of our friendship as it is of religion. I seek 
to gain Mussalman friendship by right of love. And if love 


persists even on the part of one community, unity will become 
a settled fact in our national life. (YI, 20-10-1921, p. 333) 


One Family: The golden way is to be friends with the 
world and to regard the whole human family like members of 
one family. He who distinguishes between one's family and 
another's mis-educates the members of his own and opens the 
way for discord and irreligion. (H, 17-11-1946, p. 402) 


Communal Riots 


The lawlessness [of communalism] is a monster with many 
faces. It hurts all in the end, including those who are primarily 
responsible for it. (H, 15-9-1940, p.284) 


If one side ceasds to retaliate, the riots will not go on. (H, 
14-7-1946, p. 219) 


To retaliate against the relatives of the co-religionists of 
the wrongdoer is a cowardly act. (H, 17-11-1946, p.408) 
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There must arise in Islam as well as Hinduism men who, 
being comparatively pure in character, would work among such 
men (GOONDAS). (YI, 29-8-1924, p. 181) 


We would convert and control the hooligan elements. (H, 
7-4-1946, p. 74) 


There is no room for GOONDAISM in any religion worth 
the name, be it Islam, Hinduism or any other. (H, 5-1-1947, p. 
478) 


Respect for Religions 


Each must respect the other's religion must refrain from 
even secretly thinking ill of the other. (YI, 7-5-1919) 


No propaganda can be allowed which reviles other religions. 
(YI, 29-5-1924, p.180) 


To revile one another's religion, to make reckless statements. 
to utter untruth, to break the heads of innocent men, to desecrate 
temples or mosques is a denial of God. (YI, 25-9-1924, p. 313) 


The key to the solution of the [communal] tangle lies in 
every one following the best in this own religion and entertaining 
equal regard for the other religions and their followers. (I1, 4- 
1-1948, p. 497) 


In trying to explore the hidden treasures of ancient culture, 
I have come upon this inestimable boon that all that is 
permanent in ancient Hindu culture is also to be found in the 
teaching of Jesus, the Buddha, Mohamed and Zoroaster. (WGC, 
p. 131) 


Hinduism has absorbed the best of all the faiths of the 
world and in that sense is not an exclusive religion. Hence it 
can have no quarrel with Islam or its followers. (H, 28-9-1947, 
p. 349) 


The sword is no emblem of Islam. But Islam was born in 
an environment where the sword was, and still remains, the 
supreme law... The sword is yet too much in evidence among 
the Mussalmans. It must be sheathed if Islam is to be what 
it means-peace. (YI, 30-12-1926, p. 458) 


Islam distinctive contribution..... is its unadulterated belief 
in the oneness of God and a practical application of the truth 
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of the brotherhood of man for those who are nominally within 
its fold. (YI, 21-3-1929, p. 95) 


Islam means peace. The peace cannot be confined to the 
Muslims. It must mean peace for the whole world. (H, 22-8- 
1940, p. 294) 


Proselytization: The days of forcible conversion are gone. 
(YI, 30-12-1926. p. 148) 


It is the transference of allegiance from one fold to another 
and the mutual denying of rival faiths which gives rise to 
mutual hatred. (YI, 6-1-1927, p. 1) 


There is nothing in the Quran to warrant the use of force 
for conversion. (YI, 29-9-1921, p. 307). Just as we do not break 
one another's heads in respect of civil matters, so may we not 
do even in respect of religious matters. (YI, 29-5-1924, p. 176) 


I am convinced that the masses do not want to fight, if the 
leaders do not. If therefore the leaders agree that mutual rows 
should be, as in all advanced countries, erased out of our public 
life as being barbarous and irreligious, I have no doubt that 
the masses will quietly follow them. (ibid, p.182) 


Arbitration: It [arbitration] is an age-long method and a 
civilized method. (H, 24-5-1942, p. 166) 


Mutual toleration is a necessity for all time and for all 
races. (YI, 25-2-1920, p. 3) 


Honest public opinion should make it impossible for grieved 
parties to take the law into their own hands and every case 
[of dispute] must be referred to private arbitration or to law 
courts.... (YI, 5-6-1924, p. 188) 


Music before Mosques: Where the Hindus have long been 
deliberately observing the custom to stop music before mosques, 
they must not break it. But where they have been playing 
music without interference, the practice should continue. Where 
trouble is apprehended and facts are disputed both communities 
ought to refer the matter to arbitration. (YI, 18-9-1924, p. 312) 


The Cow: The Hindu's religion consists in saving the cow, 
but it can never be his religion to save the cow by a resort to 
force towards a non-Hindu. (ibid, p. 311) 


It would be unwise... and improper for a Hindu majority 
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to coerce by legislation a Mussalman minority into submission 
to statutory prohibition of cow slaughter. (Yl, 29-1-1925, p. 38) 


Scripts: My advice about the adoption of the scripts (Hindi 
and Urdu) by Hindus and Muslims is based on the unitary 
method. (H, 1-2-1942, p. 27) 


The Services: |t will be fatal to good government if we 
introduce there [in Government departments] the communal 
spirit. (YI, 29-5-1924, p. 182) 


Minorities are entitled to the fullest justice. Efficiency and 
merit alone should count... (H, 27-7-1947, p. 50) 


Toleration: The unity we desire will last only if we cultivate 
an yielding and charitable disposition towards one another. 
(YJ, 11-5-1921, p. 148) 


Toleration is the only thing that will enable persons 
belonging to different religions to live as good neighbours and 
friends. (H, 3-11-1946, p. 383) 


Secularism: Nationalism is greater than sectarianism. 
And in that sense, we are Indians first and Hindus, Mussalmans. 
Parsis and Christians after. (YI, 26-1-1922, p.62) 

The state is bound to be wholly secular... All subjects will 
thus be equal in the eye of the law. But every single individual 
will be free to pursue a religion without let or hindrance su long 
as it does not transgress the common law. (H, 31-8-1947, p. 297) 


Equal Citizenship: The minorities must be made to realize 
that they are as much valued citizens of the State they live in 
as the majority to look to for justice. (H, 7-9-1947, p. 310) 


If the Hindu majority treasure their religion and duty, they 
will be just at all cost. They will overlook the limitations or 
mistakes of the minority who have no one but the majority to 
look to for justice. (H, 31-8-1947, p. 298) 

You should treat the Muslims as equal citizens. Equality 
of treatment demands respect for the Urdu script. (H, 26-10- 
1947, p.383) 

No oppression should be felt by the minorities, however 
small they may be. There is need for the gentlest handling of 
all such questions [as language, script] (ibid, p. 387) 


My one aim with respect to the Hindu-Muslim question is 
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that the solution will be complete only when the minority, 
whether in the Indian Union or Pakistan, feels perfectly safe, 
even if they are in the minority of one. (H, 14-9-1947, p. 323) 


Hindu and Sikh women should go to the Muslim sisters and 
establish friendship with them. They should invite them on 
ceremonial occasions and be invited. Muslim girls and boy 
should be attracted to common schools, not communal. They 
should mix in sports. (H, 25-1-1940, p. 536) 


Lynch Law against Harijans 


The Chavadi Courts 


It is a well known fact that though the Harijans are denied 
entry in the public chavadies in the villages in Tamilnad, they 
are tried by the caste Hindus at these chavadies and victimised 
to such an extent that they always live in fear of the caste 
Hindus. One of the reasons why the Harians in the villages 
do not respond to our movement of the removal of their civil 
disabilities is their constant fear of this victimisation by the 
caste Hindus under the leadership of the village Periambalagar, 
the chief of the caste Hindus. In several places, the villagers 
run these chavadi courts under the colour of holding Panchayats. 


The poor Harijans are summoned to the chavadi and tried 
like slaves. If any of them go against the order of the 
Periambalagar then the Lynch Law is put into operations and 
they are subjected to merciless beating and torture with a view 
to strike terror in them and to demonstrate the absolute power 
of the Periambalagar. The victimisation of the Harijans at the 
chavadi takes place in various forms according to the 
circumstances and the whims of the Periambalagar and his 
council—public whipping, imposition of heavy fines and 
confiscation of their properties on failure to pay the same, 
foisting of false cases, economic boycott by denying labour and 
with holding wages, social ostracism by prohibiting their taking 
part in social functions and religious ceremonies, denial of 
water by preventing access to tanks and wells, denial of 
foodstuffs by banning sale of articles to them in the village- 
shops etc. The liberation of the Hariyans is possible only if the 
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Government takes strong measure against the villagers for 
holding these illegal and unlawful courts in the name of the 
village Panchayat. No civilised Government can tolerate the 
persecution of a backward and minority community by the 
villages in the various manners mentioned above. 


Atrocities in Thumbapatti 


The following account of the trial of Harijans at Thumbapatti 
on Ist August 1953 would make any heart bleed. This village 
is 22 miles from Madurai and it is the native place of Shri P. 
Kakkan, M. P., one of the prominent Harijan Leaders of 
Tamilnad. It is learnt that all the adults in the Haryan cherri 
were summoned to the mandai (common place) in front of the 
chavadi. The caste Hindus did obeisance to the Periambalagar 
and his council, in the usual manner, by doing full prostration, 
their belly touching the ground to pick up the dust. About a 
dozen Harijan youths were then picked out for trial on the 
charge they were suspected of the various petty thefts occurring 
in the village. 


It is however learnt that youths who were a bit assertive 
and not usually submissive to the caste Hindus had been singled 
out for punishment. They were given blows with sticks and 
were asked to admit having committed the thefts. The other 
Harijans were questioned and under fear of victimisation they 
are said to have thrown all the thefts on the accused. Judgement 
was passed that the youths were guilty and some of them were 
handcuffed for being duly punished. It is learnt that one of 
them however remonstrated and tried to escape on some plea. 
This disrespect to the chavadi court was immediately resented 
by the villagers and it is learnt that the Periambalagar 
promulgated the chavadi ordinance that the Harijan youths be 
severely dealt with. The Lynch law was put into operation and 
a most merciless attack was made on the Harijan youths. All 
those who had some grudge or prejudice against the Harijans 
got the opportunity to wreak vengeance on them with impunity. 
The Harijan youth who had tried to escape was dragged by his 
legs over the rough and stony ground. The others were beaten 
with sticks and tied to the trees and again beaten so mercilessly 
till their bones were almost broken. There they were made to 
stand, tied to the trees for about eight hours, as the pitable 
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objects of public scorn. The Harijans in general appear to have 
been warned that they should not cooperate with the Harijan 
workers. | 


False Case Foisted 


What the villagers did thereafter is still more shameful. It 
is the usual practice to foist cases on the Harijans and to get 
the police to take immediate action. When it was discovered 
that the Harijans had sustained serious injuries, the villagers 
realised that they would get into trouble. It is learnt that Shri 
Poosari Kakkan, the Eighty-years old father of Shri P. Kakkan, 
M.P., who is working as the village Thotti, was therefore asked 
to give a false complaint that some articles in the Harijan 
temple were found missing since the previous evening and a 
report was sent to the Police by the village Munsif, that these 
articles were recovered from the Harijan youths. Shri Poosari 
Kakkan, and his relation, another village Thotti named Etti 
Kakkan, are said to have brought these articles and given to 
the village Munsif. Immediately on receipt of the report the 
Police came, arrested the Harijan youths on a charge of theft 
and sent them to the Hospital as they were found wounded. 
We do not propose to publicly criticise the action of the Police. 
Enough to say, the atrocities on the Harijans by the villagers, 
did not catch the official eye of the Police! 


The Truth Known 


The villagers were good enough to send a mass petition 
supporting their action to Shri A. Vaidyanatha lyer. President, 
Tamilnad Harijan Sevak Sangh. It was forwarded to me for 
enquiry and report. A small committee consisting of the 
President of Melur Taluk Congress Committee, the Secretary 
of Melur Taluk Harijan Sevak Sangh, the Secretary of the Seva 
Samaj, Melur and myself accordingly enquired into the matter 
and found that the villagers had made a merciless attack on 
the Harijan youths and kept them tied to the trees for about 
eight hours till the arrival of the Police. 


The complaint given by Shri Poosari Kakkan and the 
Periambalagar were examined by Shri Vaidyanath lyer and 
they admitted to him that the complaint given to the Police was 
a false and concocted one. 
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The Periambalagar also expressed regret for the wrongs 
done to the Harijans. Meanwhile the police also investigated 
into the complaint given by Shri Poosari Kakkan and referred 
the case as ‘undetectable’. No case was however taken against 
the villagers. It appears the bones of the Harijans youths had 
not actually broken. The marks of beatings with sticks and of 
the rope-tie were visible on their bodies for several days. Two 
of them were kept at the hospital for two days and their legs 
were X-rayed to make sure if their bones were broken. They 
were sent out with plaster bandages on their legs. They were 
not able to walk properly for a fortnight. 


Two Enquiries Conducted: An enquiry was conducted by 
the Dy. Welfare Officer, Madurai under orders from the Dy. 
Collector and another enquiry was recently conducted by the 
Revenue Divisional Officer, Madurai under orders from the 
Government. The result is yet to be known. 


Civil Disabilities in Thumbapatti: There was terrible 
opposition from the villagers of Thumbapatti when the Harians 
took water from the public Oorani in 1948. Till then the Harijans 
were taking water from a dirty pond where cattle are washed 
and men bathe. Some Harian youths were severely beaten and 
an attempt was made to set fire to Harijan houses. The village 
Munsif and others are said to have been warned by the 
authorities in this connection. One’ case, where a Harijan was 
denied coffee in the glass tunibler in a teashop in Thumbapatti, 
was reported to the Police on 19th August 1953 and the tea 
shopkeeper was convicted and sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 
10 by the Sub-Magistrate. 


The village barber declares that he is willing to serve 
Harijans. Yet the Harijans do not go to him probably because 
of the secret warning given to them by the caste Hindus. Some 
Harijans had gone to the barber on Ist July 1953 and there 
is reason to believe that the trial of the Harijan youths on Ist 
August 1953 was an arrangement made to strike terror in the 
Harijans. | 


Our General Experience: It is our general experience 
that when the Harijans make bold to asset their elementary 
rights, the villagers summon them to the chavadi and persecute 
them in one form or other. Such happenings took place in 
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Mangulam. Kuruvankulam, Adanoor, Pathiettamgudi and 
Karugakottai. The higher officials of the Police were good enough 
to visit these places. In some places, the Harijans were 
summoned to the chavadi and warned as at Kottagudi, 
Kidaripatti and Pullipatti. The subordinate Police officials 
usually support the caste Hindus and thus the latter get the 
freedom to apply their Lynch law and bring the Harijans to a 
sense of their social servility. 


Can we Tolerate This: The question before us is whether 
we can tolerate this kind of public lynching and humilitation 
of the Harijans in these days when we had revolted against the 
atrocities of the Dyers at Jallianwalla bagh. In Jallianwala, the 
atrocities were committed by foreign bureaucrats on men and 
women who had assembled in a gathering. Here similar 
atrocities were committed by our villagers on a few Harian 
youths who were tried at the chavadi with a view to strike 
terror in the Harijans in general. 


What the Government must Do: Village Panchayats 
consisting of elected members including Harijans, have been 
formed by the Government in the villages. One wonders why 
the caste Hindus should be allowed to run their chavadi courts 
in parallel to these Government recognised Panchayats. These 
chavadi courts are a menace to the social, economic and political 
progress of the poor backward class communities in the villages. 
There can be no salvation or freedom to the Harians in the 
villages unless these chavadi courts are banned by the 
Government. All our efforts for the removal of the civil 
disabilities of Harijans will go in vain till the chavadi courts 
are prohibited from dealing with the Harians. Before spending 
3 lakhs of rupees for the eradication of untouchability, the 
Government must take necessary measures to stop the 
victimisation of the Harijans at the chavadi and enable them 
to raise their heads as human beings. Untouchability in public 
places has become a thing of the past in Kerala because of the 
non-existence of these chavadi courts in that rart ot the covnatry. 


An Appeal: It was Mahatma Gandhi who made us realise 
the great injustice we do to poor Harians in the villages by 
treating them as low castes and slaves. But for him the Harijans 
in the various parts of the country would have gone out of the 
Hindu fold because of the unbearable sufferings under the 
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caste Hindus. It is now 21 years since Mahatma Gandhi observed 
the Epic Fast at Poona to create public opinion in favour of the 
Harijans. No doubt there has been a great awakening during 
the last decades and there is now general sympathy towards 
the Harijan movement. The Government is pledged to the 
removal of all the social and civil disabilities of Harijans and 
it is giving full cooperation to all peaceful and legitimate efforts 
to improve the status of the Harijans. But we have to admit 
that there is still, lot of prejudice towards the Harians in the 
villages. We appeal to all public workers to bring about a 
change of heart of the caste Hindus in the villages so that the 
Haryans are no longer treated as a separate Untouchable class. 
We appeal to all leaders to work for the eradication of 
untouchability and to see that the Harijans are treated as part 
and parcel of the Hindu society. 


Civilization or Felony 


The population of India is generally classified on a linguistic 
or on religigué basis. These are the only two ways of classifying 
the people of India, which have been persistently in vogue for 
a long time. The effect is that outsiders get the impression that, 
what is of interest and importance to know about the peoples 
of India is the religions they profess or the languages they 
speak. Limited by this interest, they remain content with a 
knowledve they get about the religions and languages that are 
prevalent in India. 


All that the outsider cares to hold in his head is that, in 
India there are people who are either Hindus or Mahomedans. 
If he is interested in religion or that there are people in India 
some of whom speak Marathi, some speak Gujarathi, some 
Bengali and some Tamil, etc. 


Of the two ways of classifying people of India the religious 
classification is the one which is more impressive and arresting 
for the foreigner. He is more interested in the religions than 
in the languages. But even he is not aware of all the religious 
communities in India. He knows only of Hindus and 
Mahomedans. He sometimes hears of the Sikhs, very seldom 
of Christians although they are a growing community and 
never of the Buddhists who are of course nonexistent so far as 
India of today is concerned. 
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The impression of the foreigner is that there are only Hindus 
and Musalmans in India and that there are none others worth 
bothering about. That this should be his impression is quite 
natural. The air is filled with the din and noise of the Hindu- 
Moslem conflict. How gravethe conflict is, can be seen from the 
number of Hindu-Moslem riots that have taken place in recent 
years and the casualties and deaths that resulted from them. 


But this struggle is a struggle for establishing an empire. 
There are Hindus who are agitating for establishing in India 
a Hindu Raj with Mahomedans as subject only. There are 
Mahomedans who are dreaming of Pan Islamism and of making 
India a part of a Muslim Empire with a choice for the Hindus 
between the sword and the Koran. In between these two 
extremists, there are sober persons who are for a state in which 
both Hindus and Muslims can live as equal partners. Whether 
the extremists will succeed or the moderates will succeed time 
alone can show. In the meantime the extremes in both the 
camps are making headlines by their blood baths. But, be that 
as it may, I venture to think that there are many who will not 
feel much interest in this struggle between the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans. After all it is a struggle for mastery for dominance. 


It is astruggle for liberation. It is a struggle for establishing 
an empire of one over the other. They will be more interested 
in the struggles of the down trodden, of those who are fighting 
to obtain the title deeds to respectable humanity. In describing 
the old quarrel between the Whigs and Tories in England, 
Francis Place in describing the political policy of the Whigs 
said, they were out to crush the king on the one hand and the 
people on the other hand and establish the aristocracy of the 
governing class. Those Hindus and Musalmans who are now 
fighting have the same policy in Indian politics. They want to 
establish their classes from them as the governing body. The 
masses whether of the Hindus or of the Musalmans are merely 
used for establishing the ascendency of the classes. This struggle 
that is going on is really a struggle of the classes. It is not a 
struggle of the masses. 


Those who are interested in the struggle of the masses 
must learn to look at the population of India from another point 
of view. They must cease to look at it purely from the point 
of view of religion. They must look at the population of India 
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from the social and economic point of view. This does not mean 
that one need not care to know how religion has affected the 
economic and social life of the people of India. Indeed no study 
of the Indian people, be they Hindus or Musalmans, can give 
an adequate picture of their life if religion is kept out of 
consideration. Because religion is supreme in India as was the 
Roman Catholic Church in the Middle Ages in Europe. Bryce 
has described the dominance of the Church over the lives of 
the people in terms that are worth recording” A life in the 
Church, for the Church, through the 


Church; a life which she blessed in mass at morning and 
sent to peaceful rest by the vesper hyme; a life which she 
supported by the constantly recurring stimulus of the 
sacraments, relieving it by confession, purifying it by penance, 
admonishing it by the presentation of visible objects for 
contemplation and worship, this was the life which many of the 
Middle Ages conceived of as the rightful life of the man; it was 
the actual life of many, the ideal of all” 


The dominance of religion on the life of the people of India 
today is no whit less than the dominance of the Church over 
the lives of the people in the Middle Ages. It would therefore 
be a mistake to leave religion out of consideration. But it is 
equally true to say that a purely religious point of view would 
give only a superficial picture. What is important to know is 
how the masses and the classes in India live? What are the 
social and economic terms of their asseciated life? To what 
extent are these influenced by religion? The answer to this 
question is given by the condition in which we find certain 
classes who fall within the Hindu fold. 


It is a pity that Prof. Max Muller did not visit India. On 
seeing the contrast between theory and practice he might have 
explained the contrast. For the present the contrast remains 
a riddle. 


This is so in spite of the doctrine of Brahma, asserted by 
the Brahmins to be residing and pervading every human being. 
If there is Brahma ina Brahmin so also it is in a Primitive man, 
in a Criminal Tribes man and so also in an Untouchable? How 
are these two facts to be reconciled the theory of Brahma and 
as against it the existence of the Primitive Tribes, the Criminal 
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Tribes and the Untouchables?This sunken humanity falls into 
three distinct categories. One such category is comprised of 
people who are called Primitive Tribes. Communities listed as 
Criminal classes form a second and separate category and the 
third category is the one, which covers what are called the 
Untouchables. 


The total population of persons who fall into these three 
categories is by no means small. The population of the Primitive 
Tribes in India according to the Census of 1931 comes in round 
figures to 25 millions. The total population of the Criminal 
classes now listed as Criminal is somewhere about 41/2 millions. 
The total population of the Untouchables according to the Census 
of 1931 is 50 millions in India as a whole. The total of these 
classes comes to 791/2 millions. And the question is what is the 
position of these 791/2 million souls? 


First as to the Primitive Tribes. In what state of civilization 
are they? 


The name Primitive Tribes is expressive of the present 
state of people who are called by that name. They live in small- 
scattered huts in forests. They live on wild fruits, nuts and 
roots. Fishing and hunting are also resorted to for the purpose 
of securing food. Agriculture plays a very small part in their 
social economy. Food supplies being extremely precarious they 
lead a life of semi-starvation from which there is no escape. As 
to clothes they economise them to a vanishing point. They move 
almost in a state of complete nakedness. There is a tribe which 
is known as “Bonda Porajas” which means “naked Porajas’”. Of 
these people it is said that, the women wear a very narrow strip 
which serves as a petticoat almost identical with what is worn 
by the Momjak Nagas in Assam, the ends hardly meeting at 
the top on the left thigh. 


These petticoats are woven at home out of the fibre of a 
forest tree. Girls wear a fillet of beads and of palmyra leaf and 
an enormous quantity of beads and neck ornaments extremely 
like those worn by many Komjak women. Otherwise the women 
wear nothing. The women shave their heads entirely..... Of the 
Chenchus, a tribe residing near Farhabad in the Nizam’s 
Dominions it is said that “their houses are conical, rather slight 
in structure made of bamboos sloping to the central point and 
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covered with a thinnish layer of thatch...... They have very little 
indeed in the way of material effects, the scanty clothes they 
wear, consisting of a langoti and a cloth in the case of men and 
a short bodice and a petticoat in the case of women, being 
practically all, besides a few cooking pots and a basket or two 
which perhaps sometimes contains grain. They keep cattle and 
goats and in this particular village do a little cultivation, 
elsewhere subsisting on honey and forest produce which they 
sell”. Regarding the Morias another Primitive Tribe, it is stated 
the men generally wear a single cloth round the waist with a 
flap coming down in the front. They also have a necklace of 
beads and when they dance, put cock’s plums and peacock’s 
feathers in their turbans. Many girls are profusely tattooed, 
especially on their faces, and some of them on their legs as well. 
The type of tattooing is said to be according to the taste of the 
individual and itis done with thorns and needles. In their hair, 
many of them stick the feathers of jungle cocks and their heads 
are also adorned with combs of wood and tin and brass. 


These Primitive Tribes have no prohibition against eating 
anything, even worms and insects and in fact there is very little 
meat that they will not eat, whether the animal has died a 
natural death or has been killed four days or more before by 
a tiger. The religion of these Primitive Tribes is the worship 
of demons of all denominations and dead ancestors of all 
antiquity. Witchcraft, sorcery, animal and human sacrifice make 
up their religion. Without education, with no idea of Science 
or of the knowledge of the working of nature, steeped in 
ignorance and superstition, these Primitive Tribes have been 
living on the outskirts and in close conformity with civilisation 
in a savage stage which has been their lot for ages. Instead of 
marching along, they are where they have been all along doing 
nothing but marking time. The Criminal Classes at one time 
included such well organised confederacies of Professional 
Criminals as the Pindharies and the Thugs. 


The Pindharies were a predatory body of armed gangsters. 
Their organisation was an open military organisation of 
freebooters who could muster 20,000 fine horse and even more. 
They were under the command of brigand chiefs. Chitu, one — 
of the most powerful con.:uanders had under his single command 
10,000 horse, including 5,000 good cavalry, besides infantry 
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and guns. The Pindharies had no military projects for employing 
their loose hands of irregular soldiery, which developed into 
bodies of professional plunderers. The Pindharies aimed at no 
conquests. Their object was to secure booty and cash for 
themselves. General loot and rapine was their occupation. They 
recognised no rulers. They were subjects of none. They rendered 
loyalty to none. They respected none and plundered all high 
and low rich and poor without fear or compunction. 


The Thugs’ were a well organised body of professional 
assassins, who in gangs of from 10 to 200 travelled in various 
guises throughout India, worked themselves into the confidence 
of wayfarers of the wealthier class and, when a favourable 
opportunity occurred, strangled them by throwing a 
handkerchief or noose round their necks and then plundered 
and buried them. All this was done according to certain ancient 
and rigidly prescribed forms and after the performance of special 
religious rites, in which was the consecration of the pickaxe and 
the sacrifice of sugar. They were staunch worshippers of Kali, 
the Hindu Goddess of destruction. 


Assassination for gain was with them a religious duty, and 
was considered a holy and honourable profession. They had in 
fact no idea of doing wrong, and their moral feelings did not 
come into play. The will of the goddess by whose command and 
in whose honour they followed their calling was revealed to 
them through a very complicated system of omens. In obedience 
to these, they often travelled hundreds of miles in company 
with, or in the wake of their 1 Encyclopaedia Britannica. 11th 
Ed., Vol. XXVI, p. 896. Intended victims before a safe opportunity 
presented itself for executing their design; and when the deed 
was done, rites were performed in honour of that tutelary deity 
and a goodly portion of the spoil was set apart for her. 


The Thugs had also a jargon of their own, as well as certain 
signs by which its members recognised each other in the remotest 
part of India. Even those, who from age or infirmities could no 
longer take an active part in the operations used to aid the 
cause as watchmen, spies or dressers of food. It was owing to 
their thorough organisation, the secrecy and security with which 
they went to work, but chie‘ly to the religious garb in which 
they shrouded their murders, that they could continue for 
centuries to practise their craft. The extraordinary fact was 
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that Thugee was regarded as a regular profession by the Indian 
Rulers both Hindu and Mahomedans. The Thugs paid taxes to 
the State and the State left them unmolested. 


It was not until the British became rulers of the country 
that any attempt was made to suppress the Thugs. By 1835, 
382 Thugs were hanged and 986 were transported or imprisoned 
for life. Even as late as 1879 the number of registered Thugs 
was 344 and the Thuggee and the Dacoity department of the 
Government of India continued to exist until 1904 when its 
place was taken by the Central Criminal Intelligence 
Department. While these open and professional criminals have 
been suppressed and are no more to exact their toll and disturb 
the peace, there are still in India communities whose occupation 
is crime and who are listed by Government as Criminal Tribes. 


The Criminal Tribes live in the plains in close proximity, 
if not in the midst of, civilized life. Because they subsist by 
organised robbery and dacoity, they are for this reason 
proscribed by the Government of India as Criminal Tribes. 
Hollius in his “Criminal Tribes of the United Provinces” gives 
an account of their activities. They live entirely by crime. A few 
may be ostensibly engaged in agriculture but this is only to 
cover up their real activities. Their nefarious practices found 
most scope in dacoity or robbery by violence, but being a 
community organised for crime nothing came amiss to them. 
On deciding to commit a dacoity in any particular locality, spies 
would be sent out to select a suitable victim, study the genera! 
habits of the villagers and the distance from any effective aid, 
and enumerate the number of men and firearms. 


The raid usually took place at midnight. Acting on the 
information given by the spies, men would be posted at various 
points in the village and by firing off their guns, attract attention 
from the main gang which would attack the particular house 
or houses previously appointed. The gang would usually consist 
of 30 to 40 men. It is essential to emphasise the great part 
played by crime in the general life of these peoples. A boy is 
initiated into crime as soon as he is able to walk and talk. No 
doubt the motive is practical to a great extent in so far as it 
is always better to risk a child in petty theft, who if he were 
caught, would probably be cuffed, while an adult would 
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immediately be arrested. An important part is also played by, 
women, who, although they do riot participate in the actual 
raids, have many heavy responsibilities. Besides disposing of 
most of the stolen property, they are also expert shoplifters. 


Like the Criminal Tribes the Untouchables also live in the 
midst of civilized Hindu Society and possess a degree of culture 
and morality which completely separate them from the Primitive 
Tribes and the Criminal Tribes. The Untouchables have the 
culture of the Hindu Community. They observe the religious 
rites of the Hindu Community. They recognise the sacred as 
well as the secular laws of the Hindus. They celebrate the 
Hindu festivities. But they derive no benefit from this. On the 
contrary they are segregated and shunned because their physical 
contact is held by the Hindus to cause pollution. There is 
therefore an interdict on all social intercourse with them except 
for unavoidable purposes. They live on the outskirts of a village 
and not in the midst of it. Every village has its Untouchable 
quarters, they are attached to the village but are not a part 
of the village. Segregated from the rest of the Hindu population 
they are bound down to a code of behaviour, which is appropriate 
to a servile state. According to this code, an Untouchable may 
not do anything, which raise him above his appointed station 
in life. He should not dress in style superior to that of his 
status, nor should the untouchable woman adorn herself with 
ornaments after the fashion of the higher class Hindu women. 
He should not have a house better or bigger than the houses 
of the rest of the Hindus in the village. In any case he must 
not have a tiled roof over his house. An Untouchable must not 
sit in the presence of a Hindu and must always salute him first. 
An Untouchable must not wear clean clothes, must not use 
brass or copper pots and must not wear gold or silver ornaments. 


When some one dies in the family of a Hindu, an 
Untouchable must go miles to convey the message of the death 
to the relatives of the family, no matter how far away they 
might be living, because a Hindu in a village feels disgraced 
in the eyes of his relatives if he has to communicate such 
messages by postal communication. An Untouchable must 
accompany the women folk of the Hindus on their journey from 
their homes to their parents and vice versa. Their dignity 
requires that they should have a retinue and the Untouchable 
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is the only available class from which such a retinue can be 
drawn without any cost. At every ceremony at the house of a 
Hindu, the Untouchables must come and do menial work. An 
Untouchable must not own and cultivate land and lead an 
independent life. 


For his livelihood he must depend upon stale remnants of 
food left over by the Hindu households and upon meat of cattle 
that die in the village. These remnants of food he must collect 
from door to door. For he must go on his begging round every 
evening. Similarly an Untouchable must carry the dead animals 
out of the village. Indeed he alone must carry them because | 
no Hindu will agree to do scavenging. An Untouchable should 
not take to such services as would give him authority and 
power over caste Hindus. He must be humble and must not ask 
for more than his lot under this code. It is true that some of 
the Untouchables have risen above the low status prescribed 
by this customary code of conduct and have acquired high 
place, but the majority of them are still socially in the most 
servile position and economically in abject poverty. 


Such is the condition of the 791/2 millions of people. The 
problem of these deadened, if not dead, souls is no small problem. 
The total population of these three classes comes to over 60% 
of the population of the United States but exceeds the population 
of the whites in the British Empire by 91/2 millions. It also 
exceeds the population of Japan by 91/2 millions. It exceeds the 
population of Italy by 37 millions. It exceeds the population of 
Germany by 131/2 millions and of France by 371/2 millions. It 
is ten times the population of Belgium and twenty times the 
population of Denmark. What a colossal total of sunken 
humanity? 


The saddening and if, one may say, annoying part of the 
story is that the state of these unfortunate human beings 
should be what it is although they are surrounded and fed by 
a high civilisation. But it must strike any 1apartial observer 
that there must be something very radically wrong with a 
civilisation, which has failed to elevate to their manhood 791/ 
2 millions of human beings. 


Civilisation as comprising and accumulated store of 
knowledge of man and nature, of arts and crafts, an ethical 
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code regulating the conduct of man towards his fellows, a social 
code laying down the forms and conventions to be observed by 
individuals, a civil code prescribing the rights and duties of the 
rulers and the ruled and a religious creed relating the natural 
to the supernatural—is a rare prize. It has not been the good 
fortune of all races to develop it in all its fullness. Many have 
stood where they were at the start. Many took one or two steps 
and have been at a halt. Others have only revolved round and 
round. The primitive races of Australia and Polenasia, when 
they were first discovered a few generations ago, were found 
to have developed articulate speech and to know how to make 
fire. They had not advanced heyond the middle stage of savagery. 


The Alliapascous, a Primitive Tribe of the Hudson Bay 
Territory and the Indians of the valley of Columbia had not 
gone beyond the stage of the Bow and the Arrow. They knew 
nothing of pottery, domestication of animals or of the smelting 
of iron. The civilization of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria and even 
of Rome and Greece had only been a revolving civilization. 
Their progress and achievements are only the elaboration of 
the details of methods and intentions handed down by man 
when he was in a Barbaric state. They added nothing 
revolutionary to the sum total of civilization to which they were 
heirs. They merely did better what used to be done crudely by 
their predecessors. Nor have the stages of advancement followed 
in quick succession. That man was for long ages a savage before 
he made sufficient progress to be called a Barbarian admits of 
no deubt. Equally little in doubt is it that other long ages of 
Barbarism have preceded the final ascent to the lowest stage 
of civilization. The precise period of time covered by these 
successive ‘ages’ is of course only conjectural; but something 
like one hundred thousand years may perhaps be taken as a 
safe minimum estimate. 


Civilization is indeed no easy gain. But civilization is a very 
vital thing, not for one gereration but also for the next. The 
civilization of one generation, when inherited becomes the 
equipment of the next. This social heritage is absolutely essential 
for each generation. All progress will die out if this social 
heritage is destroyed. As has been well put, “If the earth were 
struck by one of Mr. Wells’ comets, and if in consequence every 
human being now alive were to lose all the knowledge and 
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habits which he had acquired from preceding generations 
(though retaining unchanged all his own powers of invention 
and memory, and habituation) nine-tenths of the inhabitants 
would be dead in a month and 99 per cent of the remaining 
tenth would be dead in six months. They would have no 
language to express their thoughts but vague reverie. They 
would not read notices or drive motor cars or horses. They 
would wander about, led by the inarticulate cries of a few 
naturally dominant individuals, drowning themselves, as thirst 
came on, in hundreds at the riverside landing places. Men 
could not invent in time to preserve their lives, methods of 
growing food or taming animals or making fire or clothing 
themselves. Life would have to be begun over again from the 
primitive stage. Like the primitive races a generation which 
has lost its social heritage would have to begin life on wild 
fruits and worms until they had accumulated a new social 
heritage. After some thousands of generations they would 
probably possess some thing which would be recognised as 
language, and perhaps some art of taming animals and 
cultivating land. They might or might not have created what 
we should call a religion or a few of our simpler mechanical 
inventions and political expedients. They might or might not 
have such general ideas as law, liberty, and justice. This is the 
difference, which social heritage makes and the difference is 
no doubt vast. 


It is true that civilisation is not the privilege of all and even 
to those who are fortunate to have it, it is a matter of slow 
growth marked by long and monotonous halts. But it is also 
true that to those who are possessed of civilisation, their 
civilisation may be a hindrance rather than a help. It might 
have gone on a wrong track, it might have based itself on false 
values and false premises. Such a civilisation might easily 
cause stagnation of the Community and the stunting of the 
individual. It would be better to be without civilisation than 
to be burdened and unshackled by such a civilisation. 


It is the boast of every patriotic Hindu that the Hindu or. 
the Vedic Civilisation is the oldest in the world. One often hears 
with fire some repetitions a Hindu stating with a certain degree 
of malicious pride that India had reached a very high degree 
of civilisation when other people were leading a primitive life 
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and moving naked. One also hears a Hindu say that his 
civilisation has inherent strength because it has survived while 
all other ancient civilisation such as Egypt, Babylon, Judea, 
Rome and Greece have vanished. Such a view however legitimate 
misses the main point. The main point is not whether the 
civilisation is ancient and whether it has survived. The main 
point is what are the merits of a civilization? What is its worth, 
if it has survived, on what plain? In other words the principal 
question is, is this Hindu civilization, the social heritage a 
burden or a benefit? What does it offer by way of growth and 
expansion to classes and to individuals? 


What is the contribution of Hindu Civilization to the 
knowledge of man and nature? Many patriotic Hindus like to 
believe that the knowledge of man and nature began with the 
Hindus. Granting that it is so it certainly did not advance 
beyond the most rudimentary stage. Can any Hindu doubt that 
the Hindu Philology, right or wrong, has remained where Panini 
and Katyayana left it? Can he deny that Philosophy right or 
wrong has remained where Kapila and Gautama left it? Can 
he doubt that literature remained where Vyasa and Valmiki 
left it. In Metaphysics the Hindus are said to have reached the 
stage of perfection. This is what Prof. Har Dayal has to say of 
Hindu Metaphysics: 


“Metaphysics has been the curse of India. It. has blighted 
her history and compassed her ruin. It has converted her great 
men into miserable quibblers, and led them into useless channels 
of inquiry and effort. It has been the dangerous will-o’-the-wisp 
of Indian intellect during many centuries. It has elevated 
sophistry to the rank of an Art, and substituted vain fancies 
for a knowledge. It has condemned Indians intellect to run in 
the same old roove for hundreds of years. It has blinded her 
seers and led them to mistake phantoms for realities..... 
Arrogant, pretentious, verbose and purblind, it has taken its 
cackling for an oracle and its fantastic word towers for solid 
piles of thought masonry.....” 


) The Upanishads claim to expound ‘that by knowing which 
“every thing is known’. This mediaeval quest for ‘the absolute’ 
is the basis of all the superior metaphysics of India. The treatises 
are full of absurd conceits, quaint fancies, and chaotic 
speculations. And we have not yet learned that they are 
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worthless. “Samadhi” or trance is regarded as the acme of 
spiritual progress! How strange it is that a capacity for swooning 
away should be considered the mark of wisdom! It is very easy 
to lose consciousness if one has strong emotions and a feeble 
intellect. That is why ladies faint so often on the slightest 
provocation. But in India Samadhi is the eighth stage of Yoga, 
which only ‘paramahans’ can reach. These be thy Gods, O, 
Israel! To look upon an abnormal psychological condition 
produced by artificial means as the sign of enlightenment was 
a folly reserved for Indian Philosophers.” 


In the domain of science. Arts and crafts the contribution 
of the Hindu Civilization is of the most primitive character. 
Except in some spheres such as weaving, spinning, etc., the 
Hindu Civilization has not evolved any technical equipment 
which can aid man in his struggle against nature to make a 
bare living that can be said to be higher than that of the brute. 
It is because of the complete absence of scientific and technical 
equipment and with all the transcendental nonsense that is 
being perpetrated that famines are desolating the land in all 
ages. Ignorance, superstition and disease which affect the mind, 
malaria and plague diseases which affect the body, have hung 
like a pall over the country throughout the ages. 


In the field of Religion and Ethics the Hindus have made 
their greatest efforts. Of their contributions, these are the most 
elaborately developed. They are undoubtedly the most vital to 
man for the simple reason that they help to install in man the 
springs of thought and action. They are responsible for the 
outlook which man has on life. They are responsible for the 
attitude one holds towards his fellow man. They prescribe 
principles which govern conduct, mould character and implant 
in man that mysterious thing called conscience which acts as 
his sentinel and prevents him from going wrong. It is when one 
comes to examine this Hindu Civilisation in the matter of its 
religious content, the way of life it prescribes, that one begins 
to doubt whether this Hindu Civilisation is at all an advantage 
to the generations who are fated to inherit it. What does this - 
civilisation offer to the 25 millions of Primitive Tribes who are 
living on its frontiers? What does it offer to the 5 millions of 
Criminal Tribes who are living in the midst of that civilisation? 
What does it offer to the 50 millions of Untouchables who are 
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not only living in the midst of that civilisation but are required 
to sustain it? What would the Primitive Tribes say of a 
civilisation which has made no effort to adopt them in its fold? 
What would the Criminal Tribes say of a civilisation which has 
driven them to take to criminal ways for earning their livelihood? 
Would it be unjust if they said that this is not Civilisation, this 
is infamy? 

As to the Untouchables, theirs has been a fate of degradation 
and destitution in the past and for whom under the Hindu 
Civilisation there seems to be no escape in the future. Even 
Indians do not seem to realise the extent of degradation and 
destitution that is involved in this system of Untouchability. 
The observations of the Committee appointed by the 
Government of Bombay to inquire into the grievances of the 
Depressed Classes and Aboriginal Tribes in 1928 are very 
pertinent. It said. 


“There is nothing strange in the idea that an unclean 
person or thing causes repulsion which underlies the idea of 
pollution. But what is regrettable about it as applied to the 
(UNTOUCHABLES), is its irrationality. It stamps an individual 
as untouchable by the mere accident of his birth. A person born 
Untouchable, remains Untouchable however superior he may 
be in personal cleanliness to the so-called touchable, and there 
-is no way open to him by which he can escape his fate. What 
is surprising in all this is that an Orthodox Hindu, 
notwithstanding the differences between his religious notions 
and mode of living and outlook in life and those of the 
Mahomedans, Parsis and Christians treat them as touchables. 


This has resulted in further aggravating the position of the 
(Untouchables). For this unjust discrimination on the part of 
the Orthodox Hindus, in some cases being influenced by the 
Orthodox Hindus especially in villages, even the Mahomedans, 
Parsis and Christians observe untouchability towards the 
(Untouchables) though their religions teach contrariwise. What 
we are concerned most to point out are the evils attributable 
to it in so far as Untouchability includes isolation and inferiority. 
But there are evils specifically attributable to untouchability 
as such. Pressed to its logical limit, in an Orthodox Hindu 
Society it would prevent the (Untouchables) from obtaining 
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entry into a public school though it is maintained at the expense 
of the state, it would prevent them from entering the public 
services though they may be qualified for it, except for the 
services customarily allotted to them. It would also prevent 
them from taking water from the public watering places 
maintained out of public funds. 


Looked at from this point of view untouchability is not 
merely a social problem. It is a problem of the highest political 
importance and affects the fundamental question of the civic 
rights of the subjects of the state.” This states the hardships 
only of the Untouchables. But untouchables are not the only 
people who are subjected to this life of ignominy. There are 
classes who are placed in a worse position. Untouchables are 
those who cause pollution only by a physical touch. There are 
people who cause pollution if they come within a certain distance. 
They are known as unapproachable. Again there are people 
who are in a worse position than the unapproachable. They 
cause pollution if they come within sight. They are known as 
unseeable. It is said of the Nayadis —a people who fall into the 
category of the unapproachable, “that they are the lowest caste 
among the Hindus— the dogeaters. They are the most persistent 
in their clamour for charity, and will follow at a respectful 
distance, for miles together any person walking, driving or 
boating. If any thing is given to them, it must be laid down, 
and after the person offering it has proceeded a sufficient 
distance, the recipient comes timidly forward, and removes it.” 
Of the same people Mr. Thurston says “The subject (i.e. the 
Nayadis) whom I examined and measured at Shoranur, though 
living only about three miles off had, by reason of the pollution 
which they traditionally carry with them to avoid walking over 
the long bridge which spans the river, and follow a circuitous 
route of many miles”. 


In the Tinnevalley District of the Madras Presidency, there 
is a class of unseeables called Purada Vannas. Of them it is 
said, “that they are not allowed to come out during day time 
because their sight is enough to cause pollution. These 
unfortunate people are ‘compelled’ to follow the nocturnal habits, 
leaving thei dens after dark and scuttling home at the false 
dawn like the badger, hyaena, aordvark.” What must be the 
hardships ot ‘’.c unapproachables and unseeables? 
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How must they be passing their lives? If their sight or their 
approach even is not tolerated, what work can they obtain? 
What else can they do except to beg and live on dog’s meat? 
Surely no civilisation can be guilty of greater cruelty! It is 
indeed a great mercy that the population of the unapproachables 
and of the unseeables is so small. But are 50 millions of 
Untouchables entitled to any civilisation? An Untouchable 
cannot escape his fate for he cannot pass off as a Touchable. 
In the village where he resides he is of course known and there 
is no room for impersonation while he is there. If he leaves his 
village and comes to a town there is a chance for him to pass 
off as Touchable. But he knows what would be his fate if he 
were discovered. The following incident, which was reported in 
the papers, will give some idea of the risk involved in any 
attempt to impersonate: 


Orthodoxy Run Mad: Alleged Barbarious Treatment of 
“Untouchables” : Crime of being Mahars. 


Mr. Keshavji Ranchhodji Vaghela from Ahmedabad has 
informed Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, President, Bahishkrit Hitkarani 
Sabha as follows: 


One Bapoorao Laxman and his brother Kaurao have been 
residents of Ahmedabad during the last six years. They used 
to mix with some people from the Deccan belonging to Maratha 
caste. Kaurao’s two sons, viz. Damoo and Laxman, used to take 
part in the Bhajan parties of the Marathas. The latter, however, 
recently came to know that the brothers. Damoo and Laxman 
were Mahars by caste and in order to ascertain this, two Mahars 
employed in the parcel train between Surat and Ahmedabad 
were specially called to identify Damoo and Laxman. After it 
was ascertained that Damoo and Laxman were Mahars they 
were called at a Bhajan party at Kalupur, Bhandari Pole, at 
midnight on the 11th instant. Asked as to what caste they 
belonged: to, Damoo and Laxman replied that they were 
Somavanshis. This reply enraged the Marathas, who freely 
abused them for having defiled their persons and places. The 
Mahar brothers were assaulted by the Marathas. One of the 
brothers had a gold ring on his person. It was forcibly taken 
away from him and sold for Rs. 11. Out of this amount Rs. 6 
was paid to the Mahar who had been called from Surat toidentify 
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the brothers. Damoo and Laxman entreated and Marathas 
were requested to allow them to return to their homes, but the 
latter refused to do so unless a fine of Rs. 500 was paid. 


On the Mahar brothers Bombay Chronicle 25th Feb. 1938, 
pleading their inability to pay such a heavy sum, one of the 
Marathas suggested that the Mahar brothers should be fined 
only Rs. 125. But then one of the Marathas opposed the proposal 
for fine saying that they should not be satisfied with fine, but 
should punish the Mahars severely for their crime of concealing 
their caste. Having decided upon the course, the Mahar brothers 
were detained and at about 9 O’clock in the morning they were 
subjected to barbarous indignities, their moustaches in the left 
side and eyebrows on the right side were shaved, their bodies 
besmeared with soot mixed in oil and also with dirt, garlands 
made of old shoes were put around their necks, and one of them 
was asked to hold a broom in his hand and the other to hold 
a placard on which it was written that the punishment was 
meted out to the culprits for venturing to touch high caste 
people. 


The Mahar brothers were taken in procession consisting of 
about 75 people, a drum being beaten in the front. A complaint 
has been lodged with the Police by the said two Mahar brothers. 
The accused in their statement have admitted that Damoo and 
Laxman were treated in the alleged manner, but pleaded that 
the complainants had willingly agreed to undergo the 
punishment. Obviously Damoo and Laxman were helpless when 
they were abused, assaulted and threatened with severe 
punishment and actually subjected to barbarous indignities. 
This case has created a great sensation among the people 
belonging to the so called Untouchables castes, and efforts are 
being made to give proper legal aid to the complainants. 


But the rules of this Hindu Civilisation are so meticulous 
in regard to untouchability as to leave no possibility for an 
Untouchable to pose as a Touchable. Consequently there exist 
rules in certain areas where Untouchables are required to bear 
a black thread so as to be easily identifiable and to proclaim 
by word of mouth that he is an Untouchable to prevent a 
Touchable touching him in ignorance and thereby getting himself 
polluted. In the town of Dwarka (in the Bombay Presidency) 
which is famous as being the shrine of the great Hindu God 
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Krishna it is a rule that every Untouchable while walking in 
the streets has to clap his hands and say “Post, Post “so as to 
proclaim the fact that he is an Untouchable and let the 
Touchables beware of him. The following is recorded of the 
Cherumans of the Madras Presidency: “Very low is indeed the 
social position of these misérable beings. When a Cheruman 
meets a person of superior caste he must stand at a distance 
of thirty feet. If he comes within this prohibited distance, his 
approach is to cause pollution, which is removed only by bathing 
in water. A-‘Cheruman cannot approach a Brahmin village or 
temple or tank. If he does so, purification becomes necessary. 
Even while using the public road, if he sees his lord and master, 
he has to leave the ordinary way and walk, it may be in the 
mud, to avoid his displeasure by accidentally polluting him. To 
avoid polluting the passer-by, he repeats the unpleasant sound, 
“Q,.Oh, O” In some places 1.e. Palghat, one may see a Cheruman 
with a dirty piece of cloth spread on the road side, and yelling 
ir, a shrill voice, “Ambrane, Ambrane, give me some pice and 
throw them on the cloth “. His position is intolerable in the - 
Native States of Cochin and Travancore, where the Brahaman 
influence is in the ascendant, while in the Palghat Taluka the 
Cherumans cannot, even to this day enter the bazaar. In Malabar 
it is stated that “The man of high caste shouts occasionally as 
he goes along, so that the low caste man can go off the road, 
and allow him to pass unpolluted. And those of the lowest 
castes shout, as they go, to give notice of their Pollution bearing 
presence, and learning the command of the man of high caste, 
move away from the road. It is common to see people of inferior 
caste travelling parallel to the road, but not daring to go along 
ite 

What a degradation for these unfortunate souls who have 
been turned by this Hindu Civilisation into social lepers! To be 
called an Untouchable is enough of a misfortune. But to require 
an Untouchable to proclaim by his own mouth his shame that 
he is an Untouchabie is a cruelty to which in my opinion there 
is no parallel. What would an Untouchable say of this Hindu 
Civilisation? Would it be wrong if he said oo it is felony and 
not civilisation? } 


That the condition of the Primitive Tribes, of the Criminal 
Tribes and of the Untouchables is the result of fundamental 
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doctrines of Hindu Civilisation there can be no manner of 
doubt. Why have there been no missions to bring these Primitive 
Tribes into the Hindu fold? Why has crime become an occupation 
for certain tribes? Why have certain classes been treated as 
unfit for human association, as Untouchables? 


The answer to each of these questions will have reference 
to some basic principle of the Hindu Civilisation. To the first 
question the answer is that the caste system prevents the 
Hindu Religion from becoming a missionary religion and caste 
is a fundamental part of the Hindu Civilisation. 


To the second question the answer is that the system of 
Chaturvarna limits the opportunities which a person can have 
for earning an honourable living. 


All learned are the preserve of the Brahmins; all warlike 
services are the monopoly Thurston—Tribes and castes of 
* Southern India, Vol. 5, p. 196. of the Kshatriya class; trade is 
open only to Vaishya, services to the Sudras. Those outside, 
there being nothing honourable left, have been driven to 
dishonourable and criminal ways of earning a livelihood. This 
is the result of Chaturvarna and Chaturvarna is again a 
fundamental part of Hindu Civilisation. 


To the third question the answer is that untouchability is 
part of the Hindu law as contained in the Smritis which are 
again a fundamental part of the Hindu Civilisation. It is true 
that as for the past the state of degradation has been the 
common fate of all the three categories of this 791/2 millions 
of India’s population. But it cannot be said that their future 
destiny will also be common to them. That is because although 
their condition is apparently similar, their position 1s essentially 
different. 


The first thing to note is that the Primitive Tribes and the 
Criminal Tribes are not afflicted by this system of untouchability. 
To a Hindu they do not cause pollution. Indeed these Primitive 
and Criminal Tribes observe untouchability towards the 
Untouchables. The situation is full of humour when one sees 
members of these Primitive and Criminal Tribes feeling that 
they would be polluted if they would touch an Untouchable. 
They are poor, filthy, superstitious, ignorant, far more than the 
Untouchables yet they pride themselves as socially superior to 
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the Untouchables. This of course is the result of the contagion, 
which they have from the Hindus. But the point to note is that 
the Hindu does not treat them as Untouchable. 


That is an advantage which they have over the Untouchables 
and which makes their future assured. If the Primitive Tribes 
have no opportunities for advancement it is because they choose 
to live in isolation. 


But once they come out of their forest recesses and take 
part in civilisation. There is nothing that will stand in their 
way. Similarly the Criminal Tribes have their future assured. 
Government has established settlements where these Criminal 
Tribes are kept and taught useful trades. There is no doubt that 
in a very short time they will be completely weaned from their 
vicious habits. 


The case of the Untouchables stands on quite a different 
footing altogether. Their disabilities are impused upon them. 
Their isolation is really segregation which is enforced upon 
them. 


The problem of the Untouchables is different from the 
problem of the Primitive Tribes because in their case the evils 
of segregation are aggravated by the fact of untouchability and 
the result is that while in the case of the Primitive Tribes the 
problem is due to geographical isolation combined with lack of 
desire to avail themselves of the opportunities for betterment, 
in the case of the Untouchables the problem is due to positive 
denial of opportunities. 


There does not seem to be much hope for the emancipation 
of the Untouchables, at any rate their emancipation is far more 
problematical and distant than tre emancipation of the Primitive 
Tribes. The problem of the slaves was one of denial of political] 
or economic rights. If the problem of the Untouchables was one 
of denial of political and economic rights, it could be solved by 
legal and constitutional methods. 


The denial of political and economic rights is the result of 
the social psychology of the Hindus. The problem for the 
Untouchables arises directly out of the social behaviour of the 
Hindus. Untouchability wili vanish only when Hindus will 
change their mentality. The problem is how to make the Hindus 
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unlearn their way of life. It is no small matter to make a whole 
nation give up its accustomed way of life. Besides the way of 
life the Hindus are accustomed to, is a way which is sanctified 
by their religion, at any rate they believe it to.be so. To change 
their way of life is almost to change their religion. 


How can this happen? Only when it is realised that what 
is tragedy for the Untouchables is the crime of the Hindus. How 
long shall the Untouchables have to wait for this revolution in 
the religious psychology of the Hindus? Let those who have a 
gift for prophecy answer. In the meantime it would be desirable 
to describe their condition and to state the problems which they 
and their friends have to face. 


‘The Revolt of the 
Untouchables 


The movement of the Untouchables against the injustice 
of the Hindu Social Order has a long history behind it, especially 
in Maharashtra. This history falls into two stages. The first 
stage was marked by petitions and protests. The second stage 
is marked by open revolt in the form of direct action against 
the Hindu Established Order. This change of attitude was due 
to two circumstances. In the first place it was due to the 
realisation that the petitions and protests had failed to move 
the Hindus. In the second place Governments had declared 
that all public utilities and public institutions are open to all 
citizens including the Untouchables. The right to wear any 
kind of clothes or ornaments are some of the rights which the 
British Indian Law gives to the Untouchabies along with the 
rest. To these were added the rights to the use of public utilities 
and institutions, such as wells, schools, buses, trams. Railways, 
Public offices, etc., were now put beyond the pale of doubt. But 
owing to the opposition of the Hindus the Untouchables cannot 
make any use of them. It is to meet the situation, the 
Untouchables decided to change the methods and to direct 
action to redress their wrongs. This change took place about 
1920. 


Of such attempts at direct action only few can be mentioned 
so as to give an idea of the revolt of the Untouchables against 
the Hindu Social Order. Of the attempts made to vindicate the 
right to use the public roads, it is enough to mention one, most 
noteworthy attempt in this behalf was that made by the 
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Untouchables of Travencore State in 1924 to obtain the use of 
the roads which skirted the temple at Vaikorn. These roads 
were public roads maintained by the State for the use of 
everybody, but on account of their proximity to the temple 
building, the Untouchables were not allowed to use certain 
sections, which skirted the temple too closely. Ultimately as a 
result of Satyagraha, the temple compound was enlarged and 
the road was realigned so that there the Untouchables even if 
they used it were no longer within the polluting distance of the 
temple. 


Of the attempts made to vindicate the right to take water 
from the public watering places, it is enough to mention the 
case of the Chawdar Tank. 


This Chawdar Tank is situated in the town of Mahad in 
the Kolaba District of Bombay Presidency. The tank is a vast 
expanse of water mainly fed by the rains and a few natural 
springs. The sides of the tank are embanked. Around the tank 
there are small strips of jand on all sides belonging to private 
individuals. Beyond this strip of land lies the Municipal road 
which surrounds the tank and beyond the road are houses 
owned by the Touchables. The tank lies in the heart of the 
Hindu guarters and is surrounded by Hindu residence. 

This tank :s an old one and no one knows who built it or 
when it was bui!t. But in 1869 when a Municipality was 
established by the Government for the town of Mahad, it was 
nanded over io ihe Municipality by the Government and has 
since then been treated as a Municipal t.e., public tank. Mahad 
is a business centre. It is also the headquarters of a taluk. The 
Untouchables either for purposes of doing their shopping and 
also for the purpose of their duty as village servants had to 
come , to’ Mahad to deliver to the taluka officer either the 
correspondence sent by village officials or to pay Government 
revenue collected by village cfficials. The Chawdar tank was 
the only public tank from which an outsider could get water. 
But the Untouchables were not allowed to take water from this 
tank. The only source of water for the Untouchables was the 
well in the Untouchables quarters in the town of Mahad. This 
well was at some distance from the centre of the town. It was 
quite choked on account of its neglect by the Municipality. 
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The Untouchables therefore were suffering a great hardship 
in the matter of water. This continued till matters got going. 
In 1923 the Legislative Council of Bombay passed a resolution 
to the effect that the Untouchable classes be allowed to use all 
public watering places, wells, Dharmashalas which are built 
and maintained out of public funds, or are administered by 
bodies appointed by Government or created by Statutes as well 
as public schools, courts, offices and dispensaries. Government 
accepted the resolution and issued the following orders: “In 
pursuance of the foregoing Council Resolution the Government 
of Bombay are pleased to direct that all heads of offices should 
give effect to the resolution so far as it related to the public 
places, institutions belonging to and maintained by Government. 
The Collectors should be requested to advise the local bodies 
in their jurisdiction to consider the desirability of accepting the 
recommendations made in the Resolution.” 


In accordance with this order-of the Government, the 
Collector of Kolaba forwarded a copy thereof to the Mahad 
Municipality for consideration. The Mahad Municipality passed 
a resolution on 5th January 1924 to the effect that the 
Municipality had no objection to allow the Untouchables to use 
the tank. Soon after this resolution was passed there was held 
at Mahad, a Conference of Untouchables of the Kolaba District 
over which I presided. The Conference met for two days, the 
18th and 20th March 1927. This was the first Conference of 
the Untouchables held in the Kolaba District. Over 2,500 
Untouchables attended the Conference and there was great 
enthusiasm. On the first day of the Conference, I delivered my 
presidential address, in which I exhorted them to fight for their 
rights, give up their dirty and vicious habits and rise to full 
manhood. 


Thereafter high caste Hindus who were present and, who 
held out that they were the friends of the Untouchables, 
addressed the gathering and told the Untouchables to be bold 
and exercise the right that is given to them by law. With this; 
the proceedings of the first day were closed. The subject 
committee met at night to consider the resolution to be moved 
in open conference the next day. In the Subject Committee, 
attention was drawn by some people to the fact that there was 
great difficulty at Mahad for the Untouchables in the matter . 
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of obtaining water for drinking purposes, and that this difficulty 
was felt particularly by the members of the Reception Committee 
of the Conference. which had to spend Rs. {5 an enormous 
amount to employ ¢ caste Hindus to dole out water in sufficient 
quantity to satisfy the needs of those who had attended the 
Conference. 


Next day on the 20th, the Conference met about 9 in the 
morning. The resolutions agreed upon in the Subject Committee 
were moved and passed by the Conference. It took about three 
hours in all. In the end one of my co-workers in moving & vote 


of thanks to the President and others who had helped to'make. __ 
the Conference a success referred to the question of the difficulty. 


in the matter of getting water and exhorted the Untouchables 
_ present to go to the tank and exercise their right to take water 
from Chawdar tank, especially as the Municipality had by 
resolution declared it open ‘te the Untouchables and that their 
Hindu friends were ready to help them. The Hindus who had 
exhorted them to be bold and begin fearlessly to exercise their 
rights, instantly realised that this was a bombshell and 
immediately ran away. But the effect upon the Untouchables 
was very different. They were electrified by this call to arms. 
To a man they rose and the body of 2,500 Untouchables led by 
me and my co-workers marched in a procession through the 
main streets. The news spread like wild fire while crowds 
thronged the streets to witness it. 


The Hindw inhabitants of the town saw the scene. They 
were taken by storm. They stood aghast witnessing this scene 
which they had never seen before. For the moment they seemed 
to be stunned and paralysed. The procession in form of fours 
marched past and went to the Chawdar tank, and the 
Untouchables for the first-time drank the water. Soon the 
Hindus, realising what had happened, went into frenzy and 
committed all sorts of atrocities upon the Untouchables who 
had dared to pollute the water. These atrocities will be narrated 
in their proper places. 


The assault committed by the Hindus:on the Untouchables 
at Mahad when they entered the Chawdar tank was undoubtedly 
a challenge to the Untouchables. The Untouchables on the 
other hand were determined not to be satisfied with merely 
exercising their right but to see it established. They naturally 
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felt that they must take up the challenge thrown at them by 
the Hindus. Accordingly a second Conference of the 
Untouchables was called. The Untouchables were told that 
they must come fully prepared for all eventualities for 
Satyagraha (i.e., for civil disobedience and even for ging to 
gaol). The Hindus, when they came to know of this, applied. to 
the District Magistrate of Kolaba for issuing an order. under 
Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code against the 
Untouchables, prohibiting them from entering the Chawdar 
- Tank and polluting its water. The District Magistrate refused 
and said that the tank was a public tank open to all citizens 
and he could not by law prevent the Untouchables from taking 
water therefrom. He advised them to go toa Court of law and 
get their right of exclusive user established. 


The dates fixed for the Conference were 25th, 26th, 27th 
of December 1927. As these dates drew near, and as they heard 
that the Untouchables were quite in earnest, and knowing that 
the District Magistrate had refused to come to their rescue, 
they did the only thing that was open to them, namely, to get 
their right to exclude the Untouchables from a public tank 
established by law. Accordingly, nine Hindus drawn from 
different castes joined as Plaintiffs in filing on 12th December 
1927 a suit No. 405 of 1927 as representatives of the Hindus, 
in the Court of Sub-Judge of Mahad. I and four others were 
made defendants as representing the Untouchables. | 


The suit was for obtaining a declaration ‘that the said 
Chawdar tank is of the nature of private property, of the 
Touchable classes only and that the Untouchable classes have 
no right to go to that tank nor take water therefrom and also 
for obtaining a perpetual injunction restraining the defendants 
from doing any of those acts.’ On the same day on which the 
suit was filed, the plaintiffs applied to the Court for a temporary 
injunction against the defendants restraining them from going 
to the tank and taking water therefrom pending the decision 
of the suit. The judge holding that it was a fit case, granted 
-a@ temporary injunction against me and the other defendants 
on the 14th December 1927. 


The temporary injunction issued by the Judge was sent to 
Bombay and was served upon me two or three days before the 
Conferences actually met. There was no time to have 
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consultation and no time to postpone the Conference either. I 
decided to leave the matter to the Conference to decide. 


The Conference was called with the specific object of 
establishing the right to take water from the tank, which was 
challenged by the Hindus last time. The District Magistrate 
had left the way open. But here was a Judge who had issued 
an order banning such action. Naturally, when the Conference 
met, the first question it was called on to consider was whether 
to disobey the order of injunction issued by the Court and enter 
the tank. The District Magistrate who had been favourable to 
the Untouchables now took a different view. He explained his 
view very clearly to the Conference, which he came and 
addressed personally. He said that if the Civil Court had not 
issued an injunction, he would have helped the Untouchables 
in their attempt to enter the tank as against the caste Hindus, 
but that as the Sub-Judge had issued his order, his position 
had become different. He could not allow the Untouchables to 
go to the tank because such an act would amount indirectly to 
help them to break the order of His Majesty’s Court with 
impunity. He therefore felt bound to issue an order prohibiting 
the Untouchables, should they insist’ on going to the tank 
notwithstanding the injunction not because he wanted to favour 
the Hindus but because he was bound to maintain the dignity 
. ,of the Civil Court by seeing to it that its order was respected. 


The Conference took what the Collector had said into its 
consideration and also the reaction of the Hindus to the attempt 
. of the Untouchables going to the tank in defiance of the order 
: of the Court, which they had obtained. In the end, the Conference 
came to the conclusion that it was better and safer for them 
to follow law and see how far it helped them to secure their 
rights. It was therefore decided to suspend civil disobedience 
of the order of the Judge till the final decision of the suit. 


The occasion for civil disobedience never came because the 
Untouchables won the suit and the Hindus lost it. One of the 
principal reasons which led the Untouchables to follow law and 
suspend civil disobedience was that they wanted to have a 
judicial pronouncement on the issue whether the custom of 

-untouchability can be recognised by the Court of law as valid. 
‘The rule of law is that a custom to be valid must be immemorial, 
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must be certain and must not be opposed to morality or public 
policy. The Untouchables’ view is that it is a custom which is 
opposed to morality and public policy. But it is no use unless 
it is declared to be so a judicial tribunal. Such a decision 
declaring the invalidity of the custom of untouchability would 
be of great value to the Untouchables in their fight for civil 
rights because it would seem illegal to import untouchability 
in civic matters. The victory of the Untouchables in the Chawdar 
tank dispute was very great. But it was disappointing in one 
way that the Bombay High Court did not decide the issue 
whether the custom of untouchability was valid or not. They 
decided the case against. ‘the Hindus on the ground that they 
failed to prove that the’ custom alleged by them in respect of 
the tank was not immemorial. They held that the custom itself 
was not proved. The tank became open to the Untouchables. 
But the Untouchables cannot be said to have gained their 
point. The main issue was whether the custom of untouchability 
was a legal custom. Unfortunately the High Court avoided to 
give judgement on that issue. The Untouchables had to continue 
their struggle. 


The next item in this history of direct action which is 
worthy of mention relates to the entry in the famous Hindu 
Temple at Nasik known as the Kala Ram Temple. These are 
instances of direct action aimed to achieve specific objects. The 
movement includes two cases of direct action aimed at the 
demolition of the Hindu Social Order by applying dynamite to 
its very foundations. One is the burning of the Manusmriti and 
the second is the mass refusal by the Untouchables to lft the 
dead cattles belonging to the Hindus and to skin them. 
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